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the resolution of the gentleman from New York | 
{Mr. Carrer] does personally reflect upon me, 
for the reason that it censures the joint committee 
of arrangements of the two Houses of Congress, 
of which committee I was a member. 

Mr. GILMER. I suppose this question has 
now been disposed of, and I rise to a question of || 
parliamentary es 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that the 
matter mentioned does not involve a question of 
personal privilege. | 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I have not stated | 
my question of personal privilege. It is charged | 
in that article of the Tribune that I was chairman 
of that committee of arrangements; when the truth 
is, sir, as you know, that | was neither chairman 
nor a member of the committee. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I call the gentleman from 
New York to order. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. State your point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated re- 
peated|y that he decides that the matter mentioned 
does not involve a question of personal privilege; 
and the gentleman from New York is not in ona 
in debating that question, unless he has, for so 
doing, the unanimous consent of the House. 

Mr. GILMER. I rise, not to a question of 
personal, but to a question of parliamentary priv- 


| 

llege. 

Mr. BURNETT. Iapprehend that the Speaker 
is correct when he decides that, merely upon an 
article from a newspaper read in the House, no 
gentleman can rise to a personal explanation. I 
think, myself, that such a matter does not involve 
either a question of privilege or a privileged ques- 
tion. But, sir, the point to which I desire to call 
your attention is this 

Mr. LOVEJOY I call the gentleman from 
Kentucky to order. The Chair has decided all | 
this debate to be out of order. 

Mr. GILMER. Then insist on being heard; 
for, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question, not of per- 
sonal, but of parliamentary privilege. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. With all personal | 
respect for the Speaker, if we are not to be heard, | 
I take an appeal from the decision of the Chair to | 
the judgment of the Hoise. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to call the attention 








of the Chair, with a view to settling this point of || 


order correctly, to a single suggestion; and to do 
that is the only motive which induces me to seek 
the floor. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. lIcall the gentleman 
to order. This question is not debatable. 

Mr. BURNE If the gentleman has any 
knowledge at all of parliamentary practice and 
rules, he will take his seat and allow me to proceed. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I know, when the 
Speaker decides a question to be out of order, and 
debate to be out of order, that debate is not in 
order on that question. 

Mr. BARR. I call the gentleman from Illinois 
to order. 


} 
1 


that the question I raise is not one of personal | 
privilege; and I take an appeal from that decision. | 

The SPEAKER. Then the question now is, 
‘* Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the House ?’’ 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I demand tellers 
on that question. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. CONKLING. I move that the appeal be 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 1 demand tellers 
on that motion. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Om and | 
Wiwsiow were appointed. 

Mr. WHITELEY. Let me ask the Speaker a 


{| 
uestion: can the House be discharged from the | 


urther consideration of the subject of the seventh | 
regiment of New York city? 
The SPEAKER. No motion is in order while 
the House is dividing. 
The question was taken; and the appeal from 
the decision of the Chair was laid upon the table; 
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the tellers having reported—ayes eighty-six, noes || resolution of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
not counted. Carter] is before the House, for it is not before 
Mr. GILMER. I rise to a question of privi- | the House, having been objected to when it was 
lege —of parliamentary privilege. offered to be introduced. 
Mr. BURNETT. And I rise to a question of || R. L. B. CLARK. 
privilege. T want to know, sir, by what right || Mr. GILMER. Irise to a question of privilege. 


the Speaker of this House takes the floor from 4 || The petition and papers in the case of R. L. B 
gentleman who was recognized by him, and upon 


: : ; = | Clark were referred to the Committee of Elections, 
the floor stating his point of order, without a hear- 


sy. || When, in the judgment of that committee, they 
ing from that gentleman, and without the Chair || more properly belong Sn tad nantniitan of (falas 


listening to the point made by which to enable | ay ahi aa s 
him to otiedtitey tétenadion his salen? I was rec- || on Se Elections pe Semen eee 
cuithnedt hel ia Ciaie aah § wee Gen een O can possibly attend to without looking into claims 
ee am ce ar Lealbed the 8 aon | onthe Goverfiment. I therefore, under direction 
er’s ne ts to my point; and then withous thy | by en a following resolution, 
: : - ’ }} an ope it wi > adopted : 
i| pred: 
question of order being decided by the Speaker, ie . 4 : aa 
he took the floor from me, and put the a She Cock seas (es eee ease ew 
he “th neers 6 N vob || _ Resolved, That the Committee of Elections be discharged 
upon the motion of the ge ntleman from New Yor |} from the further consideration of the petition of R. L. RB. 
1 
1] 


to lay the appeal upon the table. }| Clark, contestant iu the Thirty-Pourth Congress for the seat 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North | of 1, tg a a 
Carolina will waive his question for a moment “~ ET at ie Aneel, a4» rasedy 
until the gentleman from Rentuck yisheard. The teen “are aoe a ie a rem 
Chair did recognize the gentleman from Kentucky, DT en ene 
and did give him the floor. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH. Afterthe Speaker gave 
the gentleman the floor, I rose and called the gen- 


} 
ELECTION OF PRINTER. 
tleman from Kentucky to order, for the reason 
de 


Mr. BOYCE. I call for the regular order of 
business. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
ness is the execution of the special order for the 
election of Printer. 

Mr. CARTER. I wish to say a word. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I object. 

Mr. CARTER. If the House will suspend its 
rules, I will submit the resolution referred to; so 
that the gentleman from New Jersey may be heard 
upon it. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I move that there bea call 
of the House. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
agreed to. 


that the Chair had decided that the question raised 
was not a question of personal privilege, and that 
it was therefore not in order to debate it. There- 
upon it was that the question was put to the House 
on the motion to lay upon the table 

Mr. BARR. I call the gentleman from Illinois | 
to order. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Illinois 
was neither recognized nor heard by the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The géntleman will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire, sir, to move that || 98! } 
the gentleman from New Jersey, {Mr. Apraltn,} The roll was called, when the following mem- 
one of the joint committee of arrangements on the || bers failed to answer to their names: 
occasion of the inauguration of the equestrian | coenre Rote, Denham Baers Roe go 

tac nx, Renben Davis, Delano, English, Frank, Hale, 

statue of W ashington, be heard upon the matters | Haskin, Hill, Jackson, Keitt, Kenyon, Kunkel, Linmer 
involved in the resolution of the gentleman from || Majiory, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Palmer, Potter, 
New York, [Mr. Carrer,] and which reflect upon \ Rust, Scranton, Stevens, Tappan, Taylor, Vance, Wood, 
and censure that committee. I think justice de- || and Woodson. 
mands that that should be done. || During the call, 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. I object. || Mr. KILGORE stated that Mr. Hamuton was 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to make a single | 


paired off with Mr. Guarvey. 
suggestion to the Chair before he decides the ques- | Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin, stated that 
tion, and it is this: the resolution offered by the | 


Mr. Porrer was detained from the House by se- 
gentleman from New York involved the charaeter |, vere indisposition, and that he had paired off with 





and conduct of a committee of this House. || Mr. Davipson. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. [rise to a questionof || Mr. ASHMORE stated that Mr. Keirr was 
order. || paired off with Mr. Tappan. 

Mr. BARR. And I call the gentleman from || Mr. REYNOLDS stated that Mr. Hasxm was 
Illinois to order. 1 paired with Mr. Burcuuntil next Friday at twelve 


Mr. BURNETT. I am stating a question of || o’clock, m, ; 
order myself, and I hope the Chair will hear me. | Mr. McQUEEN. I desire to say that I first 
The gentleman is mistaken if he thinks he can || paired off Mr. Vaypever with Mr. Kerrr; but 
take the floor from me, for only one question of || by a subsequent arrangement, Mr. Keirr was 
order can be raised at one time, and | have made || paired off with Mr. Tarran,and Mr. Vanpever's 
mine first, and it, therefore, has precedence. || pair was transferred to Mr. Bonuam. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his || Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, stated that Mr. Jacx- 
question of order || son was paired off with Mr. Tuaver. 
Mr. BURNETT. The question I desire to CONTESTED-BLECTION CASE. 
submit is this: that’ resolution having gone into || The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, pre- 
the proceedings of this House, and constituting, || sented to the House testimony taken in the con- 
as it does, a part of the record of our debate, hav- || tested-clection case from Kentucky; which was 
ing been published and gained notoriety in the || referred to the Committee of Elections, and or- 
country | dered to be printed. 





r. Defrees. 

The House then proceeded to a thirteenth vote 
for Printer, + ith tae following result: Whole num - 
ber of votes cast, 157; necessary toa choice, 99; of 


| which— . 
| 
| 


the name of 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. Is this question de- || stealth Gabi OSR oie 

batable? . : 
ais .- || Mr. COLFAX. Before proceeding to the vote 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it is ra ; ; 
not debatoble if objected to. | I desire to say that I am authorized to withdraw 


Mr. FARNSWORTH. Then [ object. 

Mr. BURNETT. I think I have a right to be 
heard. I cannot understand why gentlemen of 
the other side are unwilling to let appear a refuta- 
tion of the charges contained in that resolution. 





Mr. FARNSWORTH. 1 call the gentleman || par, Fon nee ian maeiesn noes ore 
to order. Dir. BOM 6.000 cscccctdesboetecs cece cecons secs eters 
Mr. CARTER. tf the House will suspend the Mr. He eeeeeees wines 
rules and let my resolution come in, then gentle || Ayr DyrehSerrser sees" Bre seen ae 
men of the other side can make their explanation. She: MOWER . 8086. dia <s).. svseedoveceveccdsect i 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- || Mr. Coombs............cseceseeeeeeeeereeeees coal 


tucky is mistaken if he is of the belief that the || So there was no election. 
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The foliowing is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Glossbrenner—Measrs. Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barkedale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Bouligny, Boyee, Branch, Briggs, Burnett, John B. Clark, 
Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, John G. Davis, Reuben 
Davis, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Gartrell, 
Hamilton, John T’. Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, 
Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jenkins, Jones, Landrum, 
Leake, Logan, Love, Maciay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. 
Mariin, Maynard, MeClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, 
Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Noell Pendle. 
ton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Reagan, Riggs, James of 
Robinson, Ruffin, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, Wil- 
liam Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, 
Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, 
Winsiow, and Wrigtit. 

For Mr. Ford—Messrs.Green Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Burroughs, Buffin- 
ton, Burlingame, Butterfield, Carter,Case,Colfax,Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode,Curtis, Dawes, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Foster, French, Gooch, 
Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, 
Lee, Marston, McKean, McKnight, Millward, Moorhead, 
Edward Joy Morris, Nixon, Olin, Pettit, Potule, Rice, 
James C. Robinson, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman,Somes, 
Spauiding, Spinner, William Stewart, Van Wyck, Verree, 
Wade, Windom, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Bali—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Babbitt, Bing- 
ham, Burnham, Campbell, Carey, H. Winter Davis, Duell, 








Etheridge, Ferry, Irvine, DeWitt C. Leach, Loomis, Love- | 
joy, McPherson, Morrill, Morse, Porter, Royce, Stanton, | 


Stratton, Theaker, Tompkins, Trimble, Waldron,Walton, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Wells, 
Wilson, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Seaton—Measrs. Boteler, Brabson, Bristow, De 
Jarnette, Gilmer, Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, James M. Leach, 
Millson, Quarles, Willian N. H. Smith, Stokes, and Web- 
ster. 

For Mr. Defrees—Messrs. Killinger and Longnecker. 

For Mr. Winton—Messrs. Adrain and Reynolds. 

For Mr. Holloway—Mr. Israel Washburn. 

For Mr. Coombs—Mr. Perry. 

During the vote, 

Mr. WHITELEY said: My pair with Mr. 
Hickman expired at twelve o’clock to-day; but, 
considering the state of his health, which will not 
admit of night travel, | have agreed to extend the 
pair until to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, m, 

Mr. NIBLACK stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. AsuHiey. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States, by the hands of 
James Bucnanan, his Private Secretary. 

FOURTEENTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. 
The House proceeded to a fourteenth vote for 
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| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


|| pher Robinson, Royce, schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, | 


Printer, with the following result: Whole num- | 
ber of votes cast, 197; necessary to a choice, 99; | 


of which — 


Mr. Ford received .......sceseseces b abbas ecbbabons 91 
iy C..) boss cena ch agen eseo) Deaawak 81 
ls MON a w0'0 0500 015d sUEses 65 0d 6% 645s Sots Seboes 14 
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So there was no choice. 


The following is the result of the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Ford—Messrs. Charies F, Adams, Green Adams, 
Aldrich, Alley, William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Bingham, 
Blair, Biake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, 
Burronghs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, 
Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, “liot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Foster, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 
Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Francis W. 
Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. 
Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Marston, McKean, Mc- 
Knight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward 
Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Pettit, Porter, Pottie, 
Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, 
Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, William 
Stewart, Stratton, Theaker, Trimble, Van Wyck, Verree, 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Wells, Windom, Woodruff, and 
Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Bouligny, Boyce, Branch, Briggs, Burnett, John B. Clark, 
Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, John G. Davis, Reuben 
Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundsoa, English, Flor- 
ence, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, flawkins, Hill, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jenkins, 
Jones, Landruin, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles 
D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, Mc- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, 
Nelson, Noell, Pendicton, Peyton, Phelps, Pugh, Reagan, 
Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Scott, Sickles, Simms, 
Singleton, William Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, James A. 
Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandig- 
ham, Winslow, and Wright. 

For Mr. Seaton — Messrs. Boteler, Brabson, Bristow, 
Gilmer, Hardeman, Millson, Pryor, Quarles, William N. H, 
Smith, Stokes, Vance, Webster, James M. Leach, and 
Hatton. 

For Mr. Ball— Messrs. H. Winter Davis, Etheridge, 
Ferry, Leary. Tan, Elihu B. Washburne, Cadwal- 
ader C. Washburn, and Wilson. 





|| Mr. KILLINGER said: I desire to vote; but | 


| 

| 
} the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
} 

j 

} 





— — — — - — 


For Mr. Holloway—Mr. Israel Washburn. 





| For Mr. Winton—Mr. Adrain: | 
| For Mr. Coombs—Mr. Perry. | 
| | 
j i 


| During the vote, 
} ' 
j 

| I do it witha protest. 1 abominate the vote; but || 

| { am bound to give it, suppose. I vote for 

| Mr, Ford. 

| ‘The result was then announced, as above re- 

| corded, 

| Mr. HOARD. Would it be in order to move 

that on the next ballot a plurality shall elect ? 

| TheSPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The 
rules prescribe a particular mode of electing offi- | 

| cers. 

FIFTEENTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. | 


| 
| The House proceeded to a fifteenth vote for | 
| Printer, with the following result: Whole number | 





of votes cast, 189; necessary to a choice, 95; of | 
which— 


| 

| 
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| The following is the vote in detail: 
For Mr. Ford—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, |! 


So there was no choice. 
| 


Aldrich, Alley, William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Bingham, 
Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, 
Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Coliax, Corwin, 
Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Dueli, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, 
| Eliot, Farnsworth, Fenton, Berry, Foster, French, Gooch, 
Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Hoard, Hum- 
| phrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, L.ong- 
necker, Loomis, Marston, McKean, McKnight, MePher- 
son, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
| Morse, Nixon, Olin, Pettit, Porter, Pottle, Rice, Christo- 


| Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stratton, Theaker, | 


Walton, Wells, Windom, Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
| son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, | 
Bouligny, Boyce, DeanshyBrigte, Burnett, John B. Clark, 
Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cox, James Craig, Burton | 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De 
Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Gar- | 
trell, Hamilton, John T’. Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Hol- 
man, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jenkins, Jones, Landruin, | 
Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. 
Martin, Maynard, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Sydeniam 
Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, | 
Phelps, Pugh, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Sickles, 
Sims, Singleton, William Smith, Stallworth, Stout, 'Tay- 
lor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Winslow, and 
Wright. 

For Mr. Seaton—Messrs. Boteler, Brabson, Bristow, Gil- 
mer, Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, James M. Leach, Millson, 
| Pryor, Quarles, William N. H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, 
Webster, Stevenson, and Reagan. 

For Mr. Ball—Messrs. H. Winter Davis, Etheridge, Love- | 
joy, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, and 
Wilson. 

For Mr. Winton—Mr, Adrain. 

For Mr. Coombs—Mr. Perry. 

For Mr. Holloway—Mr. Israel Washbuirii. 





During the vote, 

| Mr. KELLOGG, of Michigan, stated that Mr. 
Cooper had paired off with Mr. Burroveus. 
| Mr. ELY stated that he was paired with Mr. 
| McCyernanp for the day. 
| Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, stated that 
_ he had paired off with Mr. Stewart, of Maryland. 
| Mr. KILLINGER, when his name wus called, 
| said: With a mental reservation, I vote for Mr. 
| Ford. 
| The result of the vote was then announced, as 
| above recorded. ’ 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move that the House do 
| now adjourn. . 

Mr. ASHMORE. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his motion, and allow me to move that 


Whole on the state of the Union 
Mr. FLORENCE _ [have no objection to that. 
Mr. WHITELEY. I ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina to delay his motion a moment, to 
enable me to introduce two or three bills. 
Mr. ASHMORE. I cannotrefuse todoso,asmy 
friend from Delaware was sick when his State was 
| called a few days since for bills and resolutions. 


DELAWARE BREAKWATER. 


Mr. WHITELEY, thereupon, by unanimous 
consent, introduced a bill to complete the Dela- 
ware breakwater; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 


| Tompkins, Trimble, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, || 


a 
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MOLE ON THE DELAWARE SHORE. 
Mr. WHITELEY also introduced a bill for 


the construction of a mole or pier on the shore of 
the Delaware bay, opposite the breakwater; which 
was read a first and second time, apd referred to 
the Committee on Commerce 


ELECTION OF PRINTER. 


Mr. ASHMORE. I move thatthe rules be sus- 
pended and that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr.GILMER. [ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina to withdraw that motion, to enable me 
to introduce a bill for reference. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I do not like to refuse the 
request of the gentleman from North Carolina; but 
if | yield to him there are scores of gentlemen who 
will want the same privilege. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I want it under- 
stood that I will object, until I am allowed to in- 
troduce the bill which I attempted to introduce 
this morning. 

Mr. BLAKE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. ASHMORE. I have not yielded the floor. 
My motion is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has recognized 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Braxe.] The 





| motion to go into the Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union is not in order, pending the 
question of the election of Printer. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I move to postpone the 
special order for the election of Printer till to-mor- 
row. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Biaxe] has the floor. 

Mr. BLAKE. Unless the House will take an- 


_ other vote for Printer to-day, I desire to speak toa 





| it till next Monday. 


privileged question. [Cries of ** Vote!’’ ** Vote!’’] 

Mr. FLORENCE. ThenI move that the elec- 
tion of Printer be postponed till to-morrow at one 
o’clock. I want to have a little consultation, in 
consequence of the position of matters, in relation 
to the Printership. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from 
Ohio yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BLAKE. Ido. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Then I submit the motion 
that the election of Printer be postponed till one 
o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. GROW. I move toamend by postponing 
{ would prefer to have the 
question disposed of to-day; but if we are to post- 
pone it, | am opposed to postponing it from day 
today. Let it go over till Monday next. 

Mr. FLORENCE, Very well; I have no ob- 
jection. | accept the amendment. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH, I wish to move an 
amendment tothat. I hope this question will not 
be kept before the House every Monday—a day 
that ought to be devoted to the introduction of bills 
and resolutions. I therefore move an amendment 
that the election of Printer be postponed till the 
first Monday in Junenext, (Cries of **Agreed!”’ 
from the Democratic benches. ] 

The SPEAKER stated the question to be first 
on the amendment to postpone till the first Mon- 
day in June. 

r. LONGNECKER demanded the yeas and 
nays. 
he yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STANTON. If it is not too late, I move 
to lay the whole subject on the table. 

The SPEAKER. It is too late; there has been 
a response received, “ ; 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 74, nays 108; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adrain, Allen, ‘Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, Boyce, 
Brabson, Branch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, 
John Cochrane, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Jolin 
G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Edmundson, Eng- 
lish, Farnsworth, Florence, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. 
Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, Houston, foward, 
Hughes, Jenkins, Jones, Landrum, Leake, Logah, Love, 
Maclay, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, McQueen, McRae, 
Miles, Millson, Sydenham Muore, Isaac N. Morris, Noell, 
Pendieton, Phelps, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James 
C. Robinson, Ruffin, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, 
William N. H. Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, Stout, 
ie Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Winslow, and 

right—74. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- 
rich, Alley, William C, Anderson, Babbitt, Bingham, Blair, 
Blake, Boteler, Brayton, B ; Bristow, Butlinton, Bur- 


lingame, Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Case, Colfax, Corwin, Covede, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, 
| Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Etheridge, 
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Fenton, Ferry, Foster, French, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gur- || 


ley, Hate, Hall, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hel- 


mick, Hill, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Francis | 


W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kiigore, Killinger, DeWitt C. 
Leach, James M. Leach, Lee, Loagnecker, Loomis, Love- 
joy, Marston, Charles D. Martin, McKean, McKnight, Mc- 


Pherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, | 


Morse, Nelson, Olin, Perry, Pettit, Peyton, Porter, Pottle, 
Reynolds, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Schwartz, Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Stokes, Stratton, Theaker, Tompkins, Trimble, Van Wyck, 





Verree, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Wash- | 


burn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Webster, 
Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Woodruf!—108. 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 
During the vote, 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, when his name | 


was called, said: I do not wish, Mr. Speaker, to 
vote ignorantly on this proposition. I should 
like to know who would do the printing of the 
House if it were agreed to. If the gentleman who 
moved the amendment will be kind enough to in- 


form me on that point, I shall be better prepared | 


to vote. I vote ‘*no,”’ on a general principle. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. 
batable I will be happy to answer. 
the Democratic benches, ‘*Yes,’’ ‘Let him an- 
swer.’’] 1] expect that the printing of the House 
will be done in the same manner as it has been 
done heretofore. 
much by the postponement as we have suffered 
from having the matter eternally up. 

Several Democrats. That is right. We will 
save moncy by it. 

The vote having been announced as above, 

The SPEAKER stated that the question re- 


curred on Mr. Grow’s amendment to postpone 


I do not think we will suffer as | 


- . . 3s | 
If the question is de- | 
{Cries from | 


the election of Printer till Monday next at one | 


o’clock. 
Mr. GROW. If the motion to postpone be 


insisted on, | will change my amendment so as 


to make it Friday next instead of Monday, as | 


Friday is the day for private business. 


Mr. FLORENCE. Oh, no; do not interfere | 


with private bills; we will take up the Private 
Calendar on Friday. Make it to-morrow week. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. No postpone- 
ment. Let us get through with the election to-day. 
(Cries of ** Call the roll!’"] 

Mr. HOUSTON. I move to postpone till next 
Monday, instead of till next Friday. I do not 
want private bill day to be taken up with this 
matter. 

Mr. STANTON. Let us take another vote 
to-day. 

Mr. PEYTON. I move to amend by inserting 
Wednesday next. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is an amendment in 
the third degree, and is not in order. 

Mr. PEYTON. Well, I hope the gentleman 
from Alabama will accept my amendment. 

Mr. HOUSTON insisted on his amendment. 

The SPEAKER held Mr. Peyron’s amend- 
ment to be in order. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. I wish to inquire 
whether, if a motion be made to lay the proposi- 
tion to postpone on the table, that motion would 
have any further effect than to lay the proposition 
to postpone on the table? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hardly supposes 
that that motion would be in order. The Chair 
understands the practice of the House to have 
been otherwise. The motion now before the 
House is the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Peyron,] to postpone the elec- 
tion of Printer till Wednesday next. 

The question was taken; and the amendment 
was not agreed to. 

The question recurred on Mr. Hovston’s 
amendment to postpone till Monday next; and it 
was not agreed to. 

The question recurred on Mr. Grow’s motion 
to postpone tll Friday, at one o’clock; and it was 
not agreed to. 

_ The question recurred on Mr. FLorence’s mo- 
tion to postpone the election of Printer till to- 
morrow. 

Mr. FLORENCE, I do not desire to interfere 
with the election. [Cries of **Call the roll!’’} If 
the gentlemen upon the other side think they can 
concentrate their votes sufficiently to ‘elect a 
Printer, I am sure I do not want to be an obstacle 
in their way. I therefore withdraw my moticn. 

Mr, DAVIS, of Indiana. 1 move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was disagreed to. 


| 
j 
| 
} 
| 











Mr. KILGORE, Before we proceed to vote, 


I again place in nomination John D. Defrees, of | 


Indiana. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I think it is now 
very evident that there will be no election to-day. 
I move, therefore, that the House do now adjourn. 
[Cries of ** No!’ “No!” from the Republican 
benches. ] 

Mr. FLORENCE. If there is to be any of 
this nonsense, we may as well adjourn. [Cries 
of ** Call the roll!’’} 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Asgentlemen op- 
posite seem to think there can be an election, I 
will withdraw my motion. [Cries of ‘* Call the 
roll!”’ 

Mr. FLORENCE. 
of the House. I find that many gentlemen upon 
our side have left the House, under the impres- 
sion that the election would be postponed. Lask, 
therefore, in fairness, that we may have a call of 
the House, I am always a fair man, and I only 
want an opportunity for our friends to be here. I 
call for the yeas and nays on my motion. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The House refused to order a call. 


ELECTION OF A PRINTER. 

The House then proceeded to vote viva voce the 
sixteenth time for Printer, with the following re- 
sult: Whole number of votes cast, 185; necessary 
to a choice, 93; of which— 
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The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Ford—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, 
William C. Anderson, Babbitt, Bingham, Blair, Blake, 
Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butterfield, 
Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Corwin, Covode, 

| Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Farnsworth, Fentons ferry, Foster, French, Gooch, Grow, 
Gurley, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutebins, 
Irvine, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Kil- 
linger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Love- 
| joy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, 
| Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, 
| Olin, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Reynolds, Rice, Christopher 
Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, 
Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stratton, ‘Theaker, Tomp- 
| kins, Trimble, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Waldron, Wal- 
ton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Eliihu B. Washburne, Is 
rael Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, Woodruff, and 
| Mr. Speaker. 
For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Bouligny, Boyce, Branch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, 


Crawford, Curry, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
| nette, Edmundson, Florenee, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. 
Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, Heuston, Howard, 
Hughes, Jenkins, Jones, Landrum, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, McQueen, 
McRae, Miles, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, 
| Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pugh, Reagan, Riggs, 

James C. Robinson, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William 

Smith, Staflworth, Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
| Underwood, Vallandigham, Winslow, and Wright. 


James M. Leach, Maynard, Millson, Pryor, Quarles, Wil- 
liam N. H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, and Webster. 
For Mr. Ball—Messrs. H. Winter Davis, and Etheridge. 
For Mr. Winton—Mr. Adrain. 


During the vote, 


of gentlemen around him, he would withdraw the 
| nomination of Mr. Defrees. 
Mr. FARNSWORTH, when his name was 
| called, said: I was asked a moment since what 
| the effect would be, if we postponed the election 
| of Printer. I have examined the statutes, and 
| find that it would simply leave the House without 
|a regular Printer; and that in such a case, the 
| Committee on Printing would have the whole 
| control of the subject—[Cries of ‘‘ Order!’’ and 
| **Go on with the call.’’} 
| Mr. MOORHEAD said: I was paired off with 
| Mr. Lamar, who is absent, but I had the privi- 
| lege of transferring the pair, and as my colleague, 
Mr. Scranton, is absent, I have transferred the 
| pair to him for to-day. 1 vote for Mr. Ford. 

Mr. JUNKIN stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Monteomery on the election of Printer 
only. 

he tellers having reported the result of the 

vote as above recorded, 


| 
| The SPEAKER declared that Tuomas H. Forp 


sentatives for the Thirty-Sixth Congress. 
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DEATH OF HON. CYRUS SPINK. 
Mr. BLAKE. Mr. Speaker, from a sense of 


|| duty, and in obedience to a custom which has ob- 


I move that there be a call | 


Mr. KILGORE said, that at the solicitation | 


| Cobb, John Cochrane, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, | 


For Mr. Seaton—Messrs. Green Adams, Boteler, Brab- 
son, Briggs, Bristow, Gilmer, Hardeman, Hatton, Hill, | 


tained here, | rise to announce the death of Hon, 
Cyrus Spink, a member eleet, at the time of his 
decease, of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, from the 
fourteenth congressional district of the State of 
Ohio. He died at Wooster, in the county of 
Wayne, on the 31st day of May, 1859. He was 
born in Berkshire county, State of Massachusetts, 
on the 24th day of March, 1793, and had, at the 
tume of his death, attained to the age of sixty-seven 
years. 

Mr. Spink was from that old revolutionary 
stock which now, unfortunately for our country, 
are mostly gone to their reward. Shibnah Spink, 
the father of Cyrus, served in the war of the Rev- 
olution, and was at that bloody struggle known 
as the battle of Long Island, and a prominent 
actor in those memorable scenes of suflering, pri- 
vation, and patriotic endurance, which oceurred 
in that gloomy period of our nation’s history, 
while the American army was in winter quarters 
at Valley Forge in 1777-78. 

It was by the teachings of a father, who had 
been taught by Washington to make all needful 
sacrifices upon the altar of liberty, for the good of 
his country, that Cyrus Spink was prepared for 
usefulness. His parents were of the Quaker de- 
nomination, and his father one of the few of that 
belief who took up arms in defense of the self- 


| evident truth that all men are created equal. 


At an early age, in the spring of 1815, Crrus 
Spink, without money, or friends to accompany 
him, left his father’s house to find a home and 
friends in the State of Ohio; on that soil which 
had been consecrated to liberty by the ordinance 
of Congress of 1787. In that then wilderness 
country, Cyrus Spink found ample scope for the 
honest impulses of his nature. He teode several 
excursions through the State, and was engaged 
for a time in teaching school at Kendall, in Stark 
county. It was at Kendall the Hon. Joseph H. 
Larwill, surveyor for the county of Wayne, be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Spink, and, being im- 
pressed with his talents and honesty, at once 
appointéd him deputy county surveyor, which 
was in the fall of 1815. 

The appointment and oath of office bear date 
October 18, 1815; and he continued to act as dep- 
uty county surveyor under Mr, Larwill until De- 


cember, 1816. 


The surveys and records of the county of 
Wayne, in the handwriting of Mr. Spink, show 
that Mr. Larwill had the faculty, in an eminent 
degree, to discover the right man for the place. In 
December, 1816, he was appointed county sur- 
veyor, and continued to fill that post to December, 
1821. During a part of this last-named period, he 
was also district surveyor; and in the mean time, 


| from September 26, 1820, to October 15, 1821, he 


performed the duties of county auditor. 

On the 19th day of February, 1819, he was mar- 
ried to Nancy Campbell Beall, daughter of Gen- 
eral Reason Beall, with whom, to the day of his 


| death, a period of more than forty years, he had 


lived in the enjoyment of all those domestic com- 
forts which cluster about and make home desir- 
able. 

In the year 1821, he was elected a member of the 


| House of Representatives of the Legislature of 
| Ohio, and faithfully served the people of the county 


of Wayne in that capacity during the session of 
1821-22. Duringa portion of the time from 1816 
to 1822, Mr. Spink was employed in the land office 
at Wooster; and from 1822 to 1824 he wasengaged 
with General Reason Beall in the register’sofhce, 
On the resignation of General Beall in 1824, he was 
appointed his successor. His first commission as 
register bears the signature of President Monroe, 
and is dated January 14, 1824. He was reap- 
pointed by President John Quincy Adamsfor four 
years, by commission bearing date January 28, 
1828. Mr. Spix was one of the presidential clect- 
ors for the State of Ohio in 1844; and as such, cast 
the vote of the State for Kentucky’s honored states- 


| man, Henry Clay, for President of the Untied 


States. He was a member of the State board of 


| equalization for the State of Ohio in 1846. He 


having received a majority of all the votes cast, || 
was duly elected Printer of the House of Repre- || 


was a delegate to the national Whig convention 
in 1852. He wasappointed by Governor Chase, in 
}856, one of the directors of the Ohio penitentiary; 
and on the second Tuesday of October, 1858, 


'| was elected by a large majority of the people of the 
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fourteenth congressional district of the State of 
Ohio a member of this House; a position he did 
not live to fill, but which he would have adorned 
with sterling integrity, sound common sense, and 
high-toned patriousm. Ure 

Mr. Spink came into the State of Ohio without 
means and unsurrounded by friends; he lived to 
obtain a competency of the one and an abundance 
of the other. His life and example will ever be 
saying to the young men of the nation, *‘ be honest, 
industrious, upright, persevering, devoted to the 
free institutions of your country, and the highest 
honors of the Republic shall be yours.”’ In all 
the positions of public trust Cyrus Spink was 
called upon to fill, he illustrated the truth of that 
sentiment, ‘‘an honest man is the noblest work 
of God.’? He was a devout believer in the Chris- 
tian religion; and for the last twenty years of his 
life was an honored member of the Baptist church. 
taking a lively interest in the progress of Christian- 
ity throughout the world, and endeavoring to con- 
form his life to the sublime teachings of Christ and 
Hisapostles. Death, Mr. Speaker, knows nosec- 
tions, and is no respecter of persons; the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, are alike the sub- 
jects of his demands, and all must bow to his in- 
exorable mandates. Sir, this is the fourth time 
since the election of this Congress our ranks have 
been invaded by that grim monster; and now 
Harris and Goode, Broderick and Spink are num- 
bered with the dead. Sir, if these repeated lessons 
on man’s mortality shall lead us to God, and 
enable us to perform our whole duty to man, they 
will not have been given in vain, nor lost to the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the moral character, together with 
the position of Cyrus Sp:nx, at the time of his 
death, entitle his memory to some signal mark of 
our approbation and admiration. I therefore 
move the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, ‘That the members of this House, from a sin- 
eere desire of showing every mark of respect due to the 
memory of Hon. Cyrus Spink, deceased, late a Represent- 
ative from the State of Ohio, will go into mourning by 
wearing crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the proceedings in relation to the death 
of Hon. Cyrus Spink, be forwarded by the Clerk of this 
House to the widow of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect forthe mem- 
ery of the deceased, this House do now adjourn. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate a copy of the 
foregoing proceedings to the Senate. 


Mr. CURTIS. General Cyrus Spr, the hon- 
orable member elect, whose demise has just been 
announced by his honorable successor, com- 
menced his manly career in Wayne county, Ohio, 
when savage hordes still held the infant settle- 
ments of the Northwest in dread and danger. Be- 

ond and around this little clearing, extended for 
Gotivahe of miles westward, in almost unbroken 
continuity, a vast, unexplored,and gloomy forest. 
This wilderness was the camp and battle-ground 
of Indian warriors which crossed the way of em- 
pire, and must be destroyed. Those who have 
never seen the great American forest in its native 
magnitude, as it existed in 1815, will never see the 
most sublime picture in the world, and can form 
no conception of the sacrifice of life and labor 
involved inits subjugation. For the last fifty years 
the axman’s steady blows have wasted and worn 
it away, and the great forest, and the pioneers who 
streve against it, now molder in a common grave. 

General Spink participated in the privations, 
exposures, and toil, that wrought the mighty 
change in the county and State of his adoption. 
That great forest, the Indian wigwam, the savage 
beasts, and savage men, have given place to cul- 
tivated fields, populous towns, lowing herds, intel- 
ligent citizens, and all the industrial, social, and 
happy incidents of a refined civilization, 

‘his transformation of the great American wil- 
derness to the eondition of fertile fields and modern 
civilization, is the great historic aehievement of 
the last fifty years in the Northwest; and he who 
faithfully records the scenes of privation, toil, and 
danger incident to that history, will place the 
name of Cyrus Spink among the leadersin Wayne 
county; and posterity will erect enduring monu- 
ments to the memory of him and his associates. 

In 1842, I becamea resident of Wooster, where I 
soon made the acquaintance of her distinguished 
citizen, now her deceased and lamented Represent- 
ative. He wasthen in the full vigor of life; aleading 
man and prosperous merchant. Western mer- 
ehnnts are a distinctive, self-constituted , conserva- 
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relation to the ancient Venetian or modern commer- 


and success. Satisfied with moderate gains, they 
embark in no fictitious hazards; but supply their 
neighbors with all kinds of merchandise, and be- 
come familiar and friendly with all the surround- 
ing classes of men. They are the leaders of so- 
ciety, the deacons of the church, the founders of 
schools, the directors of banks and railroads, and 
the arbiters of accounts and controversies among 
their confiding friends. 

General Spryx, when I knew him, was a good 
pe of this classof men. He took part in every- 
thing that related to the public weal. He was a 
man of easy circumstances, commanding address, 
gentlemanly deportment, and prominent in all 
public assemblies. 

In politics, he was emphatically a Henry Clay 
Whig; an elector in 1844, with whom I had the 
honor to canvass; and so devoted was he to the 
Sage of Ashland, he reluctantly submitted to the 
nomination of General Taylor in 1848. In those 
days, the summit counties of Ohio, which included 

ayne, were intensely Democratic; and Democ- 
racy then moved with undivided and invincible 
forces. But gradually, political revolutions placed 
General Spink at the head of a successful party, 
which he assisted in organizing; and, as a just 
tribute to his talents and fidelity, he was elected 
to this Thirty-Sixth Congress. 

His life, in my judgment, was a complete suc- 
cess; for I am told this distinction was the sum- 
mit of his political ambition. It is sad to think 
he did not live to enter upon the duties of a Rep- 
resentative, for he would have done credit to him- 
self, and we would have been proud of such a 
peer. i 

But the ways of Providence are inscrutable. 
Before the day of our assembling, he was sum- 
moned to a higher tribunal, and his successor is 
here to fill his temporal station, and announce his 
sad demise. 

Wooster is draped in a mantle of mourning. 
Many of her noblest sons have, within a few past 
years, gone to their final account. A Bell,a Stibbs, 
a Sloan, a Bissell, a Hemphill, and now General 

! Spink, all distinguished actors, fresh in my mem- 
| 





ory, and well known throughout a large portion 
of Ohio, are reposing in tlie silent city of the dead. 
In the ordering ofa merciful and mysterious Provi- 
dence, I, a friend and survivor, have been called 
on to unite in the usual honors accorded to public 
men. I mingle in the sorrows of the afflicted, and 
I tender an humble, but grateful tribute of respect 
to the memory of departed worth. 

Mr. Speaker, I second the resolutions of the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio. 


I can add but little to what 
| has already been said in memory of my deceased 
| friend and colleague. Most of those who join in 
| this mark of respect had no personal acquaint- 

ance with the deceased. They butadd the com- 
mon tribute to a fellow-member, called but a little 
| while before us to the company of the dead. 

I have known General Spinx from my boyhood. 
His manly form is now before me, as distinct in 
my memory, as you, sir, or any of ourassociates 
around me, is distinct to my view. He was not 
| a great man in the sense in which that term is 
| used. The flashes of genius did not disturb his 
judgment, nor the fierce energy of ambition con- 
sume his strength, or consign his name to the ad- 
ulation of friends, or the hate of foes. He wasa 
just man; a man who performed all the duties of 
an active life without fear and without reproach. 
Trained in the early days of Ohio, when the life 
of a pioneer was a continual war with uncultivated 
nature, he lived to see the forest give way before 
the labor of a hardy race; the vase log hut super- 
seded by the comfortable mansion, and scattered 
settlements commenced in a wilderness rising into 
cities, towns, and villages. 

In this contest of civilization he was not an idle 
spectator; he performed a full part. If he did not 
conquer a land flowing with milk and honey; he, 
and those like him, made one. He was fond of 
narrating the adventures of the early settlers. His 
conversation was a local history. Added to the 
information he acquired by his intercourse with 
men, he had read much, and communicated his 
information with a genial humor that always made 
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cial merchant princes; but unostentatious, they are | 
generally men of probity, integrity, prudence, || ration of useful human life; and yet, until a short 
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tive tlass of men. They have no resemblance or | him a favorite, especially with young men. When 


elected a member of this House, he was approach - 
ing the period allotted by Providence as the du- 


time before his death, his erect form and healthy 
appearance gave but few indications of his ap- 
proaching énd. Ifhe had lived to add the personal 


| acquaintance of his fellow-members to the testi- 


mony of his friends, the death of but few of our 
number would have caused more personal grief. 


and. yet kind and forbearing to all. He com- 
menced his political life as a supporter of Pres- 
ident Monroe; was attached to the Whig party 
| during its existence, and, at his death, was an 
earnest Republican. 

Firm, but moderate, he would never have al- 
lowed his political or personal feelings to have 
moved him from the line of duty. A true lover 
of his country, and ever obedient to law, he would 
have performed every duty and yielded every 
jvight, and, in return, would have demanded alike 
| obedience from others. 

When he was elected, I naturally associated his 
name as one of a triumvirate of Ohio early set- 
tlers and most worthy citizens, called from the 
| retirement of private life to take part in the stormy 
scenes of this Hall. Two of them were boys in 
the Territory before the State was born; they 
| were a part of a scatiered population of twenty- 
| five thousand white citizens in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, now become the home of more than seven 
| million of free, happy and intelligent people. I 

trusted to their moderation and conservative feel - 

ing to temper the excitement of political strife; to 

remind us that a race of sturdy men have devel- 
oped what we are required to preserve. One of 
| them has been called to that mysterious realm 
| through whose darkening gloom reason cannot 

guide us; but he has left to his colleagues and 
friends an example of rectitude and Christian 
purity demanding our respect and worthy of our 
emulation. 


| He would have been true to his party associntes, 








The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; 
and thereupon (at half past four o’clock, p. m.) 
the House adjourned.. 


IN SENATE 
Tvespay, February 28, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurey. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 


ate a report of the Secretary of State, communi- 
cating, in obedience to law, statements showing 
the number and designation of passengers arriving 
in the United States during the year 1859; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the 
Secretary .of the Treasury, communicating, in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 
2lst instant, information relative to the expendi- 
ture of the appropriation for the repairs of the 
light-house and pier at Chicago, Illinois; which 
was ordered to lie on the table; and a motion of 
Mr. Trumsv ct to print the report was referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HAMLIN presented the petition of Eunice 
Church, a widow, and formerly widow of Joshua 
Lambert, a seaman in the naval service, who died 
of wounds received in battle, praying for a pen- 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SLIDELL presented a memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the city of New Orleans, 
praying an immediate appropriation for continu- 
ing the work_on the custom-house at that place; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN presented the memorial of 
Kerr, Brierly & Co., praying indemnity for losses 
sustained in consequence of Indian hostilities 
while freighting goods, &c., to Salt Lake, Utah 
Territory; which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CAMERON presented five petitions ot 
manufacturers, colliers, merchants, farmers, me- 
chanics, miners, and laborers, of Schuylki!l 
county, Pennsylvania, praying such change in 
the tariff as shall afford pro to the indus- 
trial and productive interests of the country, the 
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system, and a substitution of specific for ad va- 
lorem duties; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. PUGH presented a petition of the owners 
of land underthe Houmas grant, protesting against 
the repeal of the second section of the act of June 
2, 1858, and praying the repeal of the joint reso- 
lution of March 3, 1859; which was referred to 
the select committee appointed on that subject. 

Mr. MALLORY presented an additional paper 
in favor of continuing the mail service by the 
steamship Isabel between Charleston and Ha- 
vana, via Savannah and Key West; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

He also presented additional papers in relation 
to the claim of the administrator of Calvin Read; 
which were referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. BROWN, it was 


Ordered, That Allen J. Carter have leave to withdraw 
his petition and papers from the files of the Senate. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I yesterday received, 
among other papers, a petition from citizens of 
St. Catharines, Senehe West, which I inadvert- 
ently presented. Thatshould have taken another 
direction. It should have gone to the Executive 


Department. I ask the consent of the Senate to 
withdraw that petition. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 


jection, leave will be granted to withdraw the peti- 
tion. 


Leave was granted. 


DIPLOMATIC COSTUME. 
Mr. SUMNER submitted the following resolu- 


tion; which was considered by unanimousconsent, | 


and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- | 
quested, if in his opinion not incompatible with the public | 
interest, to furnish to the Senate copies of all instructions, | 
past and present, with regard to the uniform or costume of | 


persons in the diplomatic or consular service, and also any 
correspondence with reference thereto. 


NORTHERN BOUNDARY. 


Mr. MASON submitted the following resolu- | 


tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to the Senate, if not incom- 
patible with the public interest, a copy of any report which 
may have been received from the commissioner on the 
part of the United States for marking the boundary, pur- 
suant to the first article of the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, of the Lith of June, 1846, show- 
ing the present condition of that work. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was referred the petition of Laura C. 
Humber, widow of Captain Charles H. Humber, 
of the Army, praying to be allowed a pension, 
submitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S. 
No. 227) for the relief of Laura C. Humber, 
widow of Charles H. Humber. The bill was 
read, and passed to a second reading; and the re- 
port was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Valentine Wehrheim, 
praying to be allowed a pension, submitted a re- 
port, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 228) for the 
relief of Valentine Wehtheim: The bill was read, 
and passed to a second reading; and the report 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
No. 150) for the relief of Madison Sweetser, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a 
— which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the memorial of An- 
— C. Bowman, widow of Captain Francis L. 

owman, of the Army, praying to be remuner- 
ated for the expense of conveying thevremains of 
her husband home in Pennsylvania, and to be al- 
lowed a pension, submitted a report, accompanied 
by a bill (S. No. 229) for the relief of Angelina 
C. Bowman, widow of Francis L. Bowman, late 
captain in the United States Army. The bill was 
read, and passed to a second reading; and the re- 
port was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TEN EYCK, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 95) for the relief of Elizabeth Montgom- 
ery, heir of Hugh Montgomery, reported it with- 
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out amendment, and submitted a report; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Claims, || 
to whom was referred the petition of Eliza E. | 
Ogden, praying for an equitable allowance of per 
centage on certain disbursements made by her late 
husband, Major Edmund A. Ogden, for the sup- 
pression of Indian hostilities, while acting as as- 
Sistant quartermaster in the Army of the United | 
States, submitted an adverse report; which was || 
ordered to be printed. |] 

Mr. FOOT, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom were referred reports ofthe Court of Claims 
on the claim of Robert Harrison and the claim of 
Letitia Humphreys, and a memorial of Letitia 
Fiumphreys,administratrix of Andrew Atkinson, 
deceased, submitted a report, accompanied by a bill | 
(S. No. 230) declaratory of the acts for carrying 
into effect the ninth article of the treaty between 
the United States and Spain. The bill was read, 
and passed to a second reading; and the report | 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, from the Committee on |) 


Revolutionary Claims, to whom the subject was | 
referred, submitted a report, accompanied by a bill 
(S. No. 231) to refund to the State of Georgia cer- 
tain moneys paid by said State to Peter Trezvant, || 
the legal representative of Robert Farquhar. The || 
bill was read, and passed toa second reading; and 
the report was ovderta to be printed. 
Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, || 
to whom was referred a motion to print the me- | 
morial of the Chamber of Commerce, of New |! 
York, on the subject of international law as to | 
damages resulting from collisions at sea, reported || 
in favor of printing the usual number; which was }| 
agreed to. 
He also, from the same committee, to whom | 
was referred the motion to print five thousand | 
additional copies of the report of the Postmaster || 
General, showing the amount of postage received | 


| in each State and Territory, annually, since 1840, | 





} 
| 


reported in favor of printing three thousand addi- | 
tional copies of the report; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom || 
was referred the report of the Secretary of War, 
communicating, in obedience to law, a statement 
of the contingent expenses of the War Depart- | 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1859, asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration; 
which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the motion to print the report of the | 
Secretary of War, communicating, in obedience | 
to law, a return of the militia of the United States, | 
and of their arms, accouterments, apd ammuni- | 
tion, for the year 1859, asked to be discharged from 
its further consideration; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the motion to print the report of the | 
Secretary of War, communicating, in obedience 
to law, a statement of the contingent expenses of || 
the military establishment for the year 1859, asked |) 
to be discharged from its further consideration; | 
which was agreed to. i] 


| 
i} 








MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, | 
by Mr. Haves, Chief Clerk, announced that the || 
House had ordered the printing of the following || 
documents, on February 28, 1860: | 

Letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, in an- || 
swer to a resolution of the House, calling for in- || 
formation as to whether there are defalcations by | 
collectors of customs in the State of Ilinojs— || 
ordered at twelve o’clock and fourteen minutes. || 

Letter of the Secretary of State, communicat- | 
ing statements showing the number and designa- | 
tion of passengers arriving in the United States 
during the year 1859—ordered at twelve o’clock | 
and twelve minutes. 

Message of the President of the United States, || 
in compliance with a resolution of the House, call- || 
ing for acopy of a letter of the Emperor of France | 
on the subject of commerce and free trade—or- | 
dered at twelve o’clock and fifteen minutes. 

Letter of the Secretary of State, asking an ap- | 
propriation for additional compendation of the | 
Commissioner to China, and for salaries of the | 
consuls in China—ordered at twelve o’clock and || 
twenty minutes. 1] 

Letter of the Secretary of the Interior, suggest- || 
ing an appropriation for the detection and bring- || 
ing to trial of persons engaged in counterfeiting i 


the coin of the United States—ordered at twelve 
| o'clock and twenty minutes. 


| Senate bill No. 45. 
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Letter of the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a report and other documents in explanation 
of certain estimates for the Indian service—ordered 


', at twelve o’cleck and twenty minutes. 


SALE OF ARMS. 

Mr. DAVIS, If there be no business before the 
Senate, L ask them to take up a bill, which has 
been several times considered and not concluded— 
I think it is desirable that 
there should be prompt action on it, and I desire 
the Senate to take that action this morning. 

Mr. MASON. f have a very earnest desire that 
the bill should be acted on, but I advise the Sena- 
tor that it wants but two minutes of the hour ap- 
propriated to the special order in executive ses- 
sion. 

The motion of Mr. Davis was agreed to; and 
the Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. No. 45) to authorize the sale of public arms to 
the several States and Territories, and to regulate 


| the appointment of superintendents of the national 
armories; the pending 


eee being on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Hace to strike out the second section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 


|| actapproved August 5, 1854, as authorizes the appointment 


of a civilian as superintendent of each of the national armo- 
ries, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and that the su- 
perintendents of these armories shali hereafter be selected 
from officers of the ordnance corps. 


Mr. HALE. I listened the other day to the 
remarks made by the Senator from Maine, {Mr. 


| Fessenpen,} whom I do notsee in his seat now, 


and who made a very earnest and able speech, as 
he always does, on this subject, and spoke of the 
peculiar propriety and great fitness that there was 
of giving those appointments to the graduates of 
the Military Academy at West Point, because of 
their peculiar qualifications for the manufacture of 
arms, and for such mechanical labor as is carried 
on in these establishments. I took the pains to 


| send to the office of the Secretary to get one of the 
| catalogues of the West Point Academy, and looked 
| over very carefully the list of studies that were 


pursued there, to see what peculiar branch it was 
that gave these young gentlemen such peculiar 
skill in those maabentan! arts which are brought 
into exercise in the manufacture of arms, oan I 
confess that I could not see any. [ wish the Sena- 
tor was in his seat, so that we might have the 
benefit of an explanation on that point from him. 
I have no disposition to disparage West Point. 
I have no doubt that it is a very good institution 
in its way; but I think, if you take those cadets, 
ye will find, in regard to ninety-nine out of a 
1undred of them, that their education has been 
such that they would very much prefer to have 
their hands encased in kid gloves, and to be doing 
the duties of a ball-room, to going into a greas 
mechanic’s shop, and taking hold of those ale 
and doing that sort of work which is usually done 
in the manufacture of arms 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will 
be good enough to suspend amoment. The Chair 
must call up the special order at this hour 
Mr. MASON. I am obliged to ask for the 
special order, but with very great reluctance. 
Mr. HALE. Well, what I have to say will 
[Laughter. 
Mr. MASON. 





move that the Senate proceed 


| to the consideration of executive business. 


Mr. DAVIS. Itis quite apparent that the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has to deliver himself 
of remarks which have no application to the bill. 


| He has engaged in a discussion with the Senator 


from Maine. His remarksare utterly inapplicable 
to anything which is in the bill; and, as te has to 
deliver himself, I think the Senate had better let 
hira be relizved at once. 

Mr. HALE. I will show that P am in earnest 
about this. There was a very serious investiga- 
tion, and a pamphlet of some three or four hundred 
pages snap by the report of a committee, and 
yesterday one of these mechanics came to me, and 
put that report in my hands. I have not had time 
to examine it; but the facts are there, I am told, 
such as will convince any Senator, who is willing 
to be convinced, that this section ought not to be- 
come alaw. I give way to public duty. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The motion of Mr. Mason was agreed to; and 
the Senate proceeded to the consideration of exee- 
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utive business; and, after some time spent therein, 
the doors were reopened. 
DEATH OF HON. CYRUS SPINK. 
The following message was received from the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Hayes, Chief 
Clerk: : 





In Tue House or Representatives. 
February 27, 1860. 

Reso: eed, That the members of this House, from a sin- 
cere desire of showing every mark of respect due to the 
memory of Hon. Cyrvs Spink, deceased, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Ohio, will go into mourning by wear- 
ing crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the proceedings in relation to the death 
of Hon. Cyrus Spink, be forwarded by the Clerk of this 
liouse to the widow of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect for the mem- 
ory of the deceased, this House do now adjourn. 

Ordered, That the Clerk communicate a copy of the fore 
golug proceedings to the Senate. 


Mr. WADE. I offer the following resolutions: 
Resolved, That the members of the Senate, from a sin 
cere desire of showing every mark of respect due to the 
memory of Hon. Cyrus Spink, deceased, late a Represent- 
ative elect from the State of Ohio, will go inte mourning 

by wearing crape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Resolved unanimously, That, as a further mark of respect 
for the memory of the deceased, the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. President, | have offered these resolutions 
in obedience to the demands of a custom which I 
believe is almost coeval with the Government 
itself; and, whatsoever individual members may 
think of the propriety_of such a custom, no one 
will feel at liberty to disregard it, until the Sen- 


' 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvuespay, February 28, 1860. 


he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


| 
| 
i 
| by Rev. Mr. Currer. 
| MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid 


| before the House the following message from the 
| President of the United States: 


| To the House of Representatives: 
In compliance with the resolution of the House 
| of Representatives of the 16th instant, requesting 
a copy of the letter of the Emperor of France upon 
the subject of commerce and free trade, I transmit 


a reportfrom the Secretary of State, to whom the | 


| resolution was referred. 


| JAMES BUCHANAN. 


ate itself, without reference to any particular case, | 


shail think proper to alter or abrogate italtogether. 


Cyrus Spink was born in Berkshire county, in |! 


the State of Massachusetts, on the 24th day of | 


March, 1793. Huis parents were of the revolu- 
tionary period, and his father took an active part 
in that great struggle for American independence. 
He participated actively and honorably in many 
of the most obstinate battles of that heroic age. 
gut like many of the soldiers of the revolutionary 
army, he came out of the service poor, and with- 


out the means of giving his children a liberal edu- || 
But they inherited from him that which | 


cation. 
is far more valuable than wealth, or even educa- 


tion; that is, strong, vigorous, and comprehen- || REFERENCE OF MESSAGE 
|| 4 - ae he . 


sive minds, sound and healthy constitutions, and 
an unwavering love of justice. 
industry, self-denial, and sclf-reliance, he never 
doubted his ability to accomplish whatever his 
judgment approved. 

Fully imbued with these principles and quali- 


With habits of || 


| 


fications, the deceased, in the spring of 1815, em- | 


igrated to Ohio, which was, at that time, buta 


wilderness, destitute of all the luxuries, and most | esol , / 
|| letter, called for it for the benefit of the Committee 


of the conveniences, of civilized life. Such was 
the theater on which this young man, a stran- 
ger, without wealth and without friends, had 
chosen to enact the drama of life; and well, Mr. 
President, has he performed his part. A year 
had not elapsed, in his new home, before the in- 
telligent and discriminating people of the county 
in which he lived discovered his merits, and ele- 
vated him to an important public trust; and from 
that day to the day of his death he hardly ceased 
to hold some honorable position, evincing the 
love and confidence of the people. Perhaps, after 
all that can be said, no higher eulogy can be pro- 
nounced on any man, than that an intelligent 
people, in whose service he has spent the dest 
portion of a long life, and whose character is, 
consequently, known to all, join with alacrity in 
elevating him to the highest office in their gift. 
This was eminently true of the deceased. is 
death is deeply deplored by his constituents as a 
public loss, while bis private character is beyond 
all praise. No man ever left more sincere and 
devoted friends to mourn his decease. 

Such, Mr. President, was Cyrus Spring, a char- 
acter truly American. No other country could 
have formed and developed the like. Springing 
from the humblest walks of the people, and rising 
by his own unaided merits to one of the highest 
offices in the Government, though by no means 
unusual in our country, is always significant, and 
should not fail to inspire our young men with re- 
newed veneration for our institutions, and resolu- 
tion to defend them against every danger to their 
purity or perpetuity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The question is on agreeing to the 
resolutions submitted by the Senator from Ohio. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to; 
and the Senate adjourned, 


Wasuineton, February 25, 1860. 


Mr. BARKSDALE moved that the message and 
accompanying report be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS IN ILLINOIS, 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the 


following communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury: 
Treasury DeraRtTMeNT, February 24, 1860. 

In reply to the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, of the 16th instant, that the Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury be directed to inform this House whether or not there 
be any detalcation of the collectors of customs, in the State 
of [linois, in the payment over of public moneys by them 
collected; and, if so, to state the names of such officers, 
and the amount of such defaleation, | have the honor to 


cation by collectors of customs, in the State of Lilinois. I 
would further state that the delay in not answering the res- 
olution more promptly was occasioned by an investigation 


developing no defalcation on their part. 
I have tre honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient 
| servant, HOWELL COBB, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
The communication was laid upon the table, 
| and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. Thecommunication ofthe 
President with reference to the letter of the French 
| Emperor, it strikes me, on reflection, ought to be 
| referred to the Committee on Commerce. I there- 
| fore move to reconsider the vote by which it was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Itseems to me that 


| the original resolution introduced, calling for this 


on Foreign Affairs. 
is my impression. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
commerce and free trade. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. It was not my in- 
tention that it should go to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, for that is not the appropriate com- 
mittee, in my judgment; but rather that it should 
go to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I am satisfied that it 
ought to go to the Committee on Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. It will be so referred, if there 
is no objection. 

There was no objection; and it was referred 
accordingly. 


EMPLOYES IN ILOUSE POST OFFICE. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 


communication from the Postmaster of the House 
of Representatives, in compliance with the reso- 
| lution of the House of Representatives of the 16th 

instant, furnishing a statement of the number of 
persons emplo ais the post office of the House 
_ of Representatives; which was laid upon the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 


CHAPLAIN. ~ 
Mr. MILLSON. | offer a privileged resolu- 


tion. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: , 

Resdived, That the House will proceed to-morrow, at one 
o'clock, p. m., to elect a Chaplain, who shall officiate during 
the present Congress, alternately with the Chaplain already 
elected by the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. BURNETT. 


privileged question. 


I may be mistaken, but that 


It relates directly to 





It will be read for informa- 


I object to the resolution. 
I do not consider that as a 


state that this Department is not aware of any such defal- | 


into the accounts of those officers, which has resulted ‘in | 


| 
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February 28, 
Mr. MILLSON. I thought it likely the gen- 
tleman would object to the resolution; but, sir, I 
He had bet- 
ter withhold his objection until the vote is taken 
on the adoption of the resolution. It is a resolu- 
tion offered to complete the organization of the 
House, and is therefore undoubtedly a question 
of privilege. 
r. BURNETT. The gentleman from Vir- 
inia may be correct in his statement that a Chap- 
ain is an officer of the House, necessary to com- 
plete its organization, but 1 would be glad to know 








| where he gets his authority. If there is anything 
in the Constitution, anything in the laws, any- 


thing in the rules of this House, authorizing the 
election of a Chaplain, and making his election 
necessary for a complete organization of this 
House, | have never seen it. If the gentleman 
knows of any such authority, I hope that he will 
furnish it to the House. The House ought to 
have the information. 

Mr. MILLSON. Mr.Speaker, all resolutions 
relating to the convenience and accommodation of 
the House, and to the convenience and accommo- 
dation of the individual members, have always 
been regarded as constituting privileged resolu- 
tions. For that reason, a resolution of adjourn- 
ment is a privileged resolution. ° 

The gentleman from Kentucky asks whether 
the rules provide for the election of a Chaplain. I 
tell the gentleman that, from the foundation of the 
Government until the present day, from the first 


| Congress—even from the first Congress under the 


| Confederation, before the adoption of the present 


Constitution—the House of Representatives has 
elected a Chaplain as a part of its organization. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I ask that the resolution be 
again read. 
The resolution was again read. 


Mr. BURNETT. That resolution is nota priv- 


ileged resolution, and is not, therefore, in order, 


| objection being made. If the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia will look to the past histéry and the past 
action of the country, he must find that, at the 
last session of Congress, when we passed a reso- 


| lution inviting the resident clergy of this city to 
| alternate in opening this House with prayer, that 


resolution was offered and admitted only by unan- 
imous consent. That character of resolution 
would, I have no doubt, be admitted and passed 
this morning. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I take this occasion of say- 
ing that this thing of electing a Chaplain for this 
House, as 1 have seen it done—a system of elec- 
tioneering entered into by ministers of the Gospel 
for the purpose of being elected Chaplain—is ob- 


| jectionable, and ought to receive the condemnation 
| of members of this House. 


Mr. MILLSON. I object to debate. If the 
resolution is debatable, I claim the floor myself. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is clear in his 


| opinion on the subject. While he would be glad to 
| put the resolution to a vote of the House, yet, the 


question of order being raised, he must decide 


| that the resolution is not a privileged question, 


and, objection being made, cannot be received. 
PAPERS PRINTED. 
Mr. SHERMAN. 


of business. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order of busi- 
ness is the call of committees for reports. 

The SPEAKER proceeded to call the commit- 
tees for reports. 

Mr.SHERMAN., Lam instructed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to move that the fol- 
lowing communications be ordered to be printed, 
and referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means: . 

A communication from the Secretary of State, 
asking an appropriation of $9,000 for additional 
compensation of the Commissioner to Chink, and 
for salaries gf the consuls in China for one year 
and a half, that is, from the Ist July, 1855, and 
31st December, 1856; 

A communication from the Secretary of the 
Interior, in regard to certain estimates of appro- 
priations required for the Indian service for the 
year ending the 30th June, 1860, with accompa- 
nying papers; and . 

A communication from the Secretary of the 
Interior, suggesting a special SEPP to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for detecting and bringing to trial 


I call for the regular order 
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ersons engaged in counterfeiting the coins of the | 
Cited States. 

The question was taken; and Mr. Suerman’s 
motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate, by | 
Assury Dickins, Esq., their Secretary, notifying | 
the House that that body had ordered a certain 
memorial of the Legislative Assembly of New 
Mexico to be printed. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. “am instructed by the Com- | 
mittee of Waysand Means to report to the House | 
for its adoption, the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be requested 
to inquire into the expediency of repealing so much of the | 
act of 18th August, 1856, authorizing the payment to John 
C. Rives of one cent for every five pages of the Congres- 
sional Globe and Appendix, when the same exceeds three 
thousand pages for a long session of Congress, and fifteen 
hundred pages for a short session of Congress. 











eee was taken; and the resolution was 
a jopted. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
Committee of Ways and Means to report a bill | 
relative to the printing and distribution of the an- 
nual message of the President of the United States. 

The bill was read a first and second time by its 
title. 


Mr.SHERMAN. Iask the consent of the House || 


that this bill shall now be put on its passage. I | 
think when it is read to the House that there will | 
be no objection to it. Lask that the Clerk read the 
bill. 

The Clerk read the bill in extenso. It provides | 
that it shall be the duty of the President to cause | 
his annual message and the accompanying docu- | 
ments, as far as practicable, to be printed, and | 
copies of the same to be delivered to the Secretary 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Rep- | 


resentatives in time for distribution at the com- || 


mencement of each session; and that the Secretary | 
of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Rep- | 
resentatives distribute «such message and docu- 

ments in the manner in which documents printed | 


by Congressare ordered to be distributed ; that said || 


printing shall be executed by the Printer of the | 
Senate and the Printer of the House of Represent- | 
atives at such rates as are prescribed by law; pro- | 
vided that each of said Printers shall be allowed | 
one half of the rate now allowed for composition, 
and no more; and that there shall be printed by | 
the Printer of the Senate, for the use of the mem- | 
bers of the Senate, ten thousand additional copies | 
of the message of the President of the United | 
States, with the reports proper of the heads of | 
Departments and chiefs of bureaus communicated | 
therewith, omitting the statistical matter accom- 
panying said reports, and twelve hundred addi- | 
tional copies for the use of the heads of Depart- | 
ments; and there be printed by the Printer of the | 
House, for the use of the members of the House, | 
twenty-five thousand copies of said message and | 
reports proper, and five thousand copies of said | 

| 

| 





message and accompanying documents. 

Mr. SHERMAN Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
sought to be accomplished by this bill is very 
obvious. 

Mr. HOUSTON, The bill seems to me to make 
two or three very important changes of existing 
law; and I prefer, for ene, that it should go to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. [t ought to be printed, and time given us 
to consider its provisions, before we are asked to 
acton it. I do not think thata bill involving im- | 
portant changes of law ought to be pressed upon 
the consideration of the House in this hurried | 
way. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I will indicate a mode by | 
which I think the gentleman will have an oppor- | 
tunity to read it, and yet give the House an op- | 
portunity to pass it. I move that it be referred to | 


the Committee on Printing, and that it be printed. 
I will then enter a motion to reconsider, and bring 
up the bill at some time which may be convenient 
to the House. 

The motion to refer and print was agreed to 


MILEAGE OF MEMBERS. 
Mr. SHERMAN. [am instructed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to report back, with 


an amendment, a bill which was referred to that 
committee 


I am also directed by the || 


i} 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


| 
; 
j 
| 
| 
i 
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| hereby, repealed. 


The original bill was read, as follows: 


| Abill (H. R. No. 63) toamend an act entitled “ Anact to reg- 


ulate the compensation of members of Congress,”’ passed 
August 16, 1856, and to repeal so much of said act, and all 
other acts as allows mileage to Senators, Representatives, 
and Deiegates in Congress. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americain Congress assembled, That | 
rom and after the 4th day of March, 1860, no Senator, Rep 
resentative, or Delegate, in the Congress of the United 
States, shall be entitled to receive any sum for or on account 
of mileage ; but, in lieu thereof, shall be entitled to and 
receive for his actual attendance upon each annual and 
extraordinary session of the Congress (to be paid at the 
beginning of such session) the actual expenses of himself 
and family, in going to and returning from the Capitol from 
and to his usual place of residence. 

Sec. 2. dnd be it further enacted, That so much of the | 
act entitled “ An act to regulate the compensation of mem- 
bers of Congress,’’ passed August 16, 1856, and of all other 
acts and parts of acts which are inconsistent with or repug- 
nant to the provisions of this act be, and the same are 





The amendment recommended by the Com- | 
mittee of Ways and Means was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


That each Senator, at every regular session of Congress, 
and each newly elected Senator, attending for the first time 
a meeting of the Senate in the recess of Congress, and each 
Representative and Delegate, at every regular annual ses- 
sion of Congress, after the 30th day of June, 1860, shall be 


| allowed and paid as mileage, at the commencement and 


end of every such session and meeting, twenty cents per 
mile, to be computed by a straight geographical line from , 
his residence to the seat of Congress. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all acts and 
parts of acts, on the subject of mileage to members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and Delegates of the 
Territories, be, and the same are hereby, repealed, from | 
and after the 30th day of June, 1860. 


Mr. SHERMAN. This bill, in relation to | 
mileage, was sent to the Committee of Ways and | 


GLOBE. 
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Means, and we were compelled to act upon it. 
And I think now the best way to commence the 
active legislation of this session is to correct what 
everybody admits to be a great evil. The present 
system is grossly unequal and unfair, as all admit. 
Some members receive five or six thousand dollars 
for mileage each session, while others receive not 
so many hundred. 

When the system of mileage was first adopted, 
it was intended not only as ner of the ex- 
penses of,members from the place of their resi- 
dence, but to pay for the time consumed in trav- 
eling here. In the early days of our Government 
many members of Congress were necessarily three 
or four weeks in getting. here, after long and 
wearisome journeys. The present system is 
adapted to a state of affairs not now existing. 

The amendment recommended by the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, and unanimously agreed 
upon by them, saves the Government about two 
Nanidred thousand dollars a year. It is true it 
takes it away from our compensation; but not- 
withstanding, I think the measure is right, and 
ought to be adopted. 

I have before me a table, showing that the 
amount disbursed to members of the Thirty-Fifth 
Congress, for mileage, was $512,665 60; making, 
for each session, $256,332 80. This table also 
shows the distance, by a straight geographical 
line, from the different State capitals to the city 
of Washington; also the number of members and 
Senators from each State, and the aggregate amount 
required under this billto pay the mileage of mem- 
bers and Senators. The amount required ander 
the present law, as I stated before, is $256,332 80 
annually; that required under the proposed law 
will be $60,456; making a saving of about two 
hundred thousand dollars. Here is the table: 


Estimute of the amount required to pay the mileage of Senators, Representatives, and Delegates of the Territories, from 
the capitals of the several States and Territories, by a straight geographical line—twenty cents per mile from his piace 


of residence to the seat of Congress—at the commencement 





The amount allowed for mileage under this prop- 


osition is more than enough to pay the expenses | 
of any member from his residence to the city of | 


Washington, traveling in the best style, and ac- 


and end of every session of Congress. 








‘ _, | Distance, Each ~ 
States. | Capitals. anites: No. maaniae. | Total. 
Maine.........- Bi bvs duabeaas one | Mes, SEN fas cds obec coke 520 ~ $208 $1,664 
P FOer PROMAIIG.. dc cbcesccag, ccece CONCOPA.. ccc vccscccvcecescecese 410 5 164 820 
VGTMBORE asses ec ccocccsescc essere gO ES eee 440 5 176 880 
Ro vintnkcdov canned. tocdne | BOStOM .. cee csescecessececvecsces 390 13 156 2,028 
Rhode Island... i... cieascccdreccccecs | Providence and Newpott.......... 350 4 140 560 
Oe ee ese escens | Hartford and New Haven.......... 300 6 | 120 720 
WM WR yc ne ci bce ces bub cecectss Re ee eres ee re 315 35 126 4,410 
New JGmGeY.. oes. ei ccsuccncecceccels | TREMON oo cscccceeccccsoccccevene 150 7 60 420 
Pennsylvanit..eeccroccccccccscccces | Harrisburg........cceccceccccccess| 100 27 40 1,080 
Delawale ...cccesece hs.< bthnge mepban | DOVCE... ccc cece cree ccescccceevees 80 3 32 
EMEP URI, 6 vino ccgoesng.c cage cecene POUGRONE oo oo ccs occvccspecesecers 25 8 10 80 
WEN oes sep dda dedeuds acts cecebe PRUE reise cect ce cobwaseveveve 90 15 36 540 
ee Te ee OP eee SOOUNN, SiSiic dad de cechsnmenssviiet 230 10 92 920 
ine nck 6a Rakes pieeee | CORR h sc ccnsicseccmcccesecce 395 8 158 1,264 
GOOIID 6 ooo 66 kc on 8.00000 wine cecccess | Milledgeville ......ccscccccsccsens 530 10 212 2,120 
PR cB cu cvicdavetce vtccenedpes PEN 05 voce ageecese sacs 480 9 272 2,448 
PN. . ct udé Gocdevavvuset bee's SA Ss bo Liisi cnsVevde dels bee 855 7 342 2. 
IORI ts Divbids sin cnt Sasa sedes | ND ic sc cesar babtiensees 975 6 390 2,340 
Cascada u0s<larepcenseken ces bnue | DE, shivewe ds tnannqiqneges 340 23 136 3,128 
PERE NE ee ee ee i VER ios s dans aaneuee ewe 395 12 158 1,896 
SIs cles o Senicokucccehesbate DELTA e Sends onnk case Kehoe 550 12 220 2,640 
ie ON dwcdoddseu's vit tes daeey + SARI i, Ssis'> oo cece Vode Giese 485 13 194 2,522 
 nn.66 6 cesnans 000es se canmeatead L QpTIMQRGE . «vis cdc'c gs cecedbcvesves 490 il 276 3,036 
Pin vinntn cecmpoombatd then th | Jefferson City........--sseeeeee “ae 820 9 28 2,952 
PN i0025 6 canes deb ekcmhes shad | Din shoe shiebeedwescensee el 885 4 354 1,416 
Pa ceccyceebecttaheenvabeu's PINGS. coe sky cca dbek cess din deus 485 6 194 1,164 
PRM eis cwcccocJocecctcthdyntvte S MMMAOO Vi ri soko sccctc cedé ede 715 3 286 58 
aie 0k 8 Sh cap du Gdn 446483 Whi oe b PIES olin cbdece ve eo ehtpndbaesa 1,300 A 520 2,080 
RE s chiintid ha cad dé ohy-panet adie to | Towa City... ssseseeeceeeceeesecs 795 4 318 1,272 
WO MCOOIE as se devccecticcousrvessse IR Sie ceed ccncinscevscesene | 740 5 296 1,420 
ERG ecats bene csov ees 6s os ce | Sacramento City.........2-ceecees | 2,360 4 944 3.776 
REPABCSTB icc ecko ccrctccvess DG PRM is bok ov obec sevee cesceses 930 4 372 1,488 
ied inka e hie ae 6 PO ee ee | 2,365 3 946 2,838 
New Mexico............. ao of) MetO Is .-os si) Lacan aie | 1,590 1 636 6:36 
WILE s sasls aeiatogs 0 Bieo0 00004 | Fillmore City..... pagdspabae Veake 1,855 1 742 742 
WES 6 eu ctecdebeecscetan es CAPTORS o's vn dcnc cvccnnes ost Saw 1 936 936 
IES station walcxbddkceegns aaah Lecompton.. o.  ‘Stphad oo} 2,030 1 412 412 
Nebraska j; Omaha City ..ccee.  ceeeeeeees 1,000 j 400 400 
| $60,456 
Thirty-Fifth Congress: from Receipts and Expenditures— 

Amount paid as mileage to Senators...........ccceeeceeereeeses wise ve dedccoccheseecoeddd: sevonvddived «++ - 133,796 00 

Amount paid as mileage to Members of House of Representatives and Deleyates..... $00 oe ccseesesquedas ees SIR P6960 

-__ -----——- 

$512,665 60 

Equal, one session, t0......... ssecesesees Seee'eevetcconsbiwe Coes 6 60 cenccdede sededee! odédcsscesseseeee OD 


| matter had better be discussed a little before we 

put the bill upon its passage. It is an important 
| piece of tegiulation, and the bill should be printed 
|and considered. I think it very likely we ought 


companied by his wife and children, ifhe haveany. || to abolish mileage altogether. At any rate, we 


It seems to me that such a proposition ought to 


I wiil move to put the bill upon its passage. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 


|| ought to look to it and determine it upon due re- 


be adopted; and if it is the pleasure of the House 
| 


I think this | 


| flection. We are all economizing now; there isa 
| real streak of economy running through the coun- 
‘try, and it is but just and proper it should be en- 
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couraged here. Let us begin at home. I would 
suggest that the bill had better be referred to the | 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, | 
where we can discuss it fairly and fully. I will 








'| South Carolina {Mr. Mires) will not trouble me 


{ 


| 
| 


February 28, 












with “engineering questions; I leave them to the 
Committee on Mileage. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I move to lay the whole 


make a motion that 1 be so referred, and then per- || subject on the table. It costs more time than the 

haps we can cut off the mileage enurely or put it | whole thing is worth. Agreeing entirely with the 

to the very lowest possible point. In addition, gen- pontionan from Illinois, (Mr. Wasnsurne,} in 
I] 


tlemen may consider it well to reduce our present 


is declaration, | move to lay the whole subject 


pay, having dispensed with the mileage, so that || on the table; and on that motion [ demand the 


our legislators here may be confined to a wealth 

and privileged class who are able to serve their 
country gratis; and thus prohibit all mefi of small 
means from holding aseatin Congress. Ali these | 


} 
} 


things can be discussed in committee and deliber- || the question is. 


ately considered, after the bill shall be printed. 


yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ADRAIN. There is so much confusion 
in the House that I really do not understand what 
Is it to lay the motion to post- 


one on the table? or is it to lay the whole sub- | 


Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to call the attention || Ject on the table? 


of members of the House to the fact that the ref- | 


} 


erence of this bill to the Committee of the Whole || 


on the state of the Union is substantially its de- | 
feat. 1 do not wish to press this matter improp- | 
erly, but am willing that it should be postponed 
to a day certain, when we may have a fair vote 
upon it, and when every member can vote under- | 
standingly. I therefore move that the further 
consideration of this bill be postponed to this day 
week, and that it be made the special order for 
that day. 

Mr. WASHBURN E, of Illinois. We cannot 
make it a special order without unanimous con- 
went. 

Mr. ASHMORE., I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to allow the bill to be referred to 
the Committee on Mileage. They have already 
one or two matters on thatsubjectreferred to them, 
and will have the subject ne consideration. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That reference would prob- 
ably be only the defeat of the bill. 

Mr. ASHMORE. We are fast workers, and 
wil] not delay action upon it long. 

Mr. SHERMAN. lt is very doubtful when 
that committee will be called for reports, and it 
may be a long while hence. I therefore insist 
upon my motion to postpone until this day week, 
Gentlemen can then vote upon the bill, and take 
whatever responsfbility they choose to assume 
upon my mouon. I call the previous question. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Itis notin order to make 
the bill a special order. 

Mr. REAGAN. I move that the bill be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union; and upon that motion I call the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. MAYNARD I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
a question. J would like to know whether the 
bill makes provision for ascertaining the length 
of the geographical line from a member’s resi- 
dence to Washington? 

Mr. McK NIGHT. I call for the yeas and 
nays upon the motion to postpone. 

Mr. {[AYNARD. I would like a response 
from the chairman to my question. 

Mr. REAGAN. I would inquire of the Chair 
whether a motion to commit to a committee does | 
not take precedence of a motion to postpone to a | 
day certain?’ 


The SPEAKER. 


ay SE 


The Chair thinks not. 


Mr.MAYNARD. ee ane: H 
1airman of the Commit- || 


I would like to ask the c 
tee of Ways and Meansa single question, and I | 
hope I shall have a response. [tis, whether the 

amendment proposed b 


any method by which the length of the geograph- || , 
| bar when his name was called, asked leave to vote. 
member's resjdence shall be ascertained and le- |; 

ally determined ? i 


ical lines from the seat of Government to each 


Mr.SHERMAN. Theclerk of the Post Office | 
Department can inform the gentleman exactly. 
dy taking a globe and measuring with astring, the 
gentleman can ascertain very nearly. Asa mat- | 
tef of course, that matter will be ascertained by | 
the Committee on Mileage. 

Mr. MILES. I would like to ask the chairman | 
of the Committee of Ways and Means whether | 
this distance is to be measured on a great circle? | 
because, in that case, and when the line leads over 
mountains, and over impassable streams that are 
not bridged and are without ferries, I cannot con- 
ceive how that is equalizing the mileage of mem- 
bers. : 

Mr. McKNIGHT. I! poosoene that every 
amendment that members desire to offer can be 
proposed when the bill comes up next Tuesday. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I hope the gentleman from 


| 
; 

the committee proposes || 
| 





The SPEAKER, It isto lay the bill and the 
whole subject on the table. 

Mr. ADRAIN. Then I shall vote ‘* no.” 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 24, nays 149; as follows: 


YEAS—Messers. Aldrich, Ashmore, Barrett, Bouligny, 


De Jarnette, English, Farnsworth, Florence, Hatilton, | 


Hughes, Landrum, Lovejoy, McQueen, McRae, Miles, 
Niblack, Reagan, Scott, Singleton, Stout, Taylor, Under- 
wood, Whiteley, and Wilson—24. 

NAYS — Messrs. Charlies F. Adams, Green Adams, 
Adrain, Allen, Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, William C. 
Anderson, Avery, Babbitt, Barksdale, Bingham, Blair, 
Blake, Brabson, Branch, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buffin- 
ton, Burnett, Burnham, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Car- 
ter, Case, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, Jolin Cochrane, 
Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, Covode, Cox, James 
Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter 


Davis, John G. Davis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed- | 


wards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Ferry, Foster, French, 
Gartrell, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Guricy, Hale, Hall, Har- 
deman, J. Morrison Harris, Jobn T. Harris, Hatton, Hel- 
mick, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Irvine, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Francis 
W. Kelloge, William Kellogg, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, 
James M. Leach, Lee, Logan, Longnecker, Loomis, Love, 
Maclay, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Mill- 
son, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Nixon, Noell, Olin, Pendleton, 
Perry, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Porter, Pottle, Pugh, Quarles, 
Reynolds, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, James C. 
Robinson, Royce, Ruffin, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, 


Sickles, Simms, William N. H. Smith, Spaulding, Spinner, | 
Stanton, William Stewart, Stokes, Stratton, Thayer, | 
| 
' 


C. Washburn, Eilihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, || 


Theaker, Thomas, Tompkins, Trimble, Vallandigham, 
Vance, Van Wyck, Verree, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 


Webster, Wells, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff—149. 
During the vote, 
Mr. BURNETT said that Mr. BoreLer was 
detained in his room by indisposition, and was 
too unwell to attend the session of the House. 


Mr. ENGLISH. I desire to say that, when 


the final vote was taken yesterday on the election | 


for Printer, | was paired off with Mr. Port.e. 


If | had not been paired, I would have voted for | 
| Mr. Glossbrenner. 


Mr. SPINNER stated that Mr. Granam was 
paired off with Mr. Dimmicx to-day. 

Mr. KILGORE stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Maywnarp till one o’clock. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin, stated that 


| his colleague, Mr. Porrer, was detained at home 


by severe indisposition. 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, stated that 
he had been paired off with Mr. Stewart, of Ma- 
ryland, for the remainder of this week, with a priv- 
ilege of transferring his pair; and that he had this 
morning transferred the pair to Mr. Wane. 

Mr. HOARD stated that if he had been within 
the Hall when his name was called, he would have 
voted ** no,.’”’ 


Mr. VANDEVER, not having been within the 


Objection was made. 

Mr. WRIGHT stated that if he had been in 
the Hall when his name was called, he would have 
voted **no.”’ 

Mr. MILES. I am that the 
record shall show that I voted to lay this bill on 
the table. 1, vote in the affirmative. 

The result having been announced, as stated 
above, 

The SPEAKER stated that the question re- 
curred on Mr. SHerman’s motion to postpone till 
Tuesday next. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Lask the gentleman from 
Ohio to have the bill referred to the Committee 
on Mileage; not that that committee seek busi- 
ness. We are perfectly willing to have as easy 
times as possible, But we have to act on the sub- 
ject, as we have already had several measures of 
a kindred character to this referred tous. If this 
be referred to the Committee on Mileage, I prom- 


erfectly willin, 








| 
l| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





| ise that action will be taken upon it at as early a 
I] ~~ = 
r. SHERMAN. 


I am perfectly willing that 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Asu- 
MORE] shall enter his motion to refer to the Com- 


| mittee on Mileage; and then let the whole subject 


go over till next Tuesday. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. ThequestionI now 
understand to be one of postponement of the bill 
tilknext Tuesday. I wish, when voting on that 

uestion, to vote intelligently. I do not quite un- 
erstand its provisions. As Iam informed, the 
resent rate of mileage is gp be abolished; and 
nators and members of Congress are to be paid 
the actual expenses of themselves and families. 
Am I right? 


Mr. SHERMAN. Oh,no. Theamendment 


| reported by the Committee of Ways and Means 


amets Prpnewee to allow twenty cents a mile in- 
stead of forty. But it requires the distance to be 
computed by a straight geographical line instead 
of by the ordinary mode of travel. The saving 
will be about three fourths or four fifths, We 
save as much by the mode of computing the dis- 
tance as by the change of rate. 

Mr. STANTON. The motion to postpone is 
debatable. I desire to express a hope that my 
colleague will withdraw that motion to postpone; 
because, if the bill goes over, it is the last that will 
be ever heard of it. 

= SHERMAN. Not if it be made a special 
order. 

Mr. STANTON. The House understands just 
as well now whether it intends to pass this bill or 
not as it ever will. The bill can be put upon its 

massage now just as well as at any other time. 

here is no occasion for debating it. I hope the 
vote will be taken upon itat once; and !et us set- 
tle the question whether the bill is to be passed 


| or not. 


Mr. PHELPS. I desire to submit a suggestion 
to my colleague on the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. STANTON. [have not yielded the floor 
yet. As I understand parliamentary law, if the 
previous question be moved and seconded, it cuts 
off the motion to postpone; and then the House 
will be brought at once to vote on the engross- 
ment of the bill. I move the previous question on 
the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

Mr. PHELPS. Iask the gentleman to with- 
draw the previous question for a moment that 1 
may meke a suggestion. ; 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Let us vote 


down the previous question, and have a fair hear- 


ing. 

Mr. PHELPS. I am desirous that we shall 
have action on this bill; but I should like to have 
it printed, in order to give gentlemen an opportu- 
nity of considering it. Let the bill be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. It will be at 
the head of the Calendar, with the exception of one 
or two appropriation bills; and for the purpose of 
keeping it alive, the motion to reconsider its ref- 
erence can be entered, and it can lie over, and be 
taken up at some subsequent time. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Itisas well that the House 
should understand this matter. If the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, it can only be got out of that —_ 
of despond by a two-thirds vote, and after all the 
appropriation bills are passed. In my judgment 
it would not be reached at al]. I would like to 
have the bill postponed, and made a special order 
for Tuesday next. That will give gentlemen an 
opportunity of reading the bill, understanding its 
provisions, and preparing such amendments as 
they may desire to propose. Gentlemen may 
either kill the bill now or pass it. I prefer that 
it should be passed now 

Mr. PH . By pursuing the course which 
I have indicated, that is, entering a motion to re- 
consider the reference of the bill, it will be kept 
alive, and the reconsideration can be called up 
next week 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I understand 
the atoms from Ohio [Mr. Stanton] to de- 
mand the previous question. 

Mr.STANTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hlinois. If the pre- 
vious question be seconded, it will, as I understand, 
cut off all amendments, and ail debate 

Mr. STANTON. Yes, sir 
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Mr. WASHBURNE, of Lllinois. 
understand the gentleman from Qhio to be op- 


sed to an amendment, the effect of which would | 


e to still further reduce the mileage ? 


Mr. STANTON. If I had my wilf about it, 1 | 


would reduce the mileage to ten cents per mile on 
the usual routes of travel; but I believe that it 
will be just as well to fix it at twenty cents a mile 


on a straight geographical line. I am prepared | 


to take my colleague’s bill, because I do not be- 
lieve we can get anything better. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to say 
Mr. STANTON. I am not troubled the 
proposition of the gentleman from Lllindis. I 
would prefer to have the rates fixed at ten cents 
a mile by the usual routes of travel; but I do not 
ropose to submit that as an amendment, because 
believe it would defeat my colleague’s bill. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to ask whether the 





gentleman from Texas [Mr. Reacan] did not | 
move to refer the bill to the Committee of the | 


Whole on the state of the Union? 


Mr. REAGAN. | did, some time ago: 
Mr. STANTON. I believe the previous ques- | 


tion cuts off the motion to refer to the Committee | 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOUSTON. No motion can cut off that 
made by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. REAGAN. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STANTON. I believe | have the floor. | 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio | 
has the floor. 

Mr. STANTON. I would inquire whether, 
under the rules, a motion to postpone and make 
a special order is in order? If this bill can be 
made a special order, I am prepared to take a 
postponement; but if it is to be simply a general 
poceeetients with the risk of its never being 
reached at all, 1 am not willing that it should be 
postponed. I want to have action on it to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands it to | 
be a motion to postpone till next Tuesday. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And to make the bill a | 
special order for that day? 

The SPEAKER. That can only be done by | 
unanimous consent, and objection has been made. | 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then, if gentlemen will not | 
allow it to be made a special order, so thatit can 
be taken up for consideration, I hope it will be 
put upon its passage to-day. 

Mr. RUFFIN. I hope the previous question 
will be withdrawn, in order that I may ask a 
question before 1 am called on to vote. 


question of order. I desire to know what the state 
of thegjuestion is—how many questions are pend- | 
ing that are to be voted on under the previous 
question ? 

The SPEAKER. The House will be brought 
to vote on the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Do I under- 
stand that the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Raadén) has been entered ? 

The SPEAKER. It has not been entered. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of lllinois. Then I de- | 
sire to ask whether, if the House do not second | 
the previous question, the bill will not be open to | 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It will be. | 

Mr. STANTON. I withdraw the call for the | 
previous question in order to enable the gentle- | 
man from Texas to enter his motion. Let that 
motion be entered, and then I will renew the de- | 
mand for the previous question, and let the House | 
vote upon it, 

Mr. SHERMAN. For the purpose of letting | 
us have a fair vote, I withdraw. the motion to post- | 

one. 

Mr. REAGAN. A good deal has been said in | 
favor of this bill, and no one has been allowed to | 
say a word against it. In order that it may be | 
fairly discussed, | move that it be referred to the | 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
Union. 

Mr. STANTON. I renew the demand forthe 
previous question. 

Mr. ASHBURNE, of Illinois, demanded 
tellers on seconding the previous question. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Hoarp and 
Brancu were appointed. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. If the previous ques- 
tion be seconded, does it not cut 





} 





Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I rise to a Mr. LOVEJOY. Ihave the floor. [Renewed 


j 
the motion te | 





|| reading and engrossment of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. It does not. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, If the previous 
|| question be seconded, does not that bring the 


to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union? 

The SPEAKER. The first question will be on 
the motion to commit to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 





} 
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of Congress to eight dollars per diem. 

Mr. STANTON. I cannot withdraw it. 

Mr. BURNETT. I want to understand the 
position of the question. I understand that the 


then vote on the passage of the bill. Shall we not? 


vote upon the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. BURNETT. The bill will come up for 
consideration, if we vote down the motion to com- 
mit? 

The SPEAKER, Yes, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. I should like to ask the 


ities for traveling by air? [Cries of ** Order!’’] 


ported—ayes 79, noes 53. 
So the previous question was seconded. 
The main question was then ordered to be put. 


The SPEAKER. The main question is first 
on the motion to refer the bill to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. 
Speaker, that, as I understand it, this is simply 
a bill 
| Mr. REAGAN. I call the gentleman to order. 
Debate is not in order. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. It is a bill to put the legis- 
lation of the country into the hands—— 

Mr. BURNETT. [ object to any debate. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. To put the legislation of the 
country——| Loud shouts of ‘* Order!’’] 








Mr. ADRAIN. I call the gentleman from Ili- | 


nois to order. 


shouts of ‘* Order "7 

Mr. ADRAMN. I call the gentleman to order. 
I object to any remarks by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. STANTON. lIcall the gentleman from 
Illinois to order. He has no right to attempt to 
speak, in violation of the rules of the House. 


Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina. I ask the | 
|| gentleman from Ohio to withdraw the demand for |! 
the previous question, to allow me to introduce an | 
amendment to reduce also the salary of members | 


The House then divided; and the tellers re- | 


Mr. LOVEJOY. What is the next question? | 


I just want to say, Mr. | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


yen eget ee ne aad 
Then do I | refer, and bring the House to vote on the third | 
j 


\| House to vote preaty on the question of referring || 


first question will be upon the motion to refer the | 
bill to the Committee of the Whole on the state | 
of the Union; and, if that is voted down, we shall | 


The SPEAKER. No; the House will then | 


chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means |} 
if he has any information in relation to the facil- | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Mr. LOVEJOY. Who decides that I am out | 


of order? 

Mr. STANTON The Chair so decides. 

Mr. LOVEJOY He has not decided. 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order, the 
previous question having been sustained. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I object to all debate by the 
gentleman from I[ilinois. 

The question now being upon the motion to 
refer the bill to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, 

Mr. BRANCH demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. ge to a privileged question. 


I have been trying to get the Oor for the purpose || Royee, Schwartz, Scott, Sedgwick, Simms, Singleton, Wil 
| of suggesting the reference of the bill to another || 


committee, and I wish to read the rule in regard || 


to that matter. 

Mr. REAGAN. Itistoo late. The previous 
question has been sustained. 

Mr. CURTIS. That does not cut off a motion 
to refer at all. 
rule, under which I claim the right to suggest 
another committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from lowa 
will state his point of order. 


Mr. CURTIS. My point of order is, that I | 


have a right to suggest another committee; and I 
suggest that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Mileage. 
The Clerk read the 46th rule, as follows: 
‘When a question is under debate, no motion shall be 


I ask for the reading of the 46th | 








| received but to adjourn, to lie on the table, for the previous 
| question, to postpone to a day certain, to commit oramend, 

to postpone indefinitely ; which several motions shall have 
| preeedence in the order in which they are arranged. And 
no motion to postpone to a day certain, to commit, or to 
postpone indefinitely, being decided, shall be agnin allowed 
on the saune day, and at the same stage of the bill or prop- 
osition.”’ 


| The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read 
| the 50th rule. 
The Clerk read the rule, as follows: 


| ‘The previous question shall be in this form: * Shall the 
| 


main question be new put?’ It shall only be admitted when 
demanded by a majority of the members present; and its 
| effects shall be to put an end to all debate, and to bring the 

House to a direct vote upon a motion to commit, if such 
motion shall have been made; and if this motion doesnot 
prevail, then upon amendments reported by a committee, 
if any, then upon pending amendments, and then upon the 
main question. On a motion for the previous question, and 
prior to the seconding of the same, a call of the House shall 
| be in order; but after a majority shall have seconded seach 
motion, no call shall be in order prior to a decision of the 
main question.” 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
no further motion is in order under the rules. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the reading of the rule 
in relation to the order of reference to commit- 
tees, 

Mr. HARDEMAN. If desire to ask a question 
of the Chair, that 1 may be able to vote under- 
standingly. I desire to know whether, if we vote 
_ to refer the bill to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, we do not virtually kill 
the bill? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. That is not a ques- 
| tion for the Speaker to answer. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I think that is the object 
of the motion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to ask a ques- 
tion for information. If this bill is referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
will it be open to amendment, so that we can re- 
duce the mileage to five cents a mile? 

Mr. REAGAN. Icall the gentleman to order. 
The previous question has been demanded and 
sustained, and no debate is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is clearly of 
opinion that no debate is in order, the previous 
question having been demanded and sustained. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask for the reading of the 
| 47th rule. 
| The Clerk read the rule, as follows: 

* When a resolution shall be offered, or a motion made, 
| to referfany subject, and different committees shall be pro- 
posed, the question shall be taken in the following order : 
The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union ; the Committee of the Whole House; a standing 
| committee ; a select committee.”’ 


Mr. CURTIS. Under that rule, I submit that 
| my motion to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Mileage is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to refer to that 
committee has not been made until after the main 
question has been ordered, and no other motion 
is in order except those which were pending when 
the main question was ordered. 

The question was then taken; and it was de- 
cided in the negative—yeas 77, nays 108; as fol- 
lows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, Allen, 
Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, 
Babbitt, Barr, Barrett, Bouligny, Brayton, Briggs, Burtin- 
game, Butterfield, John B. Clark, John Cochrane, Conkting, 
Cooper, Cox, James Craig, John G. Davis, Edwards, Eng- 
lish, Farnsworth, Florence, Foster, Hale, Hamilton, Haw- 
kins, Hindman, Howard, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Kilgore, Landrum, DeWitt C. Leach, Logan, 
Love, Lovejoy, Marston, Charles D. Martin, MeQueen, 
McRae, Miles, Isaac N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, 
Noell, Pendleton, Perry, Peyton, Phelps, Quaries, Reagan, 
Reynolds, Christopher Robinson, James C. Robinson, 





liam Smith, Stout, Taylor, Theaker, Trimble, Underweod, 
Vallandigham, Ellihu B. Washburne, Wells, Whiteley, 
| Wilson, and ‘4Vindom—77. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Alley, Avery, Barks- 
dale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, 
Buffinton, Burnett, Burnham, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Case, Clopton, Cobb, Colfax, Covode, Burton Craige, Craw 
ford, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, De Jarnette, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edmundson, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Fen- 
ton, Ferry, French, Gartrell, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, 
Hall, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hat- 
ton, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, Houston, Iuteh- 
ins, Irvine, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Killinger, 
James M. Leach, Leake, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Ma- 
clay, Elbert 5. Martin, Maynard McKean, McKnight, Me- 
Pherson, Millson, Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, 
Edward Joy Morris, Nixon, Olin, Pettit, Porter, Pottle, 
Pugh, Rice, Riggs, Ruffin, Sherman, Sickles, Spauiding, 
Spinner, Stanton, Stevenson, William Stewart, Stokes, 
Stratton, Thayer, Thomas, ee Vance, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Verree, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
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Weaderay Israel] Washburn, Webster, Wood, Woodruff, | The SPEAKER. That question has already | 


and Wright—108. 


So the House refused to refer the bill to the | 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. | 
Mr. WINSLOW, when his name was called | 
on the above vote, said: 1 am paired off with Mr. | 
Somes, and cannot vote; otherwise I should have | 


voted correetiy upon this - etm {(Laughter.} || 
( 


Mr. MAYNARD moved to recansider the vote | 
by which the House refused to refer the bill to | 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


motion. 

Mr.GARTRELL moved to lay the motion to 
reconsider upon the table. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to ask a question of 
the Speaker. Is the next vote upon the passage 
of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. No, sir: it will be upon the 


amendment reported by the Committee of Ways |! 
I y ys |i man, Hill, Hoard, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hutchins, 


and Means. 


Mr. REAGAN. I understand that all debate || 


1s cut off, and all amendments, except the one re- 
ported by the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. That is so. 

Mr. REAGAN. I only wish to call attention 
to the fact that here is a bill, important in its pro- 
visions, which has been advocated on the one side, 
while no one who is opposed to it has been per- | 
mitted to say a-word. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I object to debate. The | 
previous question is operating. 

Mr. REAGAN. ell, they have the gag law, | 
and are entitled to the benefit of it. 


The question was then taken on Mr. Gar- || 
TRELL’s motion, and it was agreed to. 


So the motion to reconsider was laid upon the 
table. 

The question recurred upon the amendment to | 
the bill reported by the Committee of Ways and | 
Means. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I call for the | 
reading of the biil and amendment. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I desire to | 
know if this bill is printed ? 

The SPEAKER. It is not printed. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is aa about six lines 
long; and I guess my friend from Illinois can un- | 
derstand it, if he will listen patiently to the read- | 
ing. 

The Clerk then read the original bill. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illmois. I desire the | 


gentleman from Ohio to explain how large a fam- || 


ily is included. 
Mr. SHERMAN. That is the original bill. 
The question is on the amendment. 


The Clerk then read the amendment. || 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move to amend the | 


amendment by striking out twenty and inserting 
ten, thus reducing the mileage from twenty cents 
a mile to ten cents a mile. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment is not in 
order. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know that it is not | 


in order; and therefore it was that I voted to refer || 


the bill to the Committee of the Whole on the | 


state of the Union, where amendments would be || 


in order, and the bill and amendment could be 
debated. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, oflllinois. Ifthis amend- 
ment be defeated, will not the question then recur 
on the passage of the original bill? 


The SPEAKER. It will. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 1 ask the Speaker | 


whether it is in order to introduce an amendment | 


iimiting the families? Does that word families, 
let me ask, inclade all those in the family of an 
old patriarch from Utah? If so, is it fair toa poor 
bachelor who must come herealone? [Laughter.] 
I wish to vote understandingly. Let us, there- 
fore, ventilate this family affair. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That will bea proper ques- 
tion on the original bill, but not on the amendment. 

Mr, DAVIS, of Indiana. I move that the bill 
and amendment be laid upon the table. 

Mr. MeKNIGHT. t demand the yeas and 
nays on that motion. 

he yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Does not the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the House refused 
to refer that bill and amendment to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, take pre- 
cedence? 





| been disposed of. 
| _ The question was taken on the motion of Mr. 
Davis, of Indiana; and it was decided in the neg- 
ative—yeas 35, nays 142; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Aldrich, Ashmore, Barrett, Bouligny, 
Butterfield, John Coctirane, James Craig, John G. Davis, 
English, Farnsworth, Florence, Foster, Hamilton, Francis 
W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Landrum, Love, Lovejoy, 
McQueen, McRae, Miles, Neilson, Niblack, Noell, Pendle- 
| ton, Reagan, Reynolds, James C. Robinson Singleton, Stout, 


|| Taylor, Underwood, Whiteley, Wilson, and Windom-—35. 
Union, and demanded the yeas and nays on that || 


NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Allen, Alley, 
Thomas L. Anderson, William C. Anderson, Avery, Bab- 
bitt, Barksdale, Barr, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bocock, Brab- 
son, Branch, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buffinton, Burnett, 
Burnham, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, John B. Clark, 
Clopton, Cobb, Colfax, Conkling, Cooper, Covode, Cox, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, 
Dawes, De Jarnette, Duell, Duun, Edgerton, Edmundson, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Etheridge, Fenton, Ferry, Gartrell, 
Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Hardeman, J. 
Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, Helmick, Hick- 


Irvine, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Kilgore, Killinger, 
| DeWittC. Leach, James M. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Maclay, 
Marston, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, 
McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millson, Millward, Syd- 


|| enham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 


Isaac N. Morris, Nixon, Perry, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Por- 


|| ter, Pottle, Pugh, Quarles, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, 


Royce, Ruffin, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Sickles, 
Simms, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Spaulding, 
Spinner, Stallworth, Stanton, Stevenson, William Stew- 
art, Stokes, Stratton, Thayer, Thomas, Toupkins, Trim- 
ble, Vance, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Waldron, Wal- 
| ton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, 

Israe] Washburn, Webster, Welis, Wood, Woodruff, and 


|| Wright—142. 


So the House refused to lay the bill and amend- 
ment upon the table. 
| Pending the above call, 
Mr. GARNETT said: I have paired with the 

entleman from New York, Mr. Franx; and I 
ae to say that if I were at liberty to vote, 1 
would vote for this or any practical bill to reduce 
the mileage of members. 

Mr. COX. I was not within the bar when my 


| name was calied; and I ask leave to vote. 
The SPEAKER. They will be read. i] 


There was no objection. 

The vote was then announced, asabove recorded. 

The question then recurred on the amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I demand the yeasand nays. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I have an amendment which 
| I will send to the Clerk’s desk to be read; and I 
want the Speaker to inform the House whether it 
will or not be in order at any stage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is 
| operating upon the bill, and no amendment is in 
| order. . 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I ask, then, that my amend- 
ment be read for information. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I object. 

‘Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Will not the 
| amendment take more money out of the Treasury 
| than the original bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. With the consent of the 
House, I will answer the gentleman. The ori- 
ginal bill is objectionable 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I object to debate. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I think that 

| the amendment will take more money out of the 
| Treasury than the original bill. 
Mr. SHERMAN. It will take less out of the 
|| Treasury than the original bill. 
| Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I suggest that the 
|| word straight be struck out of the amendment, 
for a straight geographical line is a physical im- 
possibility e 
| Mr. SHERMAN. There are a great many 
|| geographical lines which are not straight. The 
| language is as we intend it, and it is right. 
|| Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. | Lask the gentle- 
|| man from Ohio whether a vote for the amendment 
is not a vote against the interests of pater familias ? 
|| Mr.SHERMAN. Thenit does not concern the 
gentleman, for I understand he is single. The 
head of a family can travel with his wife and one 
or two children with the amount of mileage we 
allow him. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. What will be con- 

sidered the family of a bachelor? * 
| Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment we pro- 
pose has nothing to do with the family of a 
member. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I want to go back 

1 to the family relations (Laughter * 
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February 28, 


na division of the House, the Speaker stated 
that the io and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I demand tellers 
on the yeag and nays. 

Tellers ere ordered; and Messrs. Lovesoy 
and Barr were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 49, noes 50. 

Mr. FLORENCE. No quorum has voted, and 
there must be a call of es Home. 

Mr. BRANCH. It is not necessary that there 
should be a quorum upon a vote on the yeas and 
nays, for one fifth of those present can order the 
eas and nays. 

Mr. FLORENCE. But, sir, for one I am un- 








| willing to stay here and do business without a 





quorum. If we have no quorum, it is evident to 
gentlemen that we can proceed no further with 
this bill this evening, and I think we had better 
adjourn. Itis only wasting time to sit here longer 
when no quorum is present, and I therefore move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BURNETT. There is a quorum present. 
If gentlemen doubt it, the Speaker has the right 
to count the House, and ascertain that fact for 
himself. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Then letthe Speaker 
count the House, and ascertain whether a quo- 
rum is, or not, present. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I demand tellers on the 
motion to adjourn; and it can be ascertained in 
that way whether a quorum is in the House. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Witson and 
BRancn were appointed. 

Mr. GROW. Does the Speaker decide that 
one fifth of those present cannot order the yeas 
and nays? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that it is 
competent for one fifth of those present to order 
the yeas and nays; and that the yeas and nays 


| have been ordered on the amendment. 


The question was taken on the motion to ad- 
journ; and the tellers reported—ayes 12, noes 74. 
Mr. FLORENCE. That vete shows there is 
no quorum present. 
r. STANTON. It is not necessary that a 
quorum should appear on a vote to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The House has refused to 
adjourn. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. No quorum 
having voted on the motion to adjourn, I submit 
that we cannot go to any business until it is made 
to appear that a quorum is present. 

Mr. BRANCH. I know that there is a quorum 
present; and that that fact may appear, | move 
that there be a eall of the House. 

Mr. GROW. I submit the point of order, that 
the previous question having been seconded, and 
the main question ordered, it is not in order to 
move that there be a call of the House. The 
Speaker can determine, by a count of the House, 
whether a quorum is present. 

Mr. ADRAIN. I insist on the motion that 
there be a call of the House 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that a 
motion that there be a call of the House is not in 
order, the previous question now operating. 

Mr. STANTON. Did the gentleman from IIli- 
nois vote to make a quorum? 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I did. Did 
the gentleman ? 

Mr. STANTON. I did. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has counted the 
House, and he finds that there are one hundred 
and thirty members present—more than a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. NOELL. Iask the unanimous consent of 
the House to be excused from voting on this ques- 
tion, for the reason 

Mr. GROW. I object to debate. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I object to excusing the 
gentleman from vous: y 

Mr. NOELL. If I am to be gagged by this 
previous question, and not allowed to express my 
opinion on so important a public measure as the 
one now before us, | do not want to vote on it. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I object. 

Mr. STANTON. There have already been 
answers to the roll-call. 

Mr. NOELL. [I insist on my motion to be ex- 
cused from voting. 

Mr. GROW. After the previous question has 
been seconded, the gentleman cannot make his 
motion to be excuse 
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Mr. NOELL. I do not wish to vote on a ques- 
tion upon which neither amendment nor debate is 
allowed. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I demand the yeas and nays 
on the motion to excuse the gentleman. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Isitin order to make a mo- 


tion to begxeused from voting during the pendency 
of the previous question? Even if that be so, the 


gentleman did not make his motion until after the 
call of the roll was commenced. 


The SPEAKER, The gentleman made his mo- | 


tion before the Clerk commenced to call the roll. 
Mr. NOELL. Ifa few members of the House 


are to gag debate, and prevent us from submitting | 


amendments, I do not want to vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes that the 
motion to excuse the gentleman is in order. 

Mr.GROW After the previous question is 
seconded ? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, sir. 
any time. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 
yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Van Wyck 
and HamiLTon were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the tellers re- 


I demand tellers on the 


those present.) So the yeasand nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, If the House adjourns 
now, what becomes of this bill ? 

The SPEAKER. 
in order in the morning. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. It is evident that the 
House does not intend to do any business to-day. 
It strikes me that we had better suspend the rules 
and resolve ourselves into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 


as that, as it is out of order. 


The SPEAKER. No motion is now in order, | 


the Clerk having commenced the call of the roll. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Is it not a privileged 
question ? 

The SPEAKER. It is not, as the previous 
question has been ordered. 

The question was then taken; and it was decided 
in the negative—yeas 58, nays 108; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Aldrich,Thomas | 
{.. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barr, Barrett, Brabson, | 


Burnett, Burnham, John B. Clark, Colfax, Conkling, 
Cooper, John G. Davis, Dawes, De Jarnette, Duel), Dunn, 
Edgerton, Etheridge, Gilmer, Grow, Hall, Hamilton, John 
‘lr’. Harris, Hill, Humphrey, Junkin, William Kellogg, Lee, 
Logan, Maclay, Marston, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. 
Martin, Maynard, McKnight, McQueen, Morse, Netson, 
Pendleton, Pottle, Reynolds, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, 
James C. Robinson, Scott, Sickles, Stanton, William 
Stewart, Tompkins, Trimble, Underwood, Vandever, 
Whiteley, and Woodruff—58. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Alley, Willian C. Anderson, 
Babbitt, Barksdale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bocock, Boyce, 
Branch, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buffinton, Burlingame, 


Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Case, Clopton, Cobb, John | 


Cochrane, Covode, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 


Curtis. H. Winter Davis, Edmundson, Eliot, Ely, Farns- | 
worth, Ferry, Florence, Foster, French, Gartrell, Gooch, | 
Gurley, Hale, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, 


Hawkins, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, Houston, 
fHlughes, Hutchins, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Francis W. 
Kellogg, Killinger, Landrum, James M. Leach, Long- 
necker, Loomis, Love, Lovejoy, McKean, McPherson, 
Millson, Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Morris, Niblack, Olin, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Porter, Pugh, 


ing, Spinner, Stallworth, Stevenson, Stokes, Stratton, 
Thayer, ‘Thomas, Vallandigham, Vance, Verree, Waldron, 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washbume, 
Israel Washburn, Webster, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and 
Wright—108. 

So Mr. Noext was not excused from voting. 

During the call, : ’ 

Mr. HOWARD stated he was paired off for the 
remainder of the day with Mr. TuHeaxker. 

The question recurring on agreeing to the 
amendment, it was put, and decided in the affirm- 
ative—yeas 128, nays 45; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ad- | 


rain, Allen, Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, Wittiam C. An- 


derson, Avery, Babbitt, Bingbam, Blair, Blake, Rocock, | 
Brabson, Branch, Brayton, Bristow, Buffinton, Burlingame, | 


Burnett, Butterfield, Carey, Carter, Case, John B. Clark, || ant legislation of this session is to be rushed 


Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Colfax, Covode, Cox, Bur- 


ton Craige, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, Duell, | 


Dunn, Edgerton, Edmundson, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Ether- 


idge, Ferry, Foster, French, Gartrell, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, | 


Gurley, Hall, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Hatton, 
Nelmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, Houston, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Irvine, Jenkins, Jones, Junkin, Francis W. Kel- 
logg, Kilgore, Killinger, Leake, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Love, Maclay, Marston, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Mar- 


THE 





It is in order at | 


It will be the first business | 


I object to any such motion || 


| was called, 
|, was called, I should have voted “ no.’’ 


| tion 


stand that the previous question is exhausted? 


(| know of the Chair is 
tin, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millson, Millward | 





Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Isaac N. Morris, Nixon, Olin, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Porter, 
Pottie, Rice, Riggs,Christopher Robinson, Ruffin, Schwartz, 
Sedgwick, Sherman, Sickles, William Smith, William N. 
H. Sinith, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevenson, W illiain 
Stewart, Stokes, Stratton, Thayer, Thomas, ‘Tompkins, 
Vance, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Waldron, Walton, 
Cadwatader C. Washburn, Israel Washburn, Webster, 
Wells, Wood, and Woodruff—12. 

NAYS—Messrs. Aldrich, Barksdale, Boyce, Conkling, 
Cooper, James Craig, John G. Davis, Florence, Hale, Har- 
deman, Hawkins, Will, Hindman, Hughes,William Kellogg, 
Landrum, James M. leach, Logan, Lovejoy, Maynard, Mc- 
Queen, McRae, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, 
Perry, Quarles, Reagan, Reynolds, James C. Robinson, 
Royce, Scott, Simms, Singleton, Stout, Taylor, Trimble, 
Vallandigham, Eftiihu B. Washburne, Whiteley, Wilson, 
Windom, and Wright—45. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

During the call, 

Mr. LEACH, of North Carolina, when his 
name was called, said: With the hope of getting 
the previous question withdrawn, or, when ex- 
hausted, for the purpose of moving to strike out 
the words ‘‘and family’’ from the original bill, 


|| which would still further greatly reduce this ex- 
| penditure, I vote in the negative. 


Mr. QUARLES, when his name was called, 


| said: For the purpose, at a future stage, of mov- 
ported—ayes thirty-five, (more than one fifth of || 


ing to strike out the words *“‘and family ”’ from 
on) ¢ 


| the original bill, L vote ‘*no,’’ preferring the orig- 
| inal bill, soamended, tothe amendment of the com- 
| mittee, 


If the original bill were so amended, it 
would only give to members their actual traveling 


| expenses, in licu of mileage, as it now is. 


Mr. HAMILTON. I desire to vote; but I 


'| must first inquire what is considered the bar of 
the House? 


The SPEAKER. The Hall, within the doors. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Then I was not within 
the Hall when my name wascalled. I wascalled 
out momentarily into the ante-room by a gentle- 
man who had business with me. 1 ask the con- 
sent of the House to vote. 

Mr. GROW. Such consent has never been 
given; and I will not consent to allowing that 


| custom to spring up now; therefore I object. 


Mr. HAMILTON. 


1 want to record my vote 


against the bill, and | would do so if 1 were per- 


mitted. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I wish to say that I was 
unavoidably outside of the bar when my name 
Had I been inside when my name 


Mr. DEJARNETTE. I was not within the 
bar when my name was called. Had I been, I 
should have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. BURNHAM. Had I been within the bar 
when my name was called, I should have voted 
in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I wish to change 
my vote. I desire to say that I am in favor of 
the original bill; but I find the House is in favor 
of the amendment, and evidently not in the fam- 
ily way; therefore | change my vote from ‘‘ no”? | 
to ‘‘ay.”? [Laughter.]} 

The result of the vote was then announced, as 
above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. 


The question is next upon | 


ordering the bill to be engrossed, and read a third |) 


| time. 

Quarles, Reagan, Royce, Ruffin, Schwartz, Sedgwick, || 

Sherman, William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Spauld- | 
|; yeas and nays; and called for tellers upon them. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, demanded the 


Tellers were ordered; and the Speaker ap- 


{| oe Messrs. Wasnsurne, of Illinois, and 


LORENCE. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 1 withdraw 
the demand for the yeas and nays upor this ques- 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read | 


| a third time. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Do I under- 


The SPEAKER. It is not. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
it was not. 


Mr. NOELL. I wish to know if all the import- 


I supposed 


through under the previous question? 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. 1 desire toknow 
if the bill can be read a third time to-day? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itwasread a first and sec- 
ond time two or three weeks ago. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. What I desire to 


} 


The gentleman will under- | 
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stand that this is the only reading of the bill 


| to-day. 


Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois. What! desire to 
know is, whether a bill can be read a third time 
and put upon its passage the same day it is or- 
dered to be engrossed? And, in this connection, 


| { call the attention of the Speaker to the 117th 
rule, which declares that * Ifa bill be ordered to 


be engrossed, the House shall appoint the day 
’ The prop- 
osition now is to read the bill a third time; but 


| a day for its third reading must be appointed, or 


there is no meaning in the rule, I am opposed 
to this bill, and I desire to make every objection 
I can in a parliamentary way. Now, this is the 
express reading of the rule, in terms so plain 


| that it should not be merely smiled or laughed 


down. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The bill has been ordered 


| to be engrossed and read a third time; that is, at 
the present time. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the 
point of order. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I rise to a priv- 
ileged question. I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Unless the bill is actually 
engrossed, it cannot be read a third time if the 
gentleman from Illinois objects and asks for the 
reading of the engrossed bill. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that 


the bill has been actually engrossed. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, I understand 
that the previous question was not exhausted 
when the gentleman from Ohio demanded it again 
on the passage of the bill. He moved one previous 
question on another. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The Clerk is now in the 


| execution of the order of the House, in reading 
| the bill a third time; and when that is done, | am 


entitled to the floor. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. If the House 


refuses to second the demand for the previous 


question on the passage of the bill, will not a 
motion to go into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union be in order? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I shall seek 
the floor to make that motion after the bill is read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill 
a third time. 

Mr. NOELL. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Jonnw Cocurane} made a motion io recon- 
siler the vote by which the bill was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The bill must be read a third 
time before any motion can be entertained. 

The bill was then read the third time. 

Mr. SHERMAN moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and also moved to lay the mo- 
tion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, called for tell- 
ers on the motion to lay on the table the motion 
to reconsider. 

Tellers were ordered ;and Messrs. Wasuspurne, 


| of Illinois, and Noext were appointed. 


The House divided; and the tellers reported—- 


| ayes thirty-nine, (more than one fifth of the mem- 


bers present.) 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 126, nays 52; as follows: 
@ EAS—Messrs.Charles F. Adams,Green Adams, Adrain, 


Allien, Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, William ©. Anderson, 
'| Avery, Bingham, Blake, Bocock, Brabson, Branch, Bray- 


ton, Briggs, Bristow, Buffinton, Kurlingame, Burnett, Burn- 
ham, Butterfieid, Campbell, Carey, Case, John B. Clark, 
Clopton, Cobb, Colfax, Covede, Cox, Burton Craige, Croaw- 
ford, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, De Jarnette, 
Dueil, Dunn, Edgerton, Edmundson, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, 
Etheridge, Ferry, Foster, French, Gartrell, Gilmer, Gooch, 


| Grow, Gurley, Hall, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Jona 


T. Harris, Hatton, Heimick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, 
Houston, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Jackson, Jenkins, 
Jones, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Killinger, James M. 
Leach, Leake, Lee, Loomis, Maclay, Marston, Charice D. 
Martin, Elbert 8S. Martin, McKean, MeKnigbt, McPherson 
Millson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Olin, Pettit, Pheips, 


| Porter, Pottie, Pugh, Quarles, Rice, Riggs, Christopher 


Robinson, Ruffin, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Sickles, 
William Smith, William N. H. Smith, Spaulding, Spinner, 
Stanton, Stevenson, William Stewart, Stokes, Stratton, 
Thayer, ‘Thomas, Tompkins, ‘Trimble, Vance, Vandever, 
Verree, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn 
Israel Washburn, Webster, Wells, Wood, and W oodrutt 
—126. 
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NAYS—Metsrs. Aldrich, Ashmore, Barrett, Bouligny, | 


Boyce. John Cochrane, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, James 


Craig, Join G. Davis, English, Farnsworth, Florence, Hale, | 
Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Hughes, William Kellogg, Kil- | 
|| VOTE FOR PRINTER—CORRECTION OF JOURNAL. 


gore, Landrum, Logan, Love, Lovejoy, Maynard, Mc- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, 


Pendleton, Perry, Reagan, Reynolds, James C. Robinson, | 
Royce, Scott, Simms, Singleton, Stout, Taylor, Under- || 
wood, Vallandigham, Van Wyck, Ellihu B. Washburne, || 


Whiteley, Wilson, Windom, and Wright—s2. 
So the motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I rise toa privileged ques- | 


tion. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I have the floor. I move 
the previous question on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. FLORENCE. 
has made his motion. 
motion. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I have not yielded the floor 
ret. 


Mr. FLORENCE. 


I now rise to a privileged 


I submit that the motion 


is not debatable; and now I rise to a privileged | 


motuon. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Having the floor on the | a : . : 
1 posed of, it is notin order to interpose any motion 


yassage of the bill, I have a right to make an 
our’s speech, if I choose; but I will not occupy 
two minutes. 


Mr. REAGAN. I hope there will be no ob- 


jection to hearing something against the bill, as. 


not a word has been said yet on that side. 


Mr. SHERMAN. If the previous question be 


seconded, and the main question ordered, I will not | 
object to an adjournment, or to go into the Com- | 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Hiinois. 
would cut off all amendments. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I move the ne ques- 


tion on the passage of the bill. 


jection to going into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, or adjourning; but I 
hope the friends of the bill will understand that, if 
the main question be not ordered, the bill goes to 
the Speaker’s table, which would be substantially 
a defeat of it. * 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 


Mr. BURNETT. I desire to ask what would 


be the state of the question if the House should | 


adjourn at this stage? 

Phe SPEAKER. The Chair supposes the bill 
would go to the Speaker’s table, unless the pre- 
vious question be seconded. 

Mr. BURN ETT. Thatis what I understand. 
Then 1 hope the House will not adjourn. 


on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, demanded 
tellers on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Van Wrcx 
and GARTRELL were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported— 
ayes forty-five, (more than one fifth of the mem- 
bers present.) 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 80, nays 101; as follows: 


Y EAS—Messrs. Green Adame, Aldrich, Thomas L. An- 
derson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barrett, 
Bouligny, Briggs, Butterfield, Carter, John Cochrane, 
Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, Cox, James Craig, Crawford, 
John G. Davis, De Jarnette, Duell, Edmundson, Edwards, 
Ely, Etheridge, Hale, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, 
Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Kilgore, Landrum, DeWitt C. Leach, Leake, Lo- 
gan, Love, Lovejoy, Marston, Maynard, McQueen, McRae, 
Sydenham Moore, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendl 
ton, Perry, Peyton, Reagan, Reynolds, James ©. Robinson, 
Royee, Ruflin, Scott, Sedgwick, Simms, Singicton, Wil- 
liam Smith, Spaulding, Stallworth, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Trimble, Underwood, Vance, Van Wyck, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Eliihu B. Washburne, Wells, Whiteley, Wil- 
son, Windom, and Winslow—0. 

NAYS—Mossers. Charies F. Adams, Adrain, Allen, Alley, 
Babbitt, Barksdale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bocock, Branch, 
Brayton, Bristow, Butinton, Burtingame, Burnett, Burn- 
ham, Campbell, Carey, Case, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, 
Colfax, Covode, Burton Craige, Curry, Curtis, H. Winter 
Davis, Dawes, Dunn, Edgerton, Eliot, Ferry, Florence, 
Gartreli, Gilmer, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hall, Hardeman, 
J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Heimick, Hoard, Hol- 
man, Houston, Hughes, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Jun- 
kin, Killinger, James M. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Maclay, Charities D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, McKnight 
McPherson, Miles, Millson, Millward, Moorhead, Edward 
Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Nixon, Pettit, Phelps, Porter, 
Pottie, Pugh, Quaries, Rice, Riggs, Christopher Robinson, 
Schwartz, Sherman, Sickles, William N. H. Smith, Spin- 
ner, Stanton, Stevenson, William Stewart, Stokes, Strat- 
ton, Thayer, Tompkins, Vallandigham, Vandever, Verree, 





| North Carolina [Mr. Rurriy] will allow the pre- 


Very well; the gentleman | 


But that | 


fter the main | 
question shall have been ordered, I have no ob- | 















Waldron, Walton, Israel Washburn, Webster, Woodruff, 


and Wright—101. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 


Mr. RUFFIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Has the morning hour ex- 
= I want to enter a motion, so that there may 

> no interference or difficulty afterwards. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [hope the gentleman from 


vious —o to be seconded, and the main ques- 
tion ordered, before he proceeds with his remarks. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Oh, no; if it 
be a question of privilege, let us hear it. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I ask whether the morning 
hour has expired? 

The SPEAKER. It has. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Then I move to go to the 
business on the Speaker’s table. I wantto have 
that motion entered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [I rise to a point of order. 
Pending the demand for the previous question, 
and until the main question be ordered and dis- | 


at all. 
Mr. FLORENCE. The morning hour has ex- | 
ired. 
F Mr. SHERMAN. Thatis no matter. I object, 
therefore, to any other business being done. | 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the | 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Rurriy,] 
rising to a privileged question, is entitled to the 





floor. 


Mr. SHERMAN. My remark was addressed, | 
not to the gentleman from North Carolina, but to | 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, || 


[Mr. FLorence.] 

Mr. RUFFIN. I wish to enter a motion to 
correct the Journal of yesterday in regard to my 
vote on the election of Printer not being recorded 
on the Journal. I refer to the final vote, when the | 
Printer was elected. 

The SPEAKER. What is the wish of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. RUFFIN. To have the motion entered | 
to correct the Journal. 

Several Mempers addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I object to any other busi- 
ness being done, except of a privileged character, 
till the main question be ordered. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. This thing | 
is mixéd up so much that I think we had better | 
adjourn. 

Mr. HOUSTON. 
would be to have the correction in ‘the Journal 
made now. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from North 


Carolina states that he voted yesterday, and that | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





I suppose the best course | 





his vote is not-recorded, the Journal will be cor- 


rected. 


Mr. RUFFIN. My object is to bring that up 
hereafter. I trust that I know what I am about. 


call it up hereafter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposes that 
the motion of the gentleman from North Carolina 
should be disposed of now, before proceeding to 
other business. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I apprehend that it is a 
privileged motion, and can be called up to-mor- 
row. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposes it is a 
question to be put now. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I rise for the purpose of 
making an inquiry of the Chair. If the House 
shall now adjourn, will not this be the first matter 
in order in the morning? 

Several Mempers. Of course. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 
as a matter of privile. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do trust the House will 
not adjourn until the main question has been or- 
dered. [Loud cries of “ Order!” ** Order!’’) 

Mr. STANTON. I demand the yeas and nays 
on the motion to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STANTON. 


Certainly, 


e. 
Then! move that the House 


I move that the bill be re- 


committed to the Committee of Ways and Means. : r f 
That mo- || ment now. It isto insert after, the item for warm- 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 


tion is certainly not in order. 


The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman 





I enter the motion; and if 1 think proper, I can 
| 
| 
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from Ohio is not in order pending the motion to 
adjourn. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will vote for an adjourn- 
ment if gentlemen will allow me to enter a motion 
to recommit the bill. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I object to it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well; then I hope the 
motion to adjourn will be voted down. 

Mr. LOVEJOY. I hope we shall see whether 
we are to be dragooned into legislation. 

The question was taken on Mr. Winstow's 
motion, and it was decided in the affirmative— 
yeas 96, nays 84; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Aldrich, Thomas L. An- 
derson, William C. Anderson, Ashmore,* Avery, Babbitt, 
Barksdale, Barrett, Bouligny, Briggs, Butterfield, Case, 
John B. Clark, John Cochrane, Conkling, Cooper, Corwin, 
Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, John G. Davis, 
De Jarnette, Edmundson, Edwards, Farnsworth, Florence, 
Foster, French, Hale, Hardeman, John T. Harris, Hatton, 
Hawkins, Hill, Hindman, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jen- 
kins, Jones, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, 
Landrum, DeWitt C. Leach, James M. Leach, Leake, 
Logan, Love, Lovejoy, Marston, Elbert 8S. Martin, May- 
nard, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac 
N. Morris, Morse, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Perry, 
Peyton, Phelps, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Reynolds, James 
C. Robinson, Royce, Ruffin, Schwartz, Scott, Sedgwick, 
Simms, Singleton, Spaulding, Stallworth, Stout, Taylor, 
Thomas, Trimble, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Van 
Wyck, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellinu B. Washburne, 
Wells, Whiteley, Wilson, and Windom—96. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Adrain, Allen, Alley, 
Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bocock, Brabson, Branch, Brayton, 
Bristow, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnett, Burnham, Camp- 


| bell, Carey, Carter, Clopton, Cobb, Colfax, Covode, Curry, 


Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dunn, Edgerton, Eliot, Ely, Eth- 
eridge, Ferry, Gartrell, Gilmer, Gurley, Hall, J. Morrison 
Harris, Helmick, Hoard, Holman, Houston, Humphrey, 
liutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Killinger, Longnecker, Loomis, 
Maclay, Charles D. Martin, McKean, McKnight, McPher- 
son, Millson, Millward, Sydenham Moore, Moorhead, Mor- 
rill, Nixon, Olin, Pettit, Porter, Pottle, Rice, Riggs, Chris- 
topher Robinson, Sherman, William N. H. Smith, Spinner, 
Stanton, Stevenson, William Stewart, Stokes, Stratton, 
Theaker, Tompkins, Vandever, Verree, Waldron, Walton, 
Israel Washburn, Webster, Woodruff, and Wright—84. 

During the roll-call, 

Mr. DAWES stated that he had paired off, on 
this vote, with Mr. Samira, of Virginia, or he 
would have voted ‘‘no.’’ 

Mr. COBB stated that he had voted in the af- 
firmative; but learning that if the House now ad- 
— the bill would go to the Speaker’s table, 
1e would change his vote, and vote “ no.’’ 

Mr. DUELL stated that if he had been within 
the bar when his name was called, he weuld have 
voted **no.’’ 


The result of the vote was then announced as 


| above recorded; and thereupon (at a quarter to 


five o’clock, p. m.) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, February 29, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gurer. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GWIN. I am instructed by the Commit- 
tee on Finance to report back without amendment 
the bill (H. R. No. 3). making appropriations for 
the payment of invalid and other ew of the 
United States for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1861. Inasmuch as the appropriations contained 
in this bill cover the exact amounts that are re- 
quired by law, I ask for its immediate consider- 
ation; and I trust there will be no objection to it. 
Every item in the bill is provided for by law. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MILITARY ACADEMY BILL. 


Mr. GWIN. I am also instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance to report back House bill (No. 
5) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military cadeesy for the year ending the 30th of 
June, 1861, without amendment. I shall not ask 
for its immediate consideration, as the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs and the Sen- 
ator from Texas are any Bee a goer but 
it is my intention to call it up before the morning 
hour shall expire. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam prepared to offer my athend - 


ing apparatus, the following: 
For materials for quarters for subaltern officers, $3,500. 
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_ Specific duties on foreign iron; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 1) 





1860. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill at this 
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| 
| 


time? 
Mr. PUGH. I object to its present consider- | 
ation. I think the bill ought io be printed, and | 
laid over. 
Mr. DAVIS. I offer the amendment. 


The VICEPRESIDENT. The Chair will state 
to the Senator from Mississippi that the bill can- 
not be considered at this time, objection having 
been made. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ioffer the amendment, to be con- 
sidered when the bill comes up. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BROWN presented the petition of L. A. 
Gobright and others, in behalf of the Grand | 
Lodge of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
of the District of Columbia, praying an act of 
incorporation; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of merchants 
and underwriters of the city of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, praying that the Isabel, or some other 
suitable steamer, may be employed to carry the 
mails between Charleston, Key West, and Ha- 
vana; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE presented a petition of citi- 
zens of Wisconsin, praying that the Post Office 
Department may receive such support from the 
Government as will make it free to all; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads 

Mr. PUGH presented the petition of John 
Cradlebaugh, one of the associate justices of the 
supreme court of the Territory of Utah, praying 
paren of the expenses of transporting the 

ooks, papers, &c., of the second judicial court 
of that Territory; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Law- 
rence county, Ohio, praying Congress to levy | 





Mr. CAMERON presented seventeen petitions 
of manufacturers, coal operators, merchants, farm- 
ers, mechanics, miners, and laborers, of Schuyl- 


ordered to be printed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FOSTER asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 
234) relating to the proceedings of the circuit and 


passed to a second reading; and the report was | 
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district courts of the United States; which was | 


read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
MARINE HOSPITALS. 
Mr. GRIMES. 


I desire to offer a resolution. 


| As it is a mere resolution of inquiry, I desire that 
| it may be passed at this time: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury beglirected 
to inform the Senate of the number and location of marine 


, hospitals; the number of seamen or patients admitted into 


each, from 1854 to 1859, inclusive, in each year; the num 
ber and compensation of the persons employed tn each ; 
and the total expenditure at each hospital for each of the 
years aforesaid. 

Mr.PUGH. That matter has been referred to 
a committee of the Senate for examination, and it 
seems to me that it is not worth while to have 
this document sent here, and put us to the ex- 
pense of printing it. No doubt the committee 
will ascertain all this information. Unless the 


| chairman of the Committee on Commerce desires 


it, I prefer that the resolution should lie over. 
Mr. CLAY. Ihave no objection to the reso- 
lution. I will say, however, that the subject is 
before the Committee on Commerce.on two reso- 
lutions which have already been submitted to that 
committee, and will be reported on hereafter. I 
shall not object to this resolution, because it can 


| do no harm. 


kill county, Pennsylvania, praying such change || 


in the tariffas shall afford protection to the indus- 
trial and productive interests of the country, the | 
abolition or a radical change in the omael 
system, and the substitution of specific for ad 
valorem duties; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. LVERSON, it was 

Ordered, That the resolutions of the Legislature of Geor- 
gia, in favor of the appointment of a commission for the 
purpose of obtaining information relative to the southern 
pine timber region of the United States, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. POWELL, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to withdraw from the 
files of the Senate the petitions of John Barbee and others, | 
and David R. Burbank and others, praying for an examina- 
tion of a tiller-rope protector, patented by W. Y. Gill. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


| 

| 
Mr. CLAY, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was referred the memorial of Frederick 
L. Colclaser, late a soldier in the Army, praying 
to be allowed a pension, submitted a report, ac- 
companied by a bill (S. No. 232) for the relief of 

Frederick L. Colclaser. The bill was read, and | 

| 

| 


passed to a second reading; and the report was 
ordered to be printed. 
Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred the pe- 
tition of Florian Kern, praying the reimburse- 
ment of expenses incurred in raising a company 
of volunteers for the Mexican war, submitted an | 
adverse report; which was ordered to be printed. 
Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the petition of Thomas 
O’Sullivan, praying to be allowed a pension, sub- 
mitted an adverse report; which was ordered to 
be printed. 
Mr. WILKINSON, from the Committtee on | 
Pensions, to whom was referred the petition of | 
Alice Hunt, widow of Thomas Hunt, formerly 
a captain in the Army, praying to be allowed a | 
pons submitted a report, accompanied by a 
ill (S. No. 233) for the relief of Alice Hunt, 
widow of Thomas Hunt. The bill was read, and 


house || 


| 
| 
| 
} 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears 
no objection to the consideration of the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


MEXICAN HOSTILITIES. 


Mr.’MASON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate, if in his opinion 
not incompatible with the public interest, any communi- 
cation he may have received from the Governor of the State 
of ‘Texas, and the documents accompanying it, concerning 
alleged hostilities now existing on the Rio Grande, between 
the citizens or the military authorities of Mexico and that 
State respectively. 


COLLECTION OF THE REVENUE. 


Mr. TRUMBULL submitted the following res- | 


olution; which was considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to report to 


1854, to June 30, 1559, and the amount expended, and the 
number of persons employed in each district in the collee- 
tion of the revenue for each of those years. 

EMPLOYES. 

On motion of Mr. BRIGHT, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the following resolutions sub- 
mitted by him, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, on the 26th of January: 

Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate is hereby authorized to 


place the names of the persons employed on the heating 
and ventilating, gas and water apparatus of the north wing 


of the Capitol, upon the pay rolls of the contingent Tund of 


the Senate; and they shall be paid for the present month 
the same compensations as are now allowed to the persons 
in the same positions in the south wing of the Capitol. 


Resolved, That all persons employed on the heating and | 


ventilating, gas and water apparatus of the north wing of 
the Capitol, shall be under the control of, and shall receive 
directions from, the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate. 

Mr. BRIGHT. An amendment is necessary, 
in eng: trsams of the delay in passing the reso- 
lutions. I move to strike out the words “ for the 
present month,’’ and insert ‘from and after the 
Ist day of January, 1860.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIGHT. If any explanation is neces- 
sary as to the me of the resolutions, I ask the 
Secretary to read a letter from the superintendent 
of the Capito) extension, which will explain the 
whole matter. 

The Secretary read the letter, as follows: 

Orrice Untrep States Caprro.u Extension, 
Wasnineton, December 12, 1859. 

Stir: I have the honor toinform you that the heating and 
ventilating apparatus of the north wing is now ready to turn 
ever to the control of the officers of the Senate. 


Since the adjournment of the last Congress, some altera- 
tlons have been made in the air-ductse by Captain Meigs, 





| distribution of the heated air. 
| satisfactory to the Senate, there seems tc be no reason why 
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my predecessor, which it is believed have improved the 
if the arrangement is now 


its proper officers should not take charge of the apparatus 
so that the appropriation for the Capitol extension may be 
relieved from the burden of its support. 

I inctose with this a list of the persons employed in tak 
ing care of the apparatus, with their rates of daily pay. 

“hese persons are six in number, and have charge of the 
two engines and ventilating fans, the boilers, steam and 
water pipes, registers, and all other parts of the heating and 
ventilating apparatus, and do all the work connected with 
it. ‘They have been employed upon the work for some 
time, and the engineer and his assistant have received a 
thorough training in the proper manipulation of the ma- 
chinery,in all its parts. They are competent, too, to man- 
age the gas and water fittings of the north wing, and the 
eare of these fittings might properly be turned over to 
them. 

I respectfully recommend that these persons be retained 
in their present positions, as their removal, and the appoint- 
ment of inexperienced persons, might cause serious incon- 
venience to the Senate, by the derangement of the entire 
apparatus. 

Vhatever directions may be given by the Senate, as to 
the steps to be taken to carry out its views of this matter, 
will be cheerfully complied with, and all possible informa- 
tion, as to the annual expense of the maintenance of the 
apparatus, will be given to the officer whose duty it is te 
take charge of It. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. B. FRANKLIN, 
Captain of Topographical Engineers 
in charge Capitol Extension. 
Hon. Joun C. Breckinrivar, Vice President of the United 
States and President of the Senate. 


Mr. HALE. I shall not vote against the reso- 
lution; but I perceive that it is based on a contin- 
gency which I wish to protest against. The officer 


| says that, if the arrangement is satisfactory, he 


' wants the thing done so and so. It is not satis- 
| factory to me at all; and I give notice that, at no 
very distant day, I shall endeavor to find out what 
is the sense of the Senate on this arrangement, I 
| would rather sit in the old Senate Chamber than 
| here; but I shall not interpose any objection to the 
| resolution now. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 
DISBURSING OFFICERS. 
| Mr. CRITTENDEN. I should be very glad 
| to call up a little resolution which has been lying 
before the Senate for some time. It passed the 
Senate at the last session, and has been reported 


by the C 


Jommittee on Commerce at this session. 
It is merely to facilitate the settlement of the ac- 
' counts of certain disbursing officers, who were 
charged with the improvement of the Ohio river, 
some years ago, anda certain sum was appropri- 
ated to build the boats necessary for the purpose, 
and a certain other sum for the improvement of 
the river. It is found that the sum appropriated 


|| for building the boats was somewhat deficient, and 
Senate the amount of revenue collected in || 
each collection district for each of the years from June 30, | 


a partof the money intended to go to the im- 
provement of the river was applied to the build- 
ing of the boats. That is all. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will 
| State to the Senator from Kentucky, that he is 
obliged at this hour to call up the special order. 
Does the Senator ask unanimous consent to con- 


|| sider the joint resolution to which he refers? 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
no objection, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. It was the intention of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Cvay] to call it 
up; but I do not see him here now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, (after a pause.) 
| The Secretary has a difficulty in finding the reso- 
lution referred to. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Ifthe Clerk cannot find 
| it, and it can be taken up at the next sitting of 
| the Senate, I will not press my motion now. 


ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


The VICE PKESIDENT. The Chair now 
calls up the special order, being the unfinished 
business of yesterday, which is a bill to authorize 
the sale of public arms to the several States and 
| Territories. 

Mr. SEWARD. By the courtesy of the Sen- 
ate, as | understood, | was to have the privilege 
| to-day of calling up the bill which I submitted 
some days ago for the admission of Kansas. I 
ask that that bill may now have its second reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
New York moves to postpone the special order 
with a view to take up the bill for the admission 
of Kansas into the Union. 


The Chair hears 





Mr. DAVIS. To what time is it proposed to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| postpone the special order? 
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. Mr. SEWARD. The motion is simply to post- 


iss pone it until 1 shall have got through. 

i Mr. DAVIS. Say half past one o’clock to- 
| t ' morrow, 7h 
a] The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will call 
Es it up to-day, after the Senator from New York 


ere shall have conclude d. 
4 Mr. DAVIS. Very well. 
The motion to postpone was agreed to, 
The bill (S. Ne. 194) for the admission of Kan- 
gas into the Union was read a second time. 
Mr. SEWARD. 
t of the Senate to submit a memorial from the 
Legistature of the Territory of Kansas, praying for 
admission into the Union. As it connects itself 
with the subject on which I propose to speak to 
the Senate, I ask that the memorial may be read, 
printed, and laid upon the table. 





The memorial was ordered to lie upon the table | 


and be printed; and the Secretary read it, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas, under an act of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Territory of Kansas, approved February 11, A. D. 1859, 
entitled © An act providing for the formation of a constitu 
tion and State government for the State of Kansas,” an 
election Was held on the fourth Monday of March, A. D. 
1859, to ascertain the sense of the people upon the subject 
of torming a constitution and State government, and ask 
ing admission into the Union: and whereas, at said elec 


Bi ‘ 


tion, the qualified electors voted nearly five to one in favor | 
of such measure: aod whereas, under the same act, an | 


election was held on the 7th of June, 1859, for delegates to 
a convention as aforesaid, which convention assembled at 
W yandotte, on the Sth of July following, and formed a con- 


stitution Which, being submitted to the people, was ratified | 
by a majority of nearly six thousand: and whereas the vote | 


cast at said election, being over sixteenthousand, furnishes 
authentic evidence of the existence of a population of one 
hundred thousand, the highest interests of which large and 
rapidly increasing population imperatively demand, as the 


electors have already formally declared, a change from a | 


} territorial to a State form of government: Therefore, 
Resolved by the Council, (the House of Representatives 
concurring.) That we do most earnestly unite with the late 
@ constitutional convention in its petition to Congress forthe 


speedy admission of the State of Kansas into the Union, | 


under the constitution formed at Wyandotte. 

Resolved, That copies of this preamble and resolutions, 
attested by the signatures of the presiding officers and clerks 
of the two Houses, be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate, and our Delegate 
in Congress, to be by them brought before Congress. 

GUSTAVUS A. COLTON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
. W. W. UPDEGRAFF, 
President of the Council. 

I hereby certify that the above preamble and concurrent 
resolutions originated in the Council, and passed that body 
February 11, 1860. JOHN J. INGALLS, 

Secretury. 


I hereby certify that the above preamble.and concurrent | 


resolutions passed the House of Representatives on the 13th 
day of February, A. D. 1860. M. W. DELAHAY, 
Chief Clerk. 


2 do hereby certify that the foregoing is acorrect copy of the 


concurrent resolutions on file in my office, and that they | 


it are attested by the genuine signatures of the President of 
i the Council and the Secretary thereof, as well as by the 


genuine signatures of the Speaker of the House of Repre- || 
dy sentatives and the chief Cierk thereof of the Legisiative || 


Assembly of the Territory of Kansas. 
in testimony whereo/, I have hereunto signed my name, 

c (seat.) and caused the seal of the Territory to be 
> affixed. Done at office this 14th day of Feb- 
% ruary, A. D. 1860. 
$ HUGH 8. WALSH. 

= Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, the admission 

: of Kansas into the Union, without further delay, 
ee seems to me onvelly necessary, just, and wise. 
SE In recorded debates ! have already anticipated the 
ow arguments for this conclusion, 
ae Tn coming forward among the political astrol- 
ogers, it Shall be an error of judgment, and not 


dreams which are disturbing the country shall 
excitement. 


fare and happiness depend chiefly on institations, 
and very little on men. I shall allude but briefl 
to incidental topies, because they are sphouneeal, 
and because, even in the midst of appeals to pas- 
sion and prejudice, it is always safe to submit 
: solid truth to the deliberate consideration of an 
ch honest and enlightened people, 

It will be an everflowing source of shame, as 
well as of sorrow, if we, thirty millions—Euro- 
peans by extraction, Americans by birth or dis- 
cipline, and Christians m faith, and meaning to 
L be such in practice-.Cannot so combine prudence 





with humanity, in ourconduct concerning the one 


THE CONG 


Mr. President, I ask leave | 


1, Hugh 8S. Walsh, Secretary ofthe Territory of Kansas, | 


of disposition, if my woe rceihy of the feverish | 


tend to foment, rather than to allay, the national | 
I shall say nothing unnecessarily of |, 
persons, because, in our system, the public wel- || 


disturbing subject of slavery, as not only to pre- 
| serve our unequaled institutions of freedom, but 

also to enjoy hale benefits with contentment and 
harmony. 


casian, American, Malay, or African, he is the 
subject of two distinct and opposite ideas—one 
that he is wrongly, the other that he is rightly a 
slave. The balance of numbers on either side, 
however great, never completely extinguishes this 


defenders of slavery outside, even if there are 


none inside of a free State, while also there are | 


always outside, if there are not inside, of ever 

slave State, many who assert with Milton, that 
**no man who knows aught can be so stupid to 
deny that all men naturally were born free, being 
the image and resemblance of God himself, an 

were by privilege above all the creatures, born to 
command and not to obey.’’ It often, perhaps 
generally happens, however, that in considering 
the subject of slavery, society seems to overlook 
the natural right, or personal interest of the slave 
himself, and to act exclusively for the welfare of 
the citizen. But this fact does not materially af- 
fect ultimate results, for the elementary question 
of the rightfulness or wrongfulness of slavery 
inheres in every form that discussion concerning 


never be injurious to any other; and what is un- 
just to any condition of persons in a State, is 
necessarily injurious in some degree to the whole 
/community. An economical question early arises 


| men orof slaves is the cardinal necessity of society. 


Some States choose the one kind, some the other. | 


Hence two municipal systems widely different 
arise. 
| to extinguish the personality of the laborer, not 
only as a member of the political body, but also 
as a parent, husband, child, neighbor, or friend. 


property without moral capacity, and without 
domestic, moral, and social relations, duties, 
rights, and remedies—a chattel, an object of bar- 
gain, sale, gift, inheritance, or theft. 
ings are compensated and his wrongs atoned, not 
to himself, but to his owner. The State protects 
not the slave as a man, but the capital of another 
man, which he represents. On the other hand, 
the State which rejects slavery encourages and 
animates and invigorates the laborer by maintain- 
ing and developing his natural prema in all 
the rights and faculties of manhood, and gener- 
ally with the privileges of citizenship. In the one 
case capital invested in slaves becomes a great 
political force, while in the other labor thus ele- 
| vated and enfranchised, becomes the dominating 
political power. It thus happens that we may, 
for convenience sake, and not inaccurately, call 


States. 

So soon as a State feels the impulses of com- 
merce or enterprise or ambition, its citizens begin 
to study the effects of these systems of capital 

and labor respectively on its intelligence, its vir- 
| tue, its tranquillity, its integrity or unity, its de- 
_ fense, its prosperity, its liberty, its happiness, its 
| aggrandizement, and its fame. In other words, 
| the great question arises, whether slavery is a 
' moral, social, and political good, or a moral, so- 
cial, and political evil? This is the slavery ques- 
tionat home, But there isa mutual bond ih amity 
and brotherhood between man and man through- 
out the world. Nations examine freely the po- 
litical systems of each other, and of all preceding 
times, and accordingly as they approve or disap- 
prove of the two systems of capital and tabor 
respectively, they sanction and prosecute, o1 con- 
demn and prohibit commerce in men. Thus, in 
| one way or in another, the slavery question which 
|| so many among us, who are more willing to rule 
| than patient in studying the conditions of society, 
] think is a merely accidental or unnecessary ques- 
i 


missed at once, is, on the contrary,a world-wide 
|| and enduring subject of political consideration and 
1 civil administration. en, states, and nations 
|| entertain it, not CONES E. but because the prog- 
| ress of society continually brings it intotheir way. 
| They divide upon it, not perversely, but because 
| owing to differences of constitution, condition, or 
| clreumstances, they cannot agree, : 

| The fathers of the Republic encountered it. 


| 
| 
| 
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Wherever a guiltless slave exists, be he Gau- | 


difference of opinions for there are always some | 


it assumes. What is just to one class of men can || 


_ out of the subject of slavery—labor either of free- | 
The slave State strikes down and affects | 
He thus becomes, in a political view, merely | 


His earn- |! 


slave States capital States, and free States labor | 


tion that might and ought to be settled and dis- | 


February 29, 





| They even adjusted it so that it might have given 
| us much less than our present disquiet, had not 
circumstances afterwards occurred which they, 
wise as they were, had not clearly foreseeh. A|- 
though they had inherited, yet they generally 
condemned the practice of slavery and hoped for 
its discontinuance. They expressed this when 
| they asserted in the Declaration of Independence, 
| as a fundamental principle of American society, 
| that all men are created equal, and have inalien- 
able rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
| piness. Each State, however, reserved to itself 
exclusive political power over the subject of sla- 
very within its own borders, Nevertheless, it 
| unavoidably presented itself in their consultations 
on a bond of Federal Union. The new Govern- 
ment was to be arepresentative one. Slaves were 
capital in some States, in others capital had no 
_investmentsinlabor. Should those slaves be rep- 
resented as capital or as persons, taxed as capital 
or as persons, or should they not be represented 
or taxed atall? The fathers disagreed, debated 
long, and compromised at last. Each State, they 
determined, shall have two Senators in Congress. 
| Three fifths of the slaves shall be elsewhere repre- 
sented and be taxed as persons. What should be 
dene if the slave should escape into a labor State ? 
Should that State confess him to be a chattel and 
restore him as such, or might it regard him as a 
erson, and harbor and protect him asa man? 
hey compromised again, and decided that no 
erson held to labor or service in one State by the 
aws thereof, escaping into another, shall by any 
law or regulation of that State, be discharged from 
such labor or service, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the person to whom such labor or ser- 
vice shall be due. 
Free laborers would immigrate, and slaves might 
| be imported into the States. The fathers agreed 
that Congress may establish uniform laws of nat- 
| uralization, and it might prohibit the importation 
|| of persons after 1808: Communities in the South- 
west, detached from the southern States, were 
os in the practice of slavery, to be capital 
States. ew States would soon grow up in the 
Northwest, while as yet capital stood aloof, and 
labor had not lifted the ax to begin there its end- 
|| less but beneficent task. The fathers authorized 
Congress to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions concerning the management and disposition 
of the public lands, and to admit new States. So 
the Constitution, while it does not disturb or affect 
the system of capital in slaves, existing in any 
State under its own laws, does, at the same time, 
| recognize every human being when within any 
|| exclusive sphere of Federal jurisdiction, not as 
capital but as a person. 
| What was the action of the fathers in Congress? 
| They admitted the new States of the Southwest 
as capital States, because it was practically im- 
possible to do otherwise, and by the ordinance of 
1787, confirmed in 1789, they provided for the 
organization and admission of only labor States 
|in the Northwest. They directed fugitives from 
| Service to be restored not as chattels, but as _per- 
| sons. They awarded naturalization to immigrant 
|| free laborers, and they prohibited the trade in 
'| African labor. This disposition of the whole sub- 
| ject was in harmony with the condition of society, 
and, in the main, with the spirit of the age. The 
seven northern States contentedly became labor 
States by their own acts. The six southern States 
with equal tranquillity and by their own determ- 
| ination remained capital States. 
| The circumstances which the fathers did not 
| clearly foresee were two, namely: the reinvigora- 
tion of slavery consequent on the increased con- 
sumption of cetton, and the extension of the 
national domain across the Mississippi, and these 
occurred before 1820. The State of Louisiana 
formed on a slaveholding French settlement, 
| within the newly acquired Louisianian Territory, 
had then already been admitted into the Union. 
There yet remained, however, a vast region which 





included Arkansas and Missouri, together with 
the then unoccupied and even unnamed Kansas 
and Nebraska. Arkansas, a slaveholding com- 
munity, was nearly ready to apply, and Missouri, 
another such Territory, was actually a plying 
for admission into the Federal Union. e ex- 
isting capital States seconded these applications, 
and claimed that the whole Louisianian Terri- 
tory was rightfully open to slavery, and to the 
organization.of future slave States. The labor 
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States maintained that Congress had supreme 
legislative power within the domain, and could 
and ought to exclude slavery there. The ques- 


to slavery in the existing capital States. It was 


purely and simply a national question whether | 


the common interest of the whole Republic re- 
quired that Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska, should become capital States, with all the 
evils and dangers of slavery, or be labor States, 
with all the security, benefits, and blessings of 
freedom. On the de 

question, as was thought, whether ultimately the 
interior of this new continent should be an asy- 
lum for the oppressed and the exile, coming year 


other civilized land, as well as for the children of 
misfortune in our own, or whether, through the 
renewal of the African slave trade, those magnifi- 
cent and luxuriant regions should be surrendered 
to the control of capital, wringing out the fruits of 
the earth through the impoverishing toil of negro 
slaves. That question of 1820 was identically the 

uestion of 1860, so far as principle, and even the 
fold of its application was concerned. Every ele- 
ment of the controversy now present entered it 
then; the righttulness or the wrongfulness of sla- 


ecision was suspended the | 


very; its effects, present and future; the constitu- | 


tional authority of Congress; the claims of the 
States, and of their citizens; the nature of the 
Federal Union, whether it is a compact between 
the States, or an independent Government; the 
springs of its powers, and the ligatures upon their 
exercise. All these were discussed with zeal and 
ability which have never been surpassed. His- 
tory tells us, I know not how truly, that the Union 
aad under the vehemence of that great debate. 
Patriotism took counsel from prudence, and en- 








| ings to nullify obnoxieus Federal revenue laws. 


The capital States complained of courts and leg- 


|| islatures in the labor States for es the 
tion thus opened was one which related not at all | 


constitutional provision for the surrender of fugi- 
tives from service so as to treat them as persons, 
and not property, and they discriminated against 
colored persons of the labor States, when they 
came to the capital States. They denied, in Con- 
gress, the right of petition, and embarrassed .or 
denied freedom of debate on the subject of slavery. 
Presses, which undertook the defense of the labor 
system in the capital States, were suppressed by 
violence, and even in the labor States, public 
assemblies, convened to consider slavery ques- 


|| ions, were dispersed by mobs sympathizing with 
after year and age after age, voluntarily from every | 


the capital States 

The Whig party, being generally an opposition 
party, practiced some forbearance Saal the in- 
terestof labor. ‘The Democratic party, not with- 
outdemonstrations of dissent, was generally found 
sustaining the policy of capital. A disposition 
towards the removal of slavery from the presence 
of the national Capitol appeared in the District of 
Columbia. Mr. Van Buren, a Democratic Presi- 
dent, launched a prospective veto against the anti- 
cipated measure. A Democratic Congress brought 
Texas into the Union, stipulating practically for 
its future reorganization in four slave States. Mex- 
ico was incensed, Warensued. The labor States 
asked that the Mexican law of liberty, which cov- 


ered the Territories brought in by the treaty of 
| peace, mightremain and be confirmed. The Dem- 


forced a settlement which has proved to be not a || 


final one; and which, as is now seen, practically 
left open all the great political issues which were 
involved. Missouri and Arkansas were admitted 
as capital States, while labor obtained, as a res- 
ervation, the abridged but yet comprehensive field 
of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Now, when the present conditions of the va- 
rious parts of the Easiness Territory are ob- 


served, and we see that capital retains undisputed || 
possession of what it then obtained, while labor | 


is convulsing the country with so hard and so 
prolonged a struggle to regain the lost equivalent 
which was then guarantied to it under cireum- 
stances of so great solemnity, we may well desire 


was indeed unnecessarily accepted by the free 


States influenced by exaggerations of the dangers | 


of disunion. The Missouri debate disclosed truths 
of great moment for ulterior use: 
First. That it is easy to combine the capital 


ocratic party refused. The Missouri debate of 
1820 recurred now, under circumstances of heat 
and excitement, in relation to these conquests. 
The defenders of labor took alarm lest the num- 
ber of new capital States might become so great 
as to enable that class of States to dictate the 
whole policy of the Government; and in case of 


constitutional resistance, then to form anew slave- || 


holding confederacy around the Gulf of Mexico, 


By this time the capital States seemed to have | 
‘| become fixed in a determination that the Federal | 
Government, and even the labor States, should | 
recognize their slaves, though outside of the slave | 


States and within the Territories of the United 
States, as property of which the master could not 
be in any way or by any authority divested; and 
the labor States, having become now more essen- 


tially Democratic than ever before, by reason of | 
| the great development of free labor, more firmly | 


| than ever insisted on the constitutional doctrine 


States in defense of even external interests, while | 


itis hard to unite the labor States in a common 
policy. 


Second. That the labor States have a natural | 


loyalty to the Union, while the capital States 


by threatening disunion, 


Third. That the capital States do not practi- | 


cally distinguish between legitimate and constitu- 
tional resistance to the extension of slavery in 
the common Territories of the Union, and uncon- 
Stitutional aggression against slavery established 
by local laws in the capital States. 

The early political parties were organized with- 
out reference to slavery. But since 1820, Euro- 
pean questions have left us practically uncon- 
cerned. There has been a great increase of inven- 
tion, mining, manufacture, and cultivation. Steam 
on land and on water has quickened commerce. 
The press and the telegraph have attained pro- 
digious activity, and the social intercourse be- 


tween the States and their citizens has been | 


immeasurably increased; and consequently, their 
mutual relations affecting slavery have been, for 
many years, suk of earnest and often excit- 
ed discussion. It is in my way only to show 
how such disputes have operated on the course 
of political events—not to reopen them for argu- 
ment here. There was a slave insurrection in 
Virginia. Virginia and Kentucky debated, and 


to the great sorrow of the free States, rejected the | 


system of voluntary labor. The Colonization So- 
clety was established with much favor in the cap- 
ital States. Emancipation societies arose in the 
free States. South Carolina instituted proceed- 


|| that slaves voluntarily carried by their masters 


not to be undeceived if the Missouri compromise || into the common Territories or into labor States, 


are persons, men. 

Under the auspicious influences of a Whig suc- 
cess, California and New Mexico appeared betove 
Congress as labor States. The capital States re- 
fused to consent to their admission into the Union; 
and again threats of disunion carried terror and 


| consternation throughout the land. Another com- 


promise was made. Specific enactments admitted 


| California as a labor State, and remanded New 


i L | Mexico and Utah to remain Territories, with the 
have a natural facility for alarming that loyalty | 


right to choose freedom or slavery when ripened 
into States, while they gave new remedies for the 
recaption of fugitives from service, and abolished 


the open slave market in the District of Columbia. | 


These new enactments, collated with the existing 
statutes, namely, the ordinance of 1787, the Mis- 
souri prohibitory law of 1820, and the articles of 
Texas annexation, disposed by law of the sub- 
ject of slavery in all the Territories of the United 
States. 


settlement of all existing and all possible disputes 
concerning slavery under the Federal authority. 


The two great parties, fearful for the Union, struck | 
hands in making and in presenting this as an ad- || 


justment, never afterwards to be opened, disturbed, 
or even questioned, and the people accepted it by 
majorities unknown before. The new President, 


chosen over an illustrious rival, unequivocally on | 


the ground of greater ability, even if not more 
reliable purpose to maintain the new treaty invio- 
late, made haste to justify this expectation when 
Congress assembled. He said: 


** When the grave shall have closed overall who are now 
endeavoring 10 meet the obligations of duty, the year 1850 
will be recurred to as a period filled with anxiety and ap- 

rehension. A successful war had just terminated; peace 
rought with it a greataugmentation of territory. Disturb- 
ing questions arose bearing upon the domestic institutions 
of a portion of the Confederacy, and involving the consti- 
tutional rights of the States. But, notwithstanding differ- 


And so the compromise of 1850 was pro- | 
nounced a full, final, absolute, and comprehensive | 
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ences of opinion and sentiment, in relation to detaiis aud 
speeific provisions, the acquiescence of distinguished citi- 
zens, whose devotion to the Union can’ never be doubted, 


| has given renewed vigor to our institutions, and restored a 


| the Confederacy. 


sense of security and repose to the public mind throughout 
That this repose is to suffer no shock 
during my official term, if I hive the power to avert it, 
those who placed me here may be assured.’? 


Hardly, however, had these inspiring sounds 
died away, throughout a reassured and delig}ted 
land, before the national repose was shocked 


/ again; shocked, indeed, as it had never before 


been, and smitten this time by a blow from the 
very hand that had just released the chords of the 


_ national harp from their utterance of that exalted 


symphony of peace. 

Kansas and Nebraska, the long-devoted reser- 
vation of labor and freedom, saved in the agony 
of national fear in 1820, and saved again in the 
panic of 1850, were now to be opened by Con- 
cress, that the never-ending course of seed time 
and harvest might begin. The slave capitalists of 
Missouri, from their own well-assured homes on 
the eastern banks of their noble river, looked 
down upon and coveted the fertile prairies of Kan-~ 


| sas; while a sudden terror ran through all the cap- 


ital States, when they saw a seeming certainty 


| that at last a new labor State would be built on 


their western border, inevitably fraught, as they 
said, with a near or remote abolition of olavery 
8 


| What could be done? Congress could hardly 


expected to intervene directly for their safety so 
soon after the compromise of 1850. The labor 
hive of the free States was distant, the way new, 


| unknown, and not without perils. Missouri was 


near and watchful, and held the keys of the gates 
of Kansas. She might seize the new and smiling 
Territory by surprise, if only Congress would 
remove the barrier established in 1820. The con- 
juncture was favorable. Clay and Webster, the 
distinguished citizens whose unquestionable de- 
votion to the Union was manifested by their ac- 
quiescence in the compromise of 1850, had gone 
loan already into their honored graves. ‘The 
labor States had dismissed many of their repre- 
sentatives here for too great fidelity to freedom, 
and too great distrust of the efficacy of that hew 
bond of peace, and had replaced them with par- 
tisans ao avere only timid, but not unwilling. 
The Democratic President and Congress hesitated, 
but not long. They revised the last great com- 
promise, and found, with delighted surprise, that 
it was so far from confirming the law of freedom 


_ of 1820, that, on the other hand, it exactly pro- 
| vided for the abrogation of that venerated statute; 
| nay, that the compromise itself actually killed the 
| Spirit of the Missouri law, and devolved on Con- 
| gress the duty of removing the lifeless letter from 
| the national code, The deed was done, The new 
| enactment not only repealed the Missouri prohi- 


bition of slavery, but it pronounced the people of 
Kansas and Nebraska perfectly free to establish 
freedom or slavery; and pledged Congress to ad- 
mit them in due time as States, either of capital 
or of labor, into the Union. The Whig repre- 


| sentatives of the capital States, in an hour of 
| strange bewilderment, concurred; and the Whig 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


panty instantly went down, never to rise again. 
Jemocrats seceded, and stood aloof; the country 
was confounded; and, amid the perplexities of the 


|| hour, a Repnblican pasty was seen gathering itself 


together with much earnestness, but with little 


| show of organization, to rescue, if it were not 


now too late, the cause of freedom and labor, so 
unexpectedly and grievously imperiled in the 
Territories of the United States. 

I will not linger over the sequel. The popular 
sovereignty of Kansas proved to be the State soy- 
ereignty of Missouri, not only in the persons of 
the rulers, but even in the letter of an arbitrary 
and cruel code. The perfect freedom proved to be 
a hateful and intolerable bondage. From 1855 to 
1860, Kansas, sustained and encouraged only by 
the Republican party, has been engaged in suc- 
cessive and ever-varying struggles, which have 
taxed all her virtue, wisdom, moderation, ener- 
gies, and resources, and often even her physical 
strength and martial courage, to save herself from 
being betrayed into the Union as a slave State. 
Nebraska, though choosing freedom, is, through 
the direct exercise of the Executive power, over- 


riding her own will, held as a slave Territory; and 
New Mexico has relapsed voluntarily into the prac- 
tice of slavery, from which she had redeemed her- 
self while she yet remained a part of the Mexican 
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Republic. Meantime, the Democratic party, ad- || 
vancing from the ground of popular sovereignty || 
as far as that ground is from the ordinance of || 


1787, now stands on the position that both terri- 
torial governments and Congress are incompetent 
to legislate against slavery in the Territories, while 
they are not only competent, but are obliged, when 
it is necessary, to legislate for its protection there. 

Im this new and extreme position the Demo- 
cratic party now masks itself behind the battery 
of the Supreme Court, as if it were possibly a 
true constraction of the Constitution, that the 
power of deciding practically forever between 
freedom and slavery ina portion of the continent 
far exceeding all that is yet organized, should be 
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suppressing commerce infmen; at the very mo- || with one self-interrogatory—how many votes it 


ment when the Russian serf is emancipa 


,and | can cast? These threats enforce another—has it 


the Georgian captive, the Nubian prisoner, and | determination enough to cast them? This latter 


the Abyssinian savage are lifted up to freedom 
by the successor of Mohammed. The world, pre- 


| possessed in our behalf by our early devotion to 


renounced by Congress, which alone possesses || 
any legislative authority, and should be assumed || 


and exercised by a court which can only take 


cognizance of the great question collaterally, in a | 


private action between individuals, and which || 


action the Constitution will not suffer the court to 


entertain, if it involves twenty dollars of money, || 


without the overruling intervention of a jury of 
twelve good and lawful men of the neighborhood 
where the litigation arises. The independent, 
ever-renewed, and ever-recurring representative 
Parliament, Diet, Congress, or Legislature, is the 
one chief, paramount, essential, indispensable in- 


stitution in a Republic. Even liberty, guarantied | 
by organic law, yet if it be held Sy other tenure || 


than the guardian care of such a representative 
popular assembly, is but precariously maintained, 
while slavery, enforced by an irresponsible judi- 
cial tribunal, is the coneplabeat possible develop- 
ment of despotism. 

Mr. President, did ever the annals of any Gov- 
ernment show a more rapid or more complete de- 
parture from the wisdom and virtue of its found- 
ers? Did ever the Government of a great empire, 
founded on the rights of human labor, slideaway 
so fast and so far, and moor itself so tenaciously 
on the basis of capital, and that capital invested 
in laboring men? Did ever a free representative 
Legislature, invested with powers so great, and 
withgthe guardianship of rights so important, of 
trusts so sacred, of interests so precious, and of 
hopes at once so noble and so comprehensive, sur- 
render and renounce them all so unnetessarily, so 
unwisely, so fatally, and so ingloriously? If it 
be true, as every instinct of our nature, and every 
precept of political experience teaches us, that 

“TH fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay,” 
then where in Ireland, in Italy, in Poland, or in 
Hungary, has any ruler prepared for a generous 
and confiding people disappointments, disasters, 
and calamities equal to those which the Govern- 
ment of the United States holds now suspended 
over so large a portion of the continent of North 
America? 


Citizens of the United States, in the spirit of | 


this policy, subverted the free, Republic of Nic- 
aragua, and opened it to slavery and the African 
slave trade, and held it in that condition waiting 
annexation to the United States, until its sover- 
eignty was restored by a combination of sister 
Republics exposed to the same danger, and appre- 
hensive of similar subversion. Other citizens re- 
opened the foreign slave trade in violation of our 
laws and treaties; and, after a suspension of that 
shameful traffic for fifty years, savage Africans 
have been once more landed on our shores and dis- 
tributed, unreclaimed and with impunity, among 
our plantations. 

For this policy, so far as the Government has 
sanctioned it, the Democratic party avows itself 
responsible. Everywhere complaint against it is 
denounced, and its opponents proscribed. When 
Kansas was writhing under the wounds of incip- 
ient, servile war, because of her resistance, the 
Democratic press deridingly said, *‘ let her bleed.”’ 
Official integrity has been cause for rebuke and 
punishment, when it resisted frauds designed to 
promote the extension of slavery. Throughout 
the whole Republic there is not one known dis- 
senter from that policy remaining in place, if 
within reach of the executive arm. Norover the 
face of the whole world is there to be found one 
representative Of our country who is not an apol- 
ogist of the extension of slavery. 

Itisin America that these things have happened. 
In the nineteenth century, the era of the world’s 
greatest progress, and while all nations but our- 
selves have been either abridging or altogether 








the rights of human nature, as no nation ever be- 
fore engaged its respect and sympathies, asks, in 
wonder and amazement, what all this demorali- 
zation means? It has an excuse better than the 
world can imagine, better than we are generall 

conscious of ourselves, a virtuous excuse. e 
have loved not freedom so much less, but the 
Union of our country so much more. We have 
been made to believe, from time to time, that, in 
a crisis, both of these precious institutions could 
not be saved together, and therefore we have, from 
time to time, surrendered safeguards of freedom to 
propitiate the loyalty of capital and stay its hands 
from doing violence tothe Union. The true state 
of the case, however, ought not to be a mystery 
to ourselves. Prescience, indeed, is not given to 
statesmen; but we are without excuse when we 
fail to apprehend the logic of current events. Let 
parties, or the Government, choose ordo what they 
may, the people of the United States do not pre- 
fer the wealth of the few to the liberty of the 


| many, capital to labor, African slaves to white 


freemen, in the national Territories and in future 
States. That question has never been distinctly 
recognized or acted on by them. The Republican 
party embodies the popular protest and reaction 
againsta policy whic fia been fasteneg upon the 
nation by surprise, and which its reason and con- 


science, concurring with the reason and conscience | 


of mankind, condemn. 

The choice of the nation is now between the 
Democratic party and the Republican e- Its 
principles and policy are, therefore, justly and 
even necessarily examined. 1 know of only one 
policy which it has adopted or avowed, namely: 
the saving of the Territories of the United States, 
if possible, by constitutional and lawful means, 
from being homes for slavery and polygamy. 
Who, that considers where this nation exists, of 
what races it is composed, in what age of the 
world it acts its part on the public stage, and what 
are its predominant institutions, customs, habits, 
and sentiments, doubts that the Republican party 
can and will, if unwaveringly faithful to that pol- 
icy, and just and loyal in all beside, carry it into 
triumphal success? To doubt is to be tncertain 
whether civilization can improve or Christianity 
save mankind. 

I may, perhaps, infer from the necessity of the 
ease, that it will, in all courts and places, stand 
by the freedom of speech and of the press, and 


public domain by homestead laws, and will en- 


tant interests of freedom. 
national emergencies, not individual influences, 
must determine, as society goes on, the policy and 
character of the Republican party. Already bear- 
ing its part in legislation and in treaties, it feels the 
necessity of being practical in its care of the na- 





tional health and life, while it leaves metaphysical 
speculation to those whoSe duty it is to cultivate 
the ennobling science of political philosophy. 
But in the midst of these subjects, or rather, 
before fully reaching them, the Republican party 
encounters unexpectedly, a new and potential 


issue—one prior, and therefore paramount to all | 
others, one of national lifeanddeath. Just asif so | 


much had not been already conceded; nay, just 
as if nothing at all had ever been conceded, to 


the constitutional rights of freemen everywhere; | 
that it will favor the speedy improvement of the | 


courage mining, manufacture and internal com- | 
merce, with needful connections between the At- | 
lantic and Pacific States—for all these are impor- | 
For all the rest, the | 


|| question touches its spirit and pride. 


Tam quite 


| sure, however, thatas it has hitherto practiced seif- 
'| denial in so many other forms, it will in this emer- 


| gency lay aside all im 
| with all ambition, an 
| ordinary declamations seriously and with a just 
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the interest of capital invested in men, we hear | 


menaces of disunion, louder, more distinct, more | 


emphatic than ever, with the condition annexed, 
that they shall be executed the moment that a 
Republican Administration, though constitution- 
ally elected, shall assume the Government. 
i do not certainly know that the people are 
repared to call such an Administration to power. 
| Linnats only, that through a succession of floods 
which never greatly excite, and ebbs which never 
entirely discourage me, the volume of ublic- 
anism rises continually higher and higher, The 
are probably wise, whose apprehensionsadmonis 
them that it is already enough for effect. 
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tience of temper, together 
will consider these extra- 


moderation. It would be a waste of words to 
demonstrate that they are unconstitutional, and 
equally idle to show that the responsibility for 
disunion attempted or effected, must rest not with 
those who in the exercise of constitutional author- 
ity maintain the Government, but with those who 
unconstitutionally engage in the mad work of 
subverting it. 

Whatare the excuses for these menaces? They 
resolve themselves into this, that the Republican 
party in the North is hostile to the South. Butit 
already is proved to be a majority in the North; it 
is therefore practically the people of the North. 
Willit notstill be the same Nort that has forborne 
with you so long and conceded to you so much? 
Can you justly assume that affection which has 
been so complying, can all at once change to ha- 
tred intense and inexorable ? 

You say that the Republican party is a sec- 
tional one. Is the Demccratic party less section- 
al? Is iteasier for us to bear your sectional sway 
than for you to bear ours? Is it unreasonable that 
for once we should alternate? But is the Repub- 
lican party sectional? Not unless the Democratic 
cay is. The Republican party prevails in the 

ouse of Representatives sometimes; the Dem- 
cratic party in the Senate always. Which of the 


| two is the most proscriptive? Come, come, come, 


if you will, into the free States, into the State of 
New York, anywhere from Lake Erie to Sag Har- 
bor, among my neighbors in the Owasco valley, 
hold yourconventions, nominate your candidates, 
address the people, submit to them, fully, earn- 
estly, eloquently, all your complaints and griev- 
ances of northern disloyalty, oppression, perfidy; 
keep nothing back, speak just as freely and as 

diy there as you do here; you will have hospi- 


ballot-boxes open for all the votes you can win. 
Are you less sectional than this? Extend to us 
the same privileges, and I will engage that you will 
very soon have in the South as many Republic- 
ans as we have Democrats in the North. [Ap- 
plause in the ees 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpar- 
rick in the chair.) The Chair will state to the 
audience that it will become his duty to order the 

lieries to be cleared, if order is not preserved. 

e will require the Sergeant-at-Arms to preserve 
order. ‘ 

Mr. SEWARD. There is, however, a better 
test of nationality than the accidental location of 
parties. Our policy of labor in the Territories was 
not sectional in the first forty years of the Repub- 
lic. Its nature inheres. It will be national again, 
during the third forty years, and forever after- 
wards. It is not wise and beneficent for us alone 
or injurious to you alone. Its effects are equal 
and the same for us all. 

You accuse the Republican party of ulterior 
and secret designs. How cana party that counts 
its votes in this land of free speech and free press 
by the hundreds of thousands, have any secret 
| designs? Whois the conjurer, and where are the 
hidden springs by which he can control its un- 
congregated and widely-dispersed masses and 
direct them to objects unseen and purposes una- 
vowed? But what are these hidden purposes? 
You name only one. That one is to introduce 
negro equality among you. Suppose we had the 





power to change yeur social system: what war- 
rant have you for supposing that we shouid carry 
| n equality among you?) We know, and we 

will show you, if <— will only give heed, that 

what our system of labor works out, wherever it 
| works outan g,is the equality of white men. 
| The laborer in the free States, no matter how 
| humble his occupation, is a white man, and he is 
politically the equal of his employer. Eighteen 
| of our thirty-three States are free-labor States. 
| There they are: Maine. New Hampshire, Massa- 
| chusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 

New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


| Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minne- 


Hitherto the Republican party has been content || sota, Lowa, California, and Oregon. I do notarray 
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them in contrast with the capital States. 1 am no 
assailant of States. All of the States are parcels 
of my own country—the best of them not so wise 
and great as | am sure it will hereafter be; the 
State least developed and perfected among them 
all is wiser and better than any foreign State I 
know. Is it then im any, and in which, of the 
States I have named that negro equality offends 
the white man’s pride? Throughout the wide 
world, where is the State where class and caste are 
so utterly extinguished as they are in each and 
every one of them? Let the European immigrant, 
who avoids the African as if his skin exhaled con- 
tagion, answer. You find him always in the State 
where labor is ever free. Did Washington, Jef- a 
ferson, and Henry, when they implored you to || Winds or the currents; but we, whose nativity, | 
relinquish your system and accept the one we have reckoned under the North Star, has rendered us 
adopted, propose to sink you down to the level of | somewhat superstitious, must be excused for con- || 
the African, or was it their desire to exalt all | stancy in following the guidance of those who 
white men to a common political elevation ? framed the national ship and gave us the chart for 
But we do not seek to force, or even to intrude, |} 1% noble voyage. 
our system on you. We are excluded justly, || A profound respect and friendly regard for the 
wisely, and contentedly, from all political power || Vice President of the United States has induced 
and responsibility in your capital States. You | me to weigh carefully the testimony he has given 
are sovereign on the subject of slavery within your || on the subject of the hostility against the South 
own borders, as we are on the same subject within || imputed to the Republican party, as derived from 
our borders. It is well and wisely so arranged. || the relations of the representatives of the two par- 
Use your authority to maintain what system you || ties at thiscapital. He says that he has seen here 
lease. We are not distrustful of the result. We || in the representatives of the lower southern States | 
ave wisely, as we think, exercised ours to pro- || a most resolute and earnest spirit of resistance to 
tect and perfect the manhood of the members of || the Republican party; that he perceives a sensible 
the State. The whole sovereignty upon domestic |} loss of that spirit of brotherhood and that feeling 
concerns within the Union is divided between us || of loyalty, together with that love for a common 
by unmistakable boundaries. You have your || country, which are at last the surest cement of the | 
fifteen distinct parts; we eighteen parts, equally || Union; so that, in the present unhappy condition 
distinct. Each must be sited ie order that || of affairs, he is almost tempted to exclaim, that 
the whole may be preserved. If ours shall be || we are dissolving week by week and month by 
assailed, within or without, by any enemy, orfor || month; that the threads are gradually fretting 
any cause, and we shall have need, we shall ex- || themselves asunder; and a stranger might sup- 
onl oe to defend it. If yours shall be so as- || pose that the Executive of the United States was 
sailed, in the emergency,no matter what the cause || the President of two hostile Republics. It is not 
or the pretext, or who the foe, we shall defend || for me to raise a doubt upon the correctness of 
your sovereignty as the equivalent of our own. || this dark picture, so far as the southern groups 
We cannot, indeed, accept your system of capital || upon the canvas are concerned, but I must be in- 
or its ethics. That would be to surrenderand sub- || dulged in the opinion that I can pronounce as ac- 
vert our own, which we esteem to be better. Be- || curately concerning the northern or Republican 
sides, if we could, what need for any division into || representatives here as any one. I know their 
States at all? You are equally at liberty to reject || public haunts and their private ways. Weare not | 
our system and its ethics, and to maintain the su- || a hostile Republic, or representatives of one. We 
periority of your own by all the forces of persua- || confer together, but only as the organs ho | 
sion and argument. We must, indeed, mutually || party do, and must do ina political system which 
discuss both systems. All the world discusses all || obliges us to act sometimes as partisans, while it 
systems. Especially must we discuss them since || requires us always to be patriots and statesmen. 
we have to decide asa nation which of the two we || Differences of opinion, even on the subject of 
ought to ingraft on the new and future States || slavery, with us are political, not social or per- 
growing up in the great public domain. Discus- || sonal differences. There is not one disunionist 
sion then being unavoidable, what could be more || or disloyalist among us all. We are altogether | 
wise than to conduct it with mutual toleration and || unconscious of any process of dissolution going 
in a fraternal spirit? on among us or around us. We have never been | 
You complain that Republicans discourse too || more patient, and never loved the representatives 
boldly and directly, when they express with con- || of other sections more, than now. We bear the 
fidence their belief that the system of labor will, || same testimony for the people around us here, 
in the end, be universally accepted by the cafiital || who, though in the very center where the bolt of 
States, acting for themselves, and in conformity || disunion must fall first and be most fearful in its 
with their own constitutions, while they sanction || effects, seem never less disturbed thannow. We 
too unreservedly books designed to advocate || bear the same testimony for all the districts and 
emancipation. But surely you can hardly expect || States we represent. The people of the North are 
the Federal Government or the political parties of || not enemies Ger friends and brethren of the South, |! 
the nation to maintain a concerts of the pressor || faithful and true as in the days when death has 
of debate. The theory of our system is, thaterror || dealt his arrows promiscuously among them on || 
of opinion tnay in all cases safely be tolerated || common battle-fields of freedom. | 
where reason is left free to combat it. Will it be We will not suffer ourselves here to dwell on || 
claimed that more of moderation and tenderness || any evidences of a different temper in the South; || 
in debate are exiibited on your side of the great || but we shall be content with expressing our belief ] 
argument than on ourown? We all iarned our || that hostility that is not designedly provoked, and | 
that cannot provoke retaliation, is an anomaly || 
that must be traced to casual excitements, which 
cannot perpetuate alienation. 
A canvass for a presidential election, in some || 
respects more important, perhaps, than any since || 
1800, hasrecentlybegun. The Houseof Represent- | 


courage to divest their families of a property which, how- |) 
ever, Keeps their conscieaces unquiet. Northward of the 
| Chesapeake, you may find here and there an opponent to 
your doctrine, as you may find here and there a robber or a || 
murderer; but in no greater number.” * e ‘ * | 
*“ This [ Virginia] is the next State to which we may turn 
our eyes for the interesting spectacle of justice in conflict 
with avarice and oppression—a conflict where the sacred 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
} 


side is gaining daity new recruits from the influx into of 
fice of young men, grownand growingup.”” * * * *| 
** Be not, then, discouraged. What you have written will | 
do a great deal of good ; and could you still trouble yourself 
about our wellare, 20 man is more able to help the laboring 
side.”’ 


You see, sir, that whether we go for or against | 
slavery anywhere, we must follow southern | 
guides. You may change your pilots with the |} 


























polemics, as well as our principles, from a common 
master. We are sure that we do not, on our side, 
exceed his lessons and example. Thomas Jeffer- 
son addressed Dr. Price, an Englishman, concern- 


ing his treatise on emancipation in America, in 
this fashion: 


** Southward of the Chesapeake, your book will find but 
few readers concurring with it in sentiment on the subject 
of slavery. From the mouth to the head of the Chesapeake, 
the buik of the people wil! approve it in theory, and it will 
find a respectable minority ready to adopt it in practice ; a 
minority which, for weight, and worth of eharacter, pre- 
ponderates againzt the greater number who have not the 


38 


rr 


atives was to be organized by a majority, while | 
no party could cast mare than a plurality of votes. 
The gloom of the late tragedy in Virginia rested 
on the Capitol from the day when Congress as- || 
sembled. While the two great political parties || 
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| fall; and posterity will give 
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though zealously, conducting the great national 
issue between free labor and capital labor for the 
Territories to its proper solution, through the 


| trials of the ballot, operating directly or indirectly 


* 


on the various departments of the Government, a 
band of exceptional men, contemptuous equally 
of that great question and of the parties to the con- 
troversy, aol impatient of the constitutional sys- 
tem which confines the citizens of every State to 
political action by suffrage in organized parties 
within their own borders, inspired by an enthu- 
siasm peculiar to themselves, and exasperated by 
grievances and wrongs that some of them had suf- 
fered by inroads of armed propagandists of slavery 
in Kansas, unlawful as their own retaliation was, 
attempted to subvert slavery in Virginia by con- 
spiracy,ambush, invasion, and force. The method 
we have adopted, of appealing to the reason and 


|| judgment of the people, to be pronounced by suf- 


frage, is the only one by which free government 
can be maintained anywhere, and the only one as 
yet devised which is in harmony with the spirit of 
the Christian religion. While generous and char- 
itable natures will probably concede that John 
Brown and his associates acted on earnest though 
fatally erroneous convictions, yet all good citi- 


zens will nevertheless agree, that this attempt to 


exccute an unlawful purpose in Virginia by in- 
vasion, involving servile war, was an act of sedi- 
tion and treason, and criminal in just the extent. 
that it affected the public peace and was destruc- 
tive of human happiness and human life. [t is 
a painful reflection that, after so long an experi- 
ence of the beneficent working of our system as 
we have enjoyed, we have had these new illus- 
trations in Kansas and Virginia of the existence 
among us of a class of men so misguided and so 
desperate as to seek to enforce their peculiar prin- 
cinkes by the sword, drawing after it a need for the 
further illustration by their punishment of that 
ge moral truth, especially applicable ina Repub- 
ic, that they who take up the sword as a weapon 
of controversy shall perish by the sword. In the 
latter case, the lamented deaths of so many citizens, 
slain from an ambush and by surprise—all the 
more lamentable because they were innocent vic- 
tims of a frenzy kindled without their agency, in 
far distant fires—the deaths even of the offenders 
themselves, pitiable, although necessary and just, 
because they acted under delirium, which blinded 
their judgments to the real nature of their criminal 
enterprise; the alarm and consternation naturally 
awakened throughout the country, exciting for the 
moment the fear that our whole system, with all 
its securities for life and liberty, was coming to an 
end—a fear none the more ondurable because con- 
tinually aggravated by new chimeras to which the 
greatleadingevent lentan air of probability ; nail 
all these constituted a sum of public misery which 
ought to have satisfied the most morbid appetite 
for social horrors. But,as in the case of the gun- 
owder plot, and the Salem witchcraft, and the 
ow York colonial negro plot, so now; the ori- 
inal actors were swiftly followed by another and 
Kindred class, who sought to prolong and widen 
the public distress by attempting to direct the in- 
dignation which it had excited against parties guilt- 
less equally of complicity and of sympathy with 


|| the offenders. 


Posterity will decide in all the recentcases where 


| political responsibility for eae disasters must 


ittle heed to our inter- 
ested instructions. It was not until the gloomy 
reign of Domitian had ended, and liberty and virtue 
had found assured refuge under the sway of the 
milder Nerva, that the historian arose whose nar 
rative of that period of tyranny and terror has been 


| accepted by mankind. 


The Republican party being thus vindicated 
against the charge of hostility to the South, 
which has been offered in excuse for the menaces 


success, I feel well assured that it will sustain me 


_ in meeting them in the spirit of the defender of the 


English Commonwealth: 
‘* Surely they that shal! boast as we do to be a free nation 


were peacefully, lawfully, and constitutionally, \\ and having the pawer, shal! not also have the courage, 
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to remove, constitutionally, every Governor, whether he [iikety to occur under 
be the supreme or subordinate, who may please theirfancy 

with a ridiculous and painted treedom, fit to cozen babies, | 
but are, indeed, under tyranny and servitude, as wanting 


that power, which is the root and source of all liberty, to || great work for themselves, for us, and for our 


dispose of and economize im the land which God hath given 
them, as members of family in theirown home and free in- 
heritanee. Without avhich natural and essential power of | 
a free nation, Wough bearing high their heads, they can, in 
due esteem, be thought no better than slaves and vassals 

' 

} 


born in the tenure and occupation of another inheriting 
lord, whose government, though not illegal or intolerable, 
hangs on them as a lordly scourge, not as a free govern- 
ment.” 





The Republican party knows, as the whole 


country wil ultimately come to understand, that || 


the noblest objects of national life must perish, if | 
that life itself shall be lost, and therefore it will | 
accept the issue tendered. It will take up the | 
oat Union, which others are so willing to re- 
nounce, and, combining it with that other glorious 
thought, Liberty, which has been its inspiration so 
long, it will move firmly onward, with the motto | 
inscribed on its banner, ‘* Union and Liperry, | 
come what may, in victory as in defeat, in power 
as out of power, now and forever.” 

If the Republican party maintain the Union, who 
and what party is to assail it? Only the Demo- 
cratic party, for there is no other. Will the Dem- 
ocratic party take up the assault?) The menaces 
of disunion are made, though not in its name, yet 
in its behalf. It mustavow or disavow them. Its 
silence, thus far, is portentous, but is not alarm- 
ing. The effect of the intimidation, if successful, 
would be to continue the rule of the Democratic 
party, though a minority, by terror. It certainly 
ought to need no more than this to secure the suc? 
cess of the Republican party. If, indeed, the time 
has come when the Democratic party must rule 
by terror, instead of ruling through conceded 
public confidence, then it is quite certain that it 
cannot be dismissed from power too soon. Ruling 
on that odious principle, it could not long save 
either the Constitution or public liberty. But I 
shall not believe the Democratic party will con- 
sent to stand in this position, though it does, 
through the action of its representatives, seem to 
cover and sustain those who threaten disunion. I 
know the Democracy of the North. I know them 
now in their waning strength. I do not know a | 
possible disunionist among them all. I believe 
they will be as faithful to the Union now as they 
were in the by-gone days when their ranks were | 
full, and their challenge to the combat was always 
the war-cry of victory. 
otherwise, then the world willall the sooner know | 
that every party in this country must stand on 
Union ground; that the American people will sus- 
tain no party that is not capable of making a sac- 
rifice of its ambition on the altar of the country; 
that, although a party may have never so much of 
prestige, and never such traditional merit, yet, if 
it be lacking in the one virtue of loyalty to the 
Union, all its advantages will be unavailing; and 
then obnoxious as, through long-cherished and 
obstinate prejudices, the Republican party isin the 
capital States, yet even there it will advance like 
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But, if it shall panye \| 





an army with banners, winning the favor of the 
whole people, and it will be armed with the na- 
tional confidence and support, when it shall be 
found the only party that defends and mairtains 
the integrity of the Daioa. 

Those who seek to awaken the terrors of dis- 
union seem to me to have too hastily considered 
the conditions under which they are to make their 
aitempt. Who believes thata Republican admin- 
istration and Congress could practice tyranny 
under a Constitution which interposes se many 
checksasours? Yet that tyranny must not only 
be practiced, but must be intolerable, and there 
must be no remaining hope for constitutional 
relief, before forcible resistance can find ground 
to stand on anywhere, 

The people of the United States, acting in con- 
formity with the Constitution, are the supreme 
tribunal to try and determine all political issues. 
They are as competent to decide the issues of to- 
day as they have been heretofore to decide the 


after and reverse, if need be, the judgment they 
shall pronounce to-day, as they have more than 
once reconsidered and reversed their judgments in 
former times. It needs no revolution to correct 
any error, or prevent any danger, under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Nor is any new or special cause for revolution 


issues of other days. They can reconsider here- 








| tion. We are engaged in no new transaction, not 
| even in a new dispute. 


| successors—to erect a free and Federal empire, 
| whose arches shall span the North American con- 
| tinent, and reflect the rays of the sun throughout 
great oceans. They erected thirteen of its col- 
/umns all atonce. These are standing now, the 
| admiration of mankind. Their successors added 

twenty more; even we who are here have shaped 
| and lovensd three of that twenty, and all these 
are as firm and steadfast as the first thirteen; and 
more will yet be necessary when we shall have 
rested from our labors. Some among us prefer 
| for these columns a composite material; others, 


|, the pure white marble. Our fathers and our pred- | 
ecessors differed in the same way, and on the | 


same point. Whatexecrations should we notall 
unite In pronouncing onany statesman who here- 
| tofore, from mere disappointment and disgust at 
| being overruled in his Tesios of materials for any 


‘| new column then to be quarried, should have 


| laid violent hands on the imperfect structure and 
brought it down to the earth, there to remain a 


expressed here and elsewhere, that these hasty 
threats of disunion are so unnatural that they 
| will find no hand to execute them. We are of 
| one race, language, liberty, and faith; engaged, 
| indeed, in varied industry; buteven that industry, 
| so diversified, brings us into more intimate rela- 
| tions with each other than any other people, how- 


|| ever homogeneous, and though living under a 


| consolidated Government, ever maintained. We 
| languish throughout, if one joint of our Federal 
frame is smitten; while it is certain that a part 
dissevered must perish. You may refine as you 
please about the structure of the Government, and 
say that it is acompact, and thata breach, by one 
of the States or by Congress, of any one article, 
absolves all the members from allegiance, and that 
the States may separate when they have, or fancy 
they have, cause for war. But once try to sub- 
vert fi, and you will find that it is a Government 
of the whole people—as individuals, as well asa 
compact of States; that every individual member 
of the body-politic is conscious of his interest and 
power in it, and knows that he will be helpless, 
powerless, hopeless, when it shall have gone 
down. Mankind have a natural right, a natural 
instinct, and a natural capacity for self-govern- 
ment; and when, as here, they are sufficiently 
ripened by culture, they will and must have self- 
government, and no akon The framers of our 
Constitution, with a wisdom that surpassed all 
previous understanding among men, adapted it to 
these inherent elements of human nature. He 


| strangely, blindly misunderstands the anatomy of | 


| the great system who thinks that its only bonds, or 
even its strongest ligaments, are the written com- 
pact oreven the multiplied and thoroughly ramified 
roads and thoroughfares of trade, commerce, and 
social intercourse. These are strong indeed, but its 
chiefest instruments of cohesion—those which ren- 
der it inseparable and indivisible—are the millions 
of fibers of millions of contented, happy human 
hearts, binding by their affections, theirambitions, 
and their best hopes equally the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, oa wise and the unwise, the 


learned and the untutored, even the good and the | 
bad, to a Government, the first, the last, and the | 


| only such one that has ever existed, which takes 
equal heed always of their wants, their wishes, 


vidually, once in a year, or in two years, or at 
least in four years, for their expressed consent 
| and renewal, without which it must cease. No, 
/go where you will, and to what class you may, 
with commissions for your fatal service in one 
hand, and your bounty counted by the hundred 
or the thousand pieces of silver in the other, a 
thousand resisters will rise up for onery recruit 

ou can engage. On the banks equally of the 
ge. Lawrence and of the Rio Grande, on the At- 
lantic and the Pacific coasts, on the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico and in the dells of the Rocky 
Mountains, among the fishermen on the banks 





| 
| 
} 
! 
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| Massachusetts, the stevedores of New York, the 





i . - i 
his whole passage from the one to the other of the | 


and their opinions; and appeals to them all, indi- | 


of Newfoundland, the weavers and spinners of | 


GLOBE. 


1} 
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Our fathers undertook a | 
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a Republican administra- || and the sugar planters on the Mississippi, among 


the voluntary citizens from every other land not 
less than the native born, the Christian and the 


| Jew, among the Indians on the prairies, the con- 


1 


' 





tumacious Mormons in Deseret, the Africans free, 
the Africans in bondage, the inmates of hospitals 
and almshouses, and even the criminals in the 
penitentiaries, rehearse the story of your wrongs 
and their own never so eloquently aud never so 
mournfully, and appeal to them to rise. They 
will ask you, ‘Is this all?’’ ‘Are you more just 
than Washington, wiser than Hamilton, more 
humane than Jefferson?’’ ** Whatnew form of gov- 
ernment or of union have you the power to estab- 
lish, or even the cunning to devise, that will be 
more just, more safe, more free, more gentle, more 
beneficent, or more glorious than this?’’ And by 
these simple interrogatories you will be silenced 
and confounded. 

Mr. President, we are perpetually forgetting 
this subtle and complex, yet obvious and natural, 


| mechanism of our Constitution; and because we 
| do forget it, we are continually wondering how it 


is that a Confederacy of thirty and more States, 
covering regions so vast, and regulating interests 


| $0 various of so many millions of men, constituted 
| wreck, instead of a citadel of a world’s best hopes! || 
I remain now in the opinion I have uniformly |) 


and conditioned so diversely, works righton. We 
are continually looking to see it stop and stand 
still, or fall suddenly into pieces. But, in truth, 
it will not stop; it cannot stop; it was made not to 
stop, but to keep in motion—in motion always, 
and without force. For my own part, as this won- 


| derful machine, when it had newly come from the 
| hands of its almost Divine inventors, was the ad- 


miration of my earlier years, although it was then 
but imperfectly known abroad, so now, when it 


| forms the central figure in the economy of the 


world’s civilization, and the best sympathies of 
mankind favor its continuance, I expect that it 


| will stand and work right on until men shall fear 


its failure no more than we now apprehend that 
the sun will cease to hold his eternal place in the 
heavens. 

Nevertheless, I do not expect to see this purely 
popular, though majestic, system always working 
on unattended by the presence and exhibition of 
human temper and human passions. That would 
be to omeet to enjoy rewards, benefits, and bless- 
ings, without labor, care, and watchfulness, an ex- 
pectation contrary to Divine appointment. These 
are the discipline of the American citizen, and he 


| must inure himself to it. When, as now, a great 


policy fastened upon the country through its 
doubts and fears, confirmed by its habits, and 


| strengthened by personal interests and ambitions, 


is to be relaxed and changed, in order that the na- 


| tion may have its just and natural and free de- 


velopments, then, indeed, all the winds of contro- 
versy are let loose upon us from all points of the 
political compass, we see objects and men only 
through hazes, mists, and doubtfuiand lurid lights. 
The earth seems to be heaving under our feet, and 


| the pillars of the noble fabric that protects us to be 


trembling before our eyes. But the appointed end 
of ali this agitation comes at last, and always sea- 
sonably; the tumults of the people subside; the 
country becomes calm once more; and then we find 
that only our senses have been disturbed, and that 


| they have betrayedus. Theearth is firmas always 





| befpre, and the wonderful structure, for whose 
| safety we have feared so anxiously, now more 
| firmly fixed than ever, still stands unmoved, en- 


during, and immovable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I trust I shall 
be pardoned for a few remarks upon so much of 
the Senator’s speech as consists in an assault on 
the Democratic party, and especially with regard 
to the Kansas-Nebraska bill, of which I was the 
responsible author. It has become fashionable 
now-a-days for each gentleman making a speech 
against the Democratic party to refer to the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska act as the cause of all the disturb- 
ances that have since ensued. They talk about 
the repeal of a sacred compact that had been un- 
disturbed for more than a quarier of a century, as 
if those who complained of that violation of faith 
had been faithful to the provisions of the Missouri 
compromise. Sir, wherein consisted the neces- 
sity for the repeal or abrogation of that act, except 
it was that the majority in the northern States 
refused to carry out the Missouri compromise in 
good faith? I stood willing to extend it to the 


miners of Pennsylvania, Pike’s Peak, and Cali- || Pacific ocean, and abide by it forever, and the 
fornia, the wheat-growers of Indiana, the cotton !! entire South, without one exception in this body, 
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was willing thus to abide by it; but the free-soil 
element of the northern States was so strong as 
to defeat that measure, and thus open the slavery 
question anew: The men who now complain of 
the abrogation of that act were the very men who 
denounced it, and denounced all of us who were 
willing to abide by it so long as it stood upon the 
statute-book, and we were trying to carry it out. 
Sir, it was the defeat in the House of Represent- 
atives of the enactment of the bill to extend the 
Missouri compromise to the Pacific ocean, after 
it had passed the Senate on my own motion, that 
opened the controversy of 1850, which was term- 
inated by the adoption of the measures of that 
year. 

~ Wecearried those compromise measures over the 
head of the Senator from New York and his pres- 
entassociates. We, in those measures, established 
a great policy, rebuking his doctrine ‘of interven- 
tion by the Congress of the United States to pro- 
hibit slavery in ‘the Territories. Both parties, in 
1852, pledged themselves to abide by that princi- 
ple »,and thus stood pledged not to prohibit slavery 
in the Territories by act of Congress. The Whig 
party affirmed that ple dge, and so did the Democ- 
racy. In 1854 we only carried out, in the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, the same principle that had been 
affirmed in the compromise measures of 1850. I 
repeat that their resistance to carrying out in good 
faith the settlement of 1820, their defeat of the 
bill for extending it to the Pacific ocean, was the 
sole cause of the agitation of 1850, and gave rise 
to the necessity of establishing the principle of 
non-intervention by Congress with slavery in the | 
Territories. | 

Hence, I am not willing to sit here and allow 
the Senator from New York, with all the weight 
of authority he has with the powerful party of 
which he is the head, to arraign me and the party 
to which | belong with the responsibility for that 
agitation which rests solely upon him and his as- 
sociates. Sir, the Democratic party was willing 
to carry out thee ompromise in good faith. Having 
been defeated in that for the want of numbers, and 
having established the principle of non-interven- 
tion in the compromise measures of 1852, in lieu 
of it, the Democratic party from that day to this 
has bee ‘n faithful to the new principle of adjust- 
ment. Whatever agitation has grown out of the 
question since, has been occasioned by the resist- 
ance of the party of which that Senator is the head, 
to this great principle which has been ratified by 
the American people at two presidential elections. 
If he was willing to acquiesce ein the solemn and 
repeated judgment of that American people to 
which he appeals, there would be no agitation in 
this country now. 

But, sir, the whole argument of that Senator 
goes far beyond the question of slavery, even in 
the Territories. His entire argument rests on the | 
assumption that the negro and the white man 
were equal by Divine law, and hence that all laws 
and constitutions and governments in violation 
of the principle of negro equality are in violation | 
of the law of God. Thatis the basis upon which | 
his speech rests. He quotes the Declaration of 
Independence to show that the fathers of the 


Dated 
vevV- 





verted and sintiepied the moral sense of mankind Shani 
and universally, and this perversion became a universal 
habit. Habits of thought become fixed principles. No 
American State has vet delivered itself entirely trom these 
habits. We,in New York, are guilty of slavery still by 
withholding the right of suffrage from the race we have 
emtncipated. You, in Ohio, are guilty in the same way by 
a system of black laws still more aristocratic and odious. 
It is written in the Constitution of the United States that 
five slaves shall count equal to three freemen as a basis 
of representation; and it is written, also, in violation of 
Divine law, that we shall surrender the fugitive slave who 
takes refuge at our fireside from his relentless pursuer.”” 


There you find his doctrine clearly laid down, 
that the Constitution of the United States is in 
violation of the Divine law, and, therefore, is not 
to be obeyed. You find the declaration that the 
clause relating to fugitive slaves, being in violation 
of the Divine law, is not binding on mankind. 
This has been the doctrine of the Senator from 
New York for years. I have not heard it in the 
Senate to-day fer the firsttume. I have metin my 
own State, for the last ten years, this same doc- 
trine, that the Declaration of Independence recog- 
nized the negro and the white man as equal; that 
the negroand white man are ¢ quals by Divine law, 


and that eve ry provis sion of our Constitution and | 


laws which establishes inequality between the 


negro and the white man, is void, because contrary | 


to the law of God. 


The Senator from New York says, in the very | 


speech from which I have quoted, that New York 
is yeta slave State. Why? 
slave within her limits, 
tion of New York does not allow a negro to vote 
on an equality with a white man. 
he says New York is still a slave State; 
reason every other State 


for that 
that discriminates be- 


| tween the negro and the white man isa slave State, 


| and dodges it, 
| not indorse it. 


leaving buta very few States in the Union that 
are free from his objection. Yet, notwithstand- 


ing the Senator is committed to these doctrines, || 


Not that she has a | 
but because the constitu- | 


For that reason | 


notwithst: anding the leading men of his party are 


committed to them, he argues that they have been 
accused of being in favor of negro equality, and 
says the tendency of their doctrine is the equality 
of the white man. He introduces the objection, 
and fails to answer it. He states the proposition 
to leave the inference that he does 

Sir, I desire to see these gentlemen 
carry out their principles te their logical conelu- 
sion. If they will persist in the declaration that 


| the negro is made the equal of the white man, and 


that any inequality is in violation of the Divine 
law, then let them carry it out in their legislation 


| by conferring on the negroes all the rights of cit- 


izenship the same as on white men. For one, | 
never held to any such doctrine. I hold that the 


| Declaration of Independence was only referring 


| their slaves? 


olution understood that the negro was placed on || 


an equality with the white man, by quoting the | 
clause, ** we hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.’’ Sir, the doctrine of that Senator and 
of his party is—and I have had to meet it for four 
years—that the Declaration of Independence in- | 
tended to recognize the negro and the white man 


| tion was signed, emancipated its slaves 
| the Revolution was over. 


as equals under the Divine law, and hence that || 


all the provisions of the Constitution of the United 


the Divine law. In other words, it is an argument 
against the Constitution of the United States npon 
the ground that it is contrary to the law of God. 


T he | Senator from New York has long held that || 


doctrine. The Senator from New Y ork has often 


proclaimed to the world, that the Constitution of || 


the United States was in violation of the Divine 
law, and that Senator will not contradict the state- 
ment. I have an extract from one of his speeches | 
now before me, in which that proposition is dis- 
tinctly put forth. ‘Ina speech made in the State | 
of Ohio, in 1848, he said: 


“Slavery is the sin ef not some of the States only, but of 
them ail; of not one nationality, but of all nations. [tper- | 


to the white man—to the governing race of this 
country, who were in conflict with Great Britain, 
and had no reference to the negro race atall, when 
it declared that all men were created equal. 
Sir, if the signers of that Sislabesion bea under- 
stood the instrument then as the Senator from 
New York now construes it, were they not bound 
on that day, at that very hour, to emancipate all 
If Mr. Jefferson had meant that his 
negro slaves were created by the Almighty his 
equals, was he not bound to emancipate the slaves 


on the very day that he signed his name to the | 


Declaration of Independence? Yet no one of the 
signers of that Declaration emancipated his slaves. 
No one of the States on whose behalf the Declara- 
untilafter 
Every one of the ori- 
ginal colonies, every ene of the thirteen original 
States, sanctioned and legalized slavery until after 
the Revolution was closed These facts show con- 
clusively that the Declaration of Independence 


| was never intended to bear the construction placed 
States which recognize slaver v are in violation of || 


upon it by the Senator from New York, and by 
that enormous tribe of lecturers that go through 
the country delivering lectures in country scheol- 
houses and basements of churches to Abolition- 


ists, in order to teach the children that the Almighty 


has put his seal of condemnation upon any in- 

— between the white man and the negro. 
Mr. 

said over and over again at home—that, in my 

opinion, this Government was made by white 

men, on the white basis, for the benefit of white 


/men and their poste rity forever, and should be 


! 


administered by white men, and by none other 
whatsoever 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. 


I will ask the honorable | 


resident, lam free tosay here—whatI have 
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| ‘irrepressible conflict. 


| wee 





Senator, then, bie not give the Territories to 
white men? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am in favor 
of throwing the Territories open to al! the white 
men, and all the negroes, too, that choose to go, 
and then allow the white men to institute the gov- 
ernment and govern the Territory. I would not 
let one of the negroes, free or slave, either vote or 
hold office any where, where I had the right, under 
the Constitution, to prevent it. Lam in favor ef 
each State and each Territory of this Union taking 
care of its own negroes, free or slave. If they 
want slavery, let them have it; if they desire to 
prohibit slavery, let them do it; it is their busi- 
ness,not mine. Wein Illinois tried slavery while 
we were a Territory, and found it was rot profit- 
able; and hence we turned philanthropists and 
abolished it, just as our British friends across the 
ocean did. They established slave ry in all their 
colonies, and w tin they found they could not 
make any more money out of it, abolished it. I 
hold that the question of slavery is one of politi- 

cal economy, geverned by the laws of climate, 
soil, productions, and self-interest, and not by 
mere statutory provision. I repudiate the doc- 
trine, that because free institutions may be bestin 
one climate, they are, necessarily, the best eve ry- 
where; or that be ‘cause slavery may be indispens- 
able in one locality, therefore itis desirable eve ry- 

where. I hold that a wise statesman will always 
adapt his legislation to the wants, interests, con- 
dition, and necessities of the people to be governed 
by it. One people will bear different institutions 
from another. One climate demands different in- 
stitutions from another. I repeat, then, what I 
have often had occasion to say, that I do not think 
uniformity is ‘either possible or desirable. [can 
see no two States precisely alike in their domestic 
institutions in this Union. Our system rests on 
the supposition that each State has something in 
here sek dishon or climate, or here ircumstances, re- 
quiring laws and institutions different from every 
other State of the Union. Hence I answer the 


| question of the Senator from Wiscensin, that lam 


willing that a Te rritory settled by white men 
shall have negroes, free or slave, just as the white 
men shall determine, but not as the negroes shall 
yrese ribe. 

The Senator from New York has coined a new 
definition of the States of the Union—labor States 
and capital States. The capital States, f believe, 
are the slaveholding States; the labor States are 
the non-slaveholding States. It has taken that 
Senator a good many years to coin that phrase 
and bring it into use. I have heard him discuss 
these favorite theories of his for the last ten years, 
I think, and I never heard of capital States and 
labor States before. It strikes me that something 
has recently occurred up in New England that 
makes it politic to get up a question between eap- 
ital and labor, and take the side of the numbers 
against the few. We have seen some accounts 
in the newspapers of combinations and strikes 
among the journeymen shoemakers in the towns 
there—labor against capital. The Senator has a 
new word ready coined to suit their case, and 
make them believe that he is on the side of the 
most numerous class of voters. 

What produced that strike among the journey- 
men shoemakers? Why are the mechanies of 
New England, the laborers and employés, now 
reduced to the starvation point? Simply because, 
by your treason, by your sectional ese you 
have created a strife between the North and the 
South, have driven away your southern custom- 
ers, and driven youre mployés tostarvation. This 
is the first fruit of your Republican dogmas. It 
is another step, following John Brown, of the 
z “P herefore, we new get 
this new coinage of ‘* labor States’’—he is on the 
side of the shoemakers, {laughter,} and ‘‘capitel 
States’’—he is against those that furnish the hides. 
[Laughter.] 1 “think those shoemakers will un- 
derstand this business. They know why it is that 
they do not get so many oavia as they did a few 
months ago. Itis not confined to the shoemakers; 
it reaches : every mechanie’s shop and every fac- 
All the large laboring establishments of the 

North feel the pressure produced by the doctrine 
of the ‘‘irrepressible conflict.”” This new coin- 


| age of words will not save them from the just re- 


| been inculeating. 


have 
If they had abandoned the doc- 


sponsibility that follows the doctrines the 


| trine ofthe ‘irrepressible conflict,’’and proclaimed 
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the true doctrine of the Constitution, that each || duty of Congress to prohibit, in all the Territories, 


State is entirely free to do justas it pleases, have | 
slavery as long as it chooses, and abolish it when 
it wishes, there would be no conflict; the north- 
ern and southern States would be brethren; there 
would be fraternity between us, and your shoe- 


makers would not strike for higher prices. 1 


Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator pardon me 
for interrupting him a moment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will not give way for a | 
speech: I will for a suggestion. | 

Mr. CLARK. I desire simply to make one 
single suggestion in regard to what the Senator 
from Iilinois said in reference to the condition of 
the laboring classes in the factories. I come from 
a city where there are three thousand operatives, 
and there never was a time when they were more 
contented and better paid in the factories than 
now, and when their business was better than at | 
this present time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was not speaking at all of 
the condition of the laboring men in the factories. 
1 was speaking of the scarcity of labor growing 
up in our northern manufacturing towns, as a 
legitimate and natural consequence of the diminu- | 
tion of the demand for the manufactured article; 
and then the question is, what cause has reduced 
this demand, except the “irrepressible conflict’’ 
that has turned the southern trade away from 
northern cities into southern towns and southern | 
cies? Sir, the feeling among the masses of the 
South we find typified in the dress of the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mason;] they are determined 
to wear the homespun of their own productions 
rather than trade with the North. ‘That is the 
feeling which has produced this state of distress 
in our manufacturing towns. ; 

The Senator from New York has also referred 
to the lamentable action of the people of New 
Mexico, in establishing a slave code for the pro- 
tection of property in slaves, and he congratu- 
lates the country upon the final succcess of the 
advocates of free institutions in Kansas. He could 
not fail, however, to say, in order to preserve 
what he thought was a striking antithesis, that 
popular sovereignty in Kansas meant State sov- 
ereignty in Missouri. No, sir; popular sov- 
ereignty in Kansas was stricken down by unholy | 
combination in New England to ship men to 
Kansas—rowdies and varcabonds—with the Bible | 
in one hand and Sharpe’s rifle in the other, to 
shoot down the friends of free institutions and of | 
self-government. Popular sovereignty in Kansas | 
was stricken down by the combinations in the | 
northern States to carry elections under pretense 
of emigrantaid societies. In retaliation, Missouri 
formed aid societies too; and she, following your | 
example, sent men into Kansas, and then occurred 
the conflict, } 

Missouri merely because she followed your ex- | 
ample, and attempted to resist its consequences. | 
I condemn both; - I condemn a thousand-fold 

more those that set the example and struck the 
first blow, than those who thought they would act | 


upon the principle of fighting the devil with his || 


own weapons, and resorted to the same means that 
you had employed. 

But, sir, notwithstanding the efforts of emigrant 
aid societies, the people of Kansas have had their | 
own way, and the people of New Mexico have | 
had theirown way. Kansas has adopted a free 
State; New Mexico has established aslave Terri- 
tory. Iam content with both. Ifthe people of 
New Mexico want slavery, let them have it, and I 
never will vote to repeal their slave code. If Kan- 
sas does not want slavery, | will not help any- 
body to force it on her. Let each doasit pleases. 
When Kansas comes to the conclusion thatslavery 
will suit her, and promote her interests better than 
the prohibition, let her pass her own slave code; 
I will not pass it for her. Whenever New Mexico 
gets tired of her code, she must repeal it herself; 

will not repeal it for her. Non-intervention by 
Congress with slavery in the Territories is the 
platform on which I stand, 

But I want to know why will not the Senator 
from New York carry out his principles to their 
logical conclusions? Why is there not a man 
in that whole party, in this body or the House | 
of Representatives, bold enough to redeem the 
ledges which that party has made to the country? | 

believe you said, tn your Philadelphia platform, | 
that Congress had sovereign power over the Ter- | 


r ; 
Now, you throw the blame upon || 


those twin relics of barbarism, slavery and po- 
lygamy. Whydo younotcarry out your pledges? 
Why do you not introduce your bill? The Sena- 
tor from New York says they have no new meas- 


| ures to originate; no new movement to make; no 


| wise to wait until after the election. 
glad to have confidence enough in the sincerity of 


new bill to bring forward. Then what confidence 
shall the American people repose in your faith and 
sincerity, when, having the power in one House, 
you do not bring forward a iat to carry out your 
principles?) The fact is, these principles are 
avowed to get votes in the North, but not to be 
carried into effect by acts of Congress. You are 
afraid of hurting your party if you bring in your 
bill to repeal the slave code of New Mexico; afraid 
of driving off the conservative men; you think itis 


the other side of the Chamber to suppose that they 
had sufficient courage to bring forward a law to 


| carry out their principles to their logical conclu- 


|| sions. 


| 








I find nothing of that. ‘They wish to agi- 
tate, to excite the people of the North against the 
South to get votes for the presidential election; but 
they shrink from carrying out their measures lest 
they might throw off some conservative voters 
who do not like the Democratic party. 


3ut, sir, if the Senator from New York, in the. 
event that he is made President, intends to carry 
out his principles to their logical conclusions, let | 


us see where they will lead him. In the same 
speech that I read from a few minutes ago, I find 


the following. Addressing the people of Ohio, | 


he said: 


**You blush not at these things, because they have be- 
come as familiar as household words; and your pretended 
Free-Soil allies claim peculiar merit for maintaining these 
miscalled guarantees of slavery, which they find in the 
national compact. Does not all this prove that the Whig 
party have kept up with the spirit of the age; that it is as 


| true and faithful to human freedom as the inert conscience 
| of the American people will permit it to be? What, then, 


you say, can nothing be done for freedom, because the 
public conscience remains inert?) Yes, much can be done, 
everything can be done. Slavery can be limited to its pres- 
ent bounds.”’ 

That is the first thing that can be done—sla- 
very can be limited to its present bounds. What 
else? 

*Itcan be ameliorated. It can be and must be abol- 
ished, and you and | can and must do it.”’ 

There you find are two propositions; first slavery 
was to be limited to the States in which it was 
then situated. It did not then exist in any Terri- 
tory. Slavery was confined to the States. The 
first proposition was that slavery must be re- 
stricted and confined to those States. The second 
was that he as a New Yorker, and they the peo- 
ple of Ohio must and would abolish it; that 1s to 
say abolish it in the States. They could estab- 
lish it nowhere else. Every appeal they make 
to northern prejudice and passion, is against the 
institution of slavery everywhere, and they would 
not be able to retain their abolition allies, the rank 
out-and-out Abolitionists, unless they held out 
the hope that it was the mission of the Republican 
party, ifsuccessful, to abolish slavery inthe States 
as well as in the Territories of the Union. 

I know they tell us that all this is to be done 
according to the Constitution; they would not 
violate the Constitution except so far as the Con- 
stitution violates the law of God—that is all—and 
and they are to be the judges of how far the Con- 
stitution does violate the law of God. They say 
that every clause of the Constitution that recog- 
nizes property in slaves, is in violation of the 
Divine law, and hence should not be obeyed; and 
with that interpretation of the Constitution, they 
turn to the South and say, ** We will give you 
all your rights under the Constitution as we ex- 
plain it!” 

Then the Senator devoted about a third of his 
speech to a very beautiful homily on the glories 
of our Union. All that he has said, all that any 
other man has ever said, all that the most eloquent 
tongue can ever utter, in behalf of the blessings 
and the advantages of this glorious Union, I fully 
indorse. But still, sir, lam prepared to say, that 
the Union is glorious only when the Constitution 
is preserved inviolate. He eulogized the Union. 
I, too, am for the Union; I indorse the eulogies; 
but still, what is the Union worth, unless the Con- 
stitution is preserved and maintained inviolate in 
all its provisions? F 

Sir, | have no faith in the Union-loving senti- 


ritories for their government, and that it was the || ments of those who will not carry out the Consti- 


I should be | 





| not observe it. 


tution in good faith, as our fathers made it. Pro- 
fessions of fidelity to the Union will be taken for 
naught, unless they are accompanied by obedi- 
ence to the Constitution, upon which the Union 
rests. I have a right to insist that the Constitu- 
tion shall be maintained inviolate in all its parts, 


| not only that which suits the temper of the North, 


but every clause of that Constitution, whether 
you like it or dislike it. Your oath to support 
the Constitution binds you to every line, word, 
and syllable of the instrument. You have no 
right to say that any given clause is in violation 
of the Divine law, and that, therefore, you will 
The man who disobeys any one 


| clause, on the pretext that it violates the Divine 


law, or on any other pretext, violates his oath of 
office. 
But, sir, what a commentary is this pretext 


|| that the Constitution is a violation of the Divine 


| law, upon those revolutionary fathers whose eulo- 


gies we have heard here to-day. Did the framers 
of that instrument frame a Constitution in viola- 
tion of the law of God? If so, how do your con- 
sciences allow you to take the oath of office? If 


| the Senator from New York still holds to his 
| declaration that the clause in the Constitution 


relative to fugitive slaves is a violation of the Di- 
vine law, how durst he, as an honest man, take 
an oath to support the instrument? Did he un- 
derstand that i was defying the authority of 


_ Heaven when he took the oath to support that 


instrument? 
Thus, we see, the radical difference between the 


| Republican party and the Democratic party is 








tion with slavery in the 


this: we stand by the Constitution as our fathers 


| made it, and by the decisions of the constituted 


authorities as they are pronounced in obedience 
to the Constitution. They repudiate the instru- 


| ment, substitute their own will for that of the 


constituted authorities, annul such provisions as 
their fanaticism, or prejudice, or piling, may de- 
clare to be in violation of God’s law, and then 
say, ** We will protect all your rights under the 


| Constitution as expounded by ourselves; but not 


as expounded by the fribunal created for that pur- 
ose, 

r Mr. President, I shall not occupy further time 
in the discussion of this question to-night. I did 
not intend to utter siteal: and I should not have 
uttered a word upon the subject, if the Senator 
from New York had not made a broad arraign- 
ment of the Democratic party, and especially of 
that portion of the action of the party for which I 
was most immediately responsible. Everybody 
knows that I brought forward and helped to carry 
through the Kansas-Nebraska act, and that I was 
active in support of the compromise measures of 
1850. I have heard bad faith attached to the 
Democratic party for that act too long to be will- 
ing to remain silent and seem to be willing to 
sanction iteven by tacit acquiescence. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President 

Mr.GREEN. Permit me to make a motion on 
which these remarks will be more appropriate; 
and that is, to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Territories. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpar- 
rick in the chair.) That is the motion on which 
the Senator from Mississippi is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. DAVIS. When the Senator from New 
York closed the studied and elaborate address 
which he delivered to-day, I rose for the purpose, 
not of replying to all the points which he had 
made, wherein I found rather those generalities 
not sufiiciently glittering to delude, but only for 
the purpose of noticing some of the salient posi- 
tions which he assumed, and to one of which the 
Senator from Illinois has very happily responded 
—that wherein he charged the Democratic party 
with having violated its faith which was pledged 
in 1850. The Senator from Illinois performed his 
duty on two occasions: first, his duty to the whole 
country, when he moved an amendment which he 
believed would bring to it peace and a permanent 
settlement ofa grave question; next, he performed 
the duty which he owed to himself; for when the 
Congress enacted measures against the voice of 
certain southern Senators and members, and 
pledged themselves to the policy of non-interven- 
erritories, he, being a 
party to that transaction, owed it to himself, and 
discharged a duty which it imposed upon his 
honor, when he moved to sigael the restriction 
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in palpable violation of the agreement which was 
then made. He has answered well as to that point, | 
and I have nothing to add. 
But the Senator from New York invokes us by | 
his love for the Union, and in the spirit of frater- 
nity. I have nothing to object to the tone in | 
which he has addressed us, but [ wish we could 
have acts instead of words. Faith might follow 
something more significant than high-sounding 
professions of attachment to the Union, and fra- 
ternity to its various members. If the Senator 
would show to us, by his adherence to the Con- 
stitution, and his faithful maintenance of the oath 
he has taken to support it, that we may rely on 
the pledge which he gives us that the Republican 
party, bound by its oath, cannot trespass on the 
rights of any section, our faith might follow, 
however far behind, such manifestations upon his | 
own part of the good faith which he proclaims to 
be within the breast of his political party. 
But are we to believe these mere professions of 
the lips whilst he Se one of the 
most marked features of the Constitution? whilst 
he and those with whom he is associated, not 
only here, but at home, are endeavoring to tram- 
ple ufider foot the laws of the United States 
enacted in conformity with the Constitution, and 
to secure one of its provisions—a provision so 
significant that it has been remarked, and is a 
art of history, that the Union could not have 
beet formed if it had not been incorporated in | 
the Constitution? 














| self? Who has been in advance of him in the 


fiery charge on the rights of the States, and in 
assuming to the Federal Government the power 
to crush and to coerce them? Even to-day Le has 
repeated his doctrines. He tells us this is a Gov- 
ernment which we will learn is not merely a Gov- 
ernment of the States, but a Government of each 
individual! of the people of the United States; and 
he refers to that doctrine of coercion which the 
great mind of Hamilton (the mighty intellect of 
New York, which, in his day, like a lens, gath- 


|| Constitution of the United States. 
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| he may hold under the laws of his State and the 


| 


Such is our 
position. It is to array a prejudice, which does 
not justly attach to us, to assume that we have 
ever sought to exclude any citizen from any State 
or Territory from going into any Territory and 


| there possessing all the rights which we claim to 


ered in all which could illuminate the subject upon | 
which his mind was concentrated) said was a | 


roposition not to provide for a union of the 
States, but for their destruction. 


Such was the | 


view which he who led the forces of the strong | 
Government party took of this idea of enabling | 


the Federal Government to coerce a State. 


Here 


the Senator, in advance of that, still mistaking the | 
fundamental principles on which our Government || 


rests, talks about the individual masses coercing 
the sovereign States of this Union. Sir, when it 
comes to that, there will be an * irrepressible con- 
flict’? indeed; and I have now the faith I have 
before announced, that, when it comes to that, he 


will find men loyal to the Government and true || 


|| judicial question should receive. 


to its institutions, residing around his own home, | 


who will arrest his footsteps, and hold him pris- 


| oner im the name of liberty and the Constitution. 
There is nothing, Mr. President, which has led | 


The oaths of such men become || 


cheap as custom-house oaths, and we are asked || 


to stake our future security on the mere guaran- | 
tee which such an oath gives! 
| 


But the Senator from New York arraigns those || 


who speak in a certain contingency of providing 
for their own safety out of the Union, as beimg in 
opposition to his love for the Union; and he man- | 


ifests his ineapacity to underséand our doctrine of || 


State rights by the very simile which he employs | 
when he speaks of our fathers building a temple | 
wherein they had a collision of opinion as to | 
whether the marble should be white or whether it 
should be manifold in its color, and at last agreed 
together—forgetful that our fathers were occupied 
in providing a common agent for the States, not | 
building up a central government to look over | 
them. ‘The States remained each its own temple. | 
They made an agent. Their controversy was as 
to the functions and powers of that agent—not as 
to the nature of the temple in which they should 
preserve their liberties. That temple is the State 
governments. Beneath that we sit down as under 
our own vine and fig tree, secure in our power to 
maintain our rights. 

But the Senator asks, how is it that, whilst we 
are professing this general fraternity and adher- | 
ence to the Union, we still assert that if one of 
his party is elected President, we are ready to 
dissolve the Union? I do not know who has made | 
that assertion, if it has been made. However, 
the language employed may have imperfectly con- | 
veyed the idea that the position was assumed as the | 
Senator fairly presented it, under the conviction | 
that they spoke of those who sought the Govern- | 
ment to use it for their destruction. That was the 
provocation, that was the contingency, however it 
may have been expressed, that was the idea I have 
seen embodied in every resolution of that kind | 
wherever it has been passed. To ask us that we 
shall sit still, under such a Government, is as 
though we were to be asked to sit in this Senate 








stroying the foundation on which it rested; to ask 
us to rely upon the durability which that founda- 
tion had when the building was constructed; to 
rely confidently on the strength we knew it once 
to possess, even when we had been advertised that 
that foundation was being destroyed. Are we not 
advertised that the Senator and those with whom | 
he coéperates are assailing our constitutional 
rights? How, then, can we sit quietly? If, in- 
stead of sitting here to admire the panel and the 
pilaster and the = decorations of the ceiling, 
one, aware that the foundation was being under- 
mined, should walk out of the Chamber, would 
you arraign him for endeavoring to destroy the 

uilding, or would you level your charges against | 
the sapper and miner who was at work on its | 
foundation? That is the proposition. 





Who has been more industrious, patient, and 


skillful, as a sapper and miner against the founda- || 


tions of the Constitution, than the Senator him- | 


SE 


men to greater confusion of ideas than this term 
of ‘‘ free States’”’ and “‘ slave States;”’ and I trusted 
that the Senator, with his discriminating and 
logical mind, was going to give us something tan- 
gible, instead of dealing in a phrase never appli- 
cable. He applied another; but what was his 
phrase? ‘‘Capital States” and ‘‘labor States.’’ 


And where is the State in which nobody labors? | 


The fallacy upon which the Senator hung adjec- 
tive after adjective was, that all the lebor of the 
southern States was performed by negroes. Did 
he not know that the negroes formed but a small 

art of the people of the southern States? Did 


1¢ suppose nobody labored but a negro, there? If | 
so, he was less informed than I had previously | 


believed him to be. 


Negro slavery exists in the | 


South, and by the existence of negro slavery, the | 


white man is raised to the dignity of a freeman 


and an equal. Nowhere else will you find every || 


white man superior to menial service. Nowhere 
else will you find every white man recognized so 
far as an equal as never to be excluded from any 


man’s house or any man’s table. Your own me- | 


nial who blacks your boots, drives your carriage, 
who wears your livery, and is your own in every 
sense of the word, is not your equal; and such 


|| is society wherever negro slavery is not the sub- 


stratum on which the white race is elevated to its 
true dignity. We, however, have no theory to 
press upon you; we leave you to such institutions 
as you may prefer; but when you assail ours, we 
come to the vindication of our institutions by 
showing you thatall your phrases are false; that 


we are the freemen. With us, and with usalone, | 


as I believe, the white man attains to his true dig- 
nity in the Government. 


So much for the great | 


ourselves. 

We have heard time and again this session the 
same point made against the Democratic party, 
that they were hedging themselves behind the de- 
cisjon of the Supreme Court. If this had been pre- 
sented in the beginning, it might have had some 
fairness; but, after years of conflict, and after we 
had found it utterly impossible ever to reach a con- 
clusion Satisfactory to Gout sides—in other words, 
to enact a law which would answer the purpose— 
we then agreed to postpone a question judicial in 
its character, and thus agreed to be bound, legis- 
latively and politically, by the decision which that 
Now, the Sen- 
ator pleads to the jurisdiction, as though we had 
ever asserted that the Supreme Court could decide 


| a political question; but he was bound in honor, 


and so were all who acted with him, to abide by 
the decision of an umpire to which they had them- 
selves referred the case. We are willing to abido 
by it. We but claim from them that to which we 
pledged ourselves, and that to which they were 
mutually pledged when this position was taken by 
the two Houses of Congress. 

But the Senator in his zeal depicts the negro 
slave of the South as a human being reduced to 
the condition of a mere chattel. Is it possible that 
the Senator did not know that the negro slave in 
every southern State was still a person, protected 


| by all the laws which punish crime in other per- 


fallacy on which the Senator’s argument hangs, || 


that the labor of the South is all negro labor, and 
that the white man must there be degraded if he 


labors; or that we have no laboring white men. | 


I do not know which is his opinion; one of the 


two. The Senator has himself resided in a south- || 


| ern State, and therefore I say I believed him to 
Chamber, whilst we knew that some one was de- |} 


be better informed before he spoke. I must sup- | 


ose him to be as ignorant as his speech would 
indicate. No man, however, who has seen any 
portion of southern society, can entertainany such 


. . . e r . . | 
opinion as that which he presents; and 1t is in |! 


order that the statement he has made may not go 


out to deceive those less informed than himself, | 


that I offer at this time the correction. 

The Senator makes a rather hackneyed argu- 
ment, that, in asserting our right to go into the 
Territory and enjoy it, we are seeking to take ex- 
clusive possession of it. I shall not dwell on that 
point further than to say that we have sought to 
exclude nobody. We have sought not to usurp 
the Territury to our exclusive possession; we 
have sought that governments should be insti- 
tuted in order thatevery person and property might 
be protected that went into it—the white man com- 
ing from the North, and the white man coming 
from the South, both meeting on an equality in 
the Territory, and each with whatever property 


| its apprentices. 


sons? Could the Senator have failed to know that 
no master could take the life of or maim his slave 
without being held responsible under the criminal 
laws of any southern State, and held to a respons- 
ibility as rigid as though that negro had been a 
white man? How, then, is it asserted that these 
are not persons in the eye of the law, not pro- 
tected by the law as persons? The venerable Sen- 
ator from Kentucky knows very well that this is 
not law in any State of the Union where slaves 
are held, but that everywhere they are protected ; 
that the criminal law covers them as perfectly as 
it covers the white man. Save in the respect of 
credibility as a witness, there is nothing 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will the gentleman al- 
low me a word? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I have not made any 
particular examination as to the laws of all the 
slave States; but I believe they all contain the 
provisions for the protection of slaves that are 
alluded to. Inmy own State of Kentacky, I am 
glad to say, they go much further; and the slave 
there, who is cruelly treated by his master, may 
make an appeal to the court of the county in which 
he lives, and upon proof of the cruelty with which 
he has been treated the court may take him from 
his master and sell him to a more merciful one. 
That is the law of my State. 

Mr. DAVIS. Several southern Senators around 
have spoken to me to the effect that in each of 
their States the protection is secured, and a suit 
may be inaclented at common law for assault and 
battery, to protect a negroas well as a white man. 
The condition of slavery with us is, in a word, 
Mr. President, nothing but the form of civil gov- 
ernment instituted for a class of people not fit to 
govern themselves. . It is exactly what in every 
State exists in some form or other. It is just that 
kind of control which is extended in every north- 
ern State over its convicts, its lunatics, its minors, 
It is but a form of civil govern- 
ment for those who by their nature are not fit to 
govern themselves. We recognize the fact of the 
inferiority stamped upon that race of men by the 





| Creator, and from the cradle to the grave, our 
| Government, as a civil institution, marks that 


inferiority. In their subject and dependent state, 


| they are not the objects of cruelty as they would 


be if left to the commission of crime, for which 
they should be incarcerated in penitentiaries and 
work-houses, and put under hired overseers, hav- 


| ing no interest in them and no relation to them, 


no affiliation, growing out of the associations of 
childhood and the tender care of age. Is there 
nothing of the balm needed in the Senator’s own 


| State, that he must needs go abroad to seek ob- 
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jects for his charity and philanthropy? What || 


will he say of those masses in New York now | 
memorializing for something very like an agrarian | 
law? What will he say to the throngs of beggars 
who crowd the streets of his great commercial 
emporium? What will he say to the multitudes 
collected in the penitentiaries and prisons of his 
own State? I seek not, sir, to inquire into the policy 
and propriety of the institutions of other States; 
I assume not to judge of their fitness; it belongs 
to the community to judge, and I know not under 
what difficulties they may have been driven to | 
what I cannot approve; but never, sir, in afl my | 
life, have I seen anything that so appealed to every 
feeling of humanity and manliness, as the suffer- 
ing of the poor children imprisoned in your juve- 
nile penitentiaries—imprisoned before they were 
old enough to know the nature of crime—there 
held to such punishment as we never inflict save | 
upon those staaton years. | arraign you not for 
this; | know not what your crowded population | 
and increasing wants may demand; I know not 
how far it may be the necessary result of crime | 
which follows in the footsteps of misery; I know 


and how far the children have become outcast, and | 
how far it may have devolved on the State to take 
charge of them; but, I thank my God, that in the 
state of society where I reside, we have no scenes 


Why then not address yourselves to the evils | 
which you have athome? Why not confine your 
inquiries to the remedial measures which will re- 
lieve the suffering of and stop the progress of crime 
among your own people? Very intent in look- 
ing into the distance for the mote in your broth- | 
er’s eye, is it to be wondered that we turn back | 
and point to the beam in your own? 

Mr. BROWN. 1 do not rise to take any part 
in this discussion; but to offer, at this moment, 
an amendment to the motion proposed by the 
Senator from New York. If i understand his 
motion, it is to refer this bill to the Committee on 
Territories. I move the following amendment to 
that motion: 


With instructions to inquire whether, in the formation 
of said constitution, the act of Congress approved May 4, 
1858, entitled ‘* An act forthe admission of Kansas into the 
Union,” bas been complied with in all respects, and espe- 
cially whether a census was taken of the population of 
Kansas before the clection of delegates to the constitutional 
convention ; and if so, whether it appeared that the whole 
number was equal to the ratio of representation required 
for a member of the Mouse of Representatives. 


I understand the motion of the Senator from | 
New York to be, to refer his bill proposing the | 
introduction of Kansas as a State to the Commit- 
tee on Territories. 

Mr.SEWARD. Together with the memorial | 
of the Legislature of Kansas. 

Mr. BROWN. With instructions to bring in | 
a bill to intreduce the State with the Wyandotte 
constitution. 


Mr. SEWARD. Well, I make that motion. 


Mr. BROWN. IL understand that to be your || 


motion, Then my instruction isto ifiquire whether 
that constitution. has been framed in accordance 
with what is known in political parlance as the 
English bill. That is my proposition. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I have 
been struggling for some time to obtain the floor, 
to inquire of my colleague what he meant by say- 
ing that he had been battling for four years against 
negro equality at home in the State of Illinois, 
and against the idea that the Constitution of the | 
United States in some respects conflicted with the 
Divine law and was null and void, as if that was 
the position of some party in the State of Illinois. 
I desire to inquire oheibae he meant to attribute 
any such views as those to the Republican party | 
of Illinois? ~ 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So far as I know, the Re- 
publican party do hold that the negro and the 
white man, by the Declaration of Independence 
were secured in perfect equality, and I have had 
to meet that argument not only for four years, 
but for ten years, when the Senator, my colleague, 
was a Democrat. I can excuse him for not un- 
Sormenees the creed of his party, for he has not 
been in it long enough to learn it; but if he will 
refer to the leaders he will find out that I stated it 
correctly. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. TRUMBULL. My colleague will per- | 
haps find that he is about as poor an exponent of 
the Democracy as lam. [Laughter.} I think he 





| 
| 











is rather unsound upon that side of the Chamber, 
and has found himself so in the country, and if I 
have departed from the Democracy of former 
times, he seems to be following very closely after 


me. [Laughter.] 


Now, sir, | know that my colleague has battled 


| against negro equality in Illinois, and he may 


have battled, for aught I know, against the idea 
that the Constitution conflicted with the Divine 
law, and was therefore void; but if he has so bat- 
tled, he has battled Don Quixot-like, against 
windmills rather than realities. He is very much 
in the habit of setting up a principle and then 


| knocking it down, talking about negro equality 


| face, where I can put it to him and tell him he | 


as if somebody was for it, and then assailing it. 
Now, sir, | am glad to have my colleague face to 
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never heard such a declaration of principles from | 


the Republican party of Illmois, nor the Repub- 
lican party of the Union. I tell him now in his 
face, and to his teeth, that when he charges upon 
the Republican party of Lilinois, or of the coun- 
try, that it has advocated negro equality, he 


| charges that which is wholly untrue, wholly with- 
not how far the parents have become degraded, || 


out foundation, so far as the Republican party is 
concerned. 
But, sir, he says that we believe in the Decla- 


| ration of Independence. Ido. Ido believe in 


| the Declaration of Independence; and has my col- 
so revolting as these. 1| 








league yet to learn the distinction between a nat- 
ural right and a right in organized society; the 
distinction between the gift of God and the gift 


| of man? I do believe in the Declaration of Inde- 
peat and so does the Republican party be- 


lieve in it, that all men were endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights. I do be- 
lieve that all men were born with the same natural 
rights; and that is what the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence declares; that is what, if he has listened 
to Republicans in Illinois, he has heard many a 
time enunciated as the doctrine of the Republican 
party, that all men were created equal, not made 
equal by human society, by human laws. We 
know that the very idea of government creates an 
inequality among men. To have government, 

ou must have rules and regulations; you must 
eee magistrates, those who command, and those 
who obey; and, of course, there is an inequality. 


| But, sir, does that militate against the God-given 


right that all were created equal? How were they 
created, if not equal? Was there any human 
government from God? Destroy all human gov- 
ernment; wipe out all organized society ; take man 
as he came from the hands of his Maker, and tell 
me, if you please, what superior authority one 
has over another? If one has superior authority 


| over another, how did he get it before government 


was organized ? 

The object of inserting the words in the Decla- 
ration of Independence has been proclaimed a 
thousand times. It was this: our ancestors were 
a people fleeing from the tyranny and the despot- 
isms of the Old World; escaping from countries 
where the idea prevailed that one man had a Divine 
right to rule over another; and they meant, when 
they were proceeding to form a government, as 
the first thing they did, to write it down in that 
immortal Declaration, that their posterity in all 
time might see it; that they might look to it as 
the polar star by which they should ever be guided 


| in their future legislation, and should never forget 


it—the great natural right of all men to life, lib- 
erty,and happiness. Now, keeping that in view, 
with your eye fixed upon that star of the equal 
rights of all, go on and frame your government, 
infringing as little as possible upon that great nat- 
ural right. That you must infringe somewhat we 
know; but we repudiate and trample under foot, 
for ourselves and forever, the idea that one manis 
born with a right over another. Thatis what the 
Declaration of Independence meant, and no such 


| thing as that in organized society we must have 


i 


perfect equality—an impossibility; and the Re- 
publican party in Illinois has contended for no 
such thing, as its principles, proclaimed in its plat- 
form, will show. ’ 

But my colleague says that the clause of the 
Declaration of Independence, that all men are 
created equal, meant the governing race that was 
contending against Great Britain, and nobody else. 
Weil, I suppose if it meant only those who were 
here at that time, and contending against Great 
Britain, it would hardly embrace their posterity 
even; and if jt did, then it would not embrace 
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|emigrants from other countries. I suppose, 
according to that theory, the Gérmans, or the in- 
habitants of any country, who should come to 
this, that were not engaged in the conflict of the 
Revolution, though their skins were as white as 
| his, are not embraced by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence I give no such narrow meaning to that 
| Instrument, 
| But there is repeated here for the thousandth 
time, that each State should be left to manage its 
own affairs as it pleases. Whoever disputed it? 
Here is another windmill. The Republican party 
has not disputed the right of each State to manage 
itsown domestic affairs, withoutinterference either 
from the Federal Government or any other State. 
| So far from it, the Republican party is an advocate 
of that doctrine, declares in its platform that the 
rights of each State shall be maintained in the 
Union, as well as the rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution; and this attempt 
to mix up States with Territories is only calcu- 
| lated to confuse. The contest between parties is 
not about the interference of either party with the 
| institutions of the States; but it is in regard to the 
government of the Territories while the territo- 
rial condition continues. . 

We have heard repeated here again in this con- 
nection, that the great principle of popular sov- 
ereignty was stricken oon in Kansas by the 
| Emigrant Aid Society. I shall not now reiterate 
the facts to disprove that statement. The Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, itself, of which my colleague was 
the advocate, trampled popular sovereignty under 
foot, and the people in Nebraska and in Kansas to- 
day are not allowed to have their will on this very 
subject of ary Why, sir, but a short time 
ago the Territorial Legislature of Nebraska passed 
a bill taexclude slavery from that Territory. Did 
it go into force? Isita law? No, sir. Why not? 
My colleague sayg that the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
established this right. Well, if it did establish it, 
why do not the people of Nebraska have it? They 
| have tried to exclude slavery; their Legislature 
has voted to exclude it, and they have not accom- 

lished it. Why? Because he put it into the 

<ansas-Nebraska bill that a majority of the peo- 
ple of Nebraska should not be permitted to exclude 
slavery. He put it into that bill that the President 
of the United States should appoint a Governor 
to rule over the people of Nebraska; and when a 
proposition was made to allow them to elect their 
own Governor, that they might have a Governor 
of their own choice, he, with his friends, voted it 
down, and insisted upon sending a Governor who 
is now ruling over that people by prohibiting 
them, through his veto power, from keeping sla- 
very out of the Territory. That is your Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, and that is your illustration of 
cconne sovereignty. And here is another, Mr. 
| President. I hold in my hand the veto message of 
Governor Medary, of the bill prohibiting slavery 
in Kansas. This identical Territory of Kansas 

assed a law to prohibi* slavery therein, through 
its Legislature, and yet the Governor, by virtue 
of the power which the advocates of the a 
Nebraska bill inserted in it, vetoed the bill, and 
will not allow the people of Kansas to exclude 
slavery. Beautiful illustration of popular sover- 
eignty! To force a Governor on a Territory and 
give Sins two thirds of its legislative power. 

The government is divided into three depart- 
ments in Kansas, one of which is the judiciary. 
Who appoints the judges? They are ail appointed 
by the President of the United States. The peo- 

le of Kansas are told, ‘‘ Do just as you please, 
ut at the same time remember you are not to 
elect your own judges, we will send judges to ex- 
| pound your laws.’” The executive department 
| 18 filled by those over whom oer have no con- 
_ trol, by a Governor and other officers appointed 
| by the President. My colleague says, if the peo- 
| e of Kansas do not want slavery, they shall not 
aa it; if they do want it, they may have it; and 
| he is for letting them have it or not, just as they 
please. But when the members of the Legislature 
elected by the people pass a law, the Governor 
whom you appoint for them has a veto power; and 
a bill passed by the Legislature cannot become a 
law unless he assents to it, or it receives the votes 
of two thirds of each branch of the Legislature. 
Now, take the Legislature of Kansas, at this time 
consisting of twenty-five representatives and thir- 
teen councilors. Every representative and eight 
of the thirteen councilors may vote for a bill to 
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abolish slavery; and yet five members of the 
council, united with the Governor whom you ap- 
point, defeat the bill; and this is what you call 
allowing the people of Kansas to do just as they 
lease. If this be freedom, will anybody tell me 
what is despotism? If this be allowing a people 
to do as they please, will anybody tell me what 
it is to deny them this right? 
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My colleague admitted that the compromise | 


measures of 1850 were passed by members of both 
of the then existing parties; that, in 1852, both in- 


dorsed those measures, and denounced asa heretic || 
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Territory, and abolished it when she formed a || slaves held by the French before the ordinance, 
State constitution, she gave, by her State consti- | 


tution, the only validity to these indentureships 
that they ever had. The supreme court of the 
State of Illinois, the very first time this question 
of the freedom of the negroes in that State was 
brought before it, in the case of Phebe rs. Jay, 


| decided by Judge Lockwood, decided expressly 


that, under the ordinance ef 1787, all attempts to 


| hold negroes in slavery, of to hold them as indent- 


and traitor to the interests of the country any man || 


who, in Congress or out of Congress, should again | 


stir up the slavery question. It was stirred up. 
Does anybody know who did it?) What Repub- 
lican was it that introduced, in 1854, the measure 


which brought the slavery question again into | 


Congress? Was it the gentleman from New York? 


The records do not read that way; but my col- | 


league introduced a certain bill, known as the Ne- 
braska bill; and when he introduced it, what did 


he say in his written report which accompanied || 


it? He said, in his written report, that inasmuch 
as, in the settlement of the compromise measures 
of 1850, Congress did not think proper to repeal or 
affirm the Mexican laws by which slavery was 
abolished in the territories acquired from Mex- 
ico during the war, therefore the Committee on 
Territories were not prepared on that occasion to 
recommend a departure from the policy adopted 
in 1850, by recommending either an affirmance or 
repeal of the Missouri compromise. When the 
bill was introduced, in 1854, to organize Nebraska, 


it was a departure from the policy of 1850 to re- || 


peal the Missouri compromise; and yet in thirty 
days the bill was amended so as to declare that the 
Missouri compromise was inconsistent with the 
measures of 1850. 

Now, sir, I shall not accuse anybody of stating 
that which is not true; but I ask, when was the 
truth told? If it was true, in January, 1854, that 


to repeal the Missouri compromise would be a || 


departure from the policy of 1850, L ask if it was 
also true, in February, 1854, that the compromise 
of 1850 was inconsistent with that of 1820? 
propositions cannot stand together; and I array 
the chairman of the Committee on Territories, 
who made this statement in his official report, 
against the same gentleman who, a few days af- 
terwards, stated and voted that the measures of 
1850 were inconsistent with the compromise of 
1820, and there 1 leave it. 

Then, sir, the question is asked here, with a 


recklessness at which I am astonished, why do | 
you not carry out your plan of excluding slavery 
My colleague understands | 


from the Territories? 
that it is a part of the Republican platform that 
slavery is to be excluded from the 
the United States, and he wants to know why we 
do not bring forward a bill for that a 
has been brought forward in this 


voted against the proposition. Time and again 
have we tried it. { should be very glad to have 
his coéperation in passing such a bill now; and 
perhaps, since he has found out that the popular 
sovereignty about which he has talked is a delu- 
sion, he may unite with us to keep slavery out of 
the Territories by the action of Congress, which 
has the only legitimate authority over the subject 
in the Territories. 

Sir, there is another statement that I cannot 
permit to go unchallenged, and which I am aston- 


ished to hear made in this body. It relates to the | 


State of Illinois. I had seen the statement before 
in some of the newspapers; but I believe I was 
never present when such a statement was made, 


Both | 


erritories of | 


It | 
ody since I | 
have been a member of it. On the yeas and nays, | 
I voted to keep slavery out of Kansas, and he || 


ured servants were illegal. It was never as slaves 
that they were attempted to be held; it was by a 
species of indentureship, the negroes going volun- 
tarily before some clerk or court, and there enter- 
ing into articles of agreement with some party to 
serve him for a period of years, oftentimes ex- 


tending beyond the ordinary period of human life; | 
but When the question came before the courts, | 


after the State constitution was adopted, the su- 


preme court of the State decided that those in- | 
dentures were veid, under the ordinance of 1787, | 


and could not be sustained; but that the people of 


Ilinois, in forming their State constitution, hav- | 
ing said that persoys who had been fairly indent- | 
ured, under the territorial laws, should be held | 


to serve out the periods of their indentures, the 
court held that, by virtue of this constitutional pro- 
vision, the indentures originally void were made 


'| valid. That was the condition of the negro pop- 





ulation of Illinois. 


| sell him. 


but the Territorial Legislature passed a law in sub- 
stance to this effect: any citizen might go to Ken- 
tucky, or any other State or Territory, where 
slaves were held, and bring slaves into the Terri- 
tory of Illinois, take them toa county court, and 
in open court enter into an indenture by which 
the slave and his posterity were to serve him for 
ninety-nine years; and in the event that the slave 
refused to enter into the indenture, the master 
should have a certain time to take him out and 
The Senator now says that law was 


not valid. Valid or not, it was executed; slaves 


| were introduced, and they were held; they were 


| used; they were worked; and the 


died slaves. 
That is the fact. I have had handed to me a book 
showing the number of slaves in [}linois at the 


| taking of the various censuses, by which it ap- 


pears that, when the census of 1810 was taken, 
there were in Illinois 168 slaves; in 1820, 917; in 
1830, 747; and in 1840, 331. In 1850 there were 
none, for the reason that, in 1847, we adopted a 


| new constitution that prohibited slavery entirely, 


While Illinois was a Territory, some of its in- | 


| habitants petitioned repeatedly to Congress for 


permission to establish slavery, and Congress as 
repeatedly refused their petitions. There will be 
found now among the American State Papers the 


\| in 


report of John Randolph, of Virginia, denying | 


the petition of the people of Illinois to establish 
slavery in that Territory. Then, sir, I say that 
slavery, as such, never did exist in that State; and 


| the ground upon which these indentures were 





sustained was either that they were entered into 


fairly, as one freeman would enter into a contract || 


with another, orelse that they had been confirmed 


|| by the adoption of the constitution. 
In rising, sir, my only intention was to repel 


these imputaiions upon the Republican party of 
Illinois, and to correct the statement of my col- 
league in regard to the existence of slavery in that 


Illinois, either before or after the constitution was 
adopted, unless it was that slavery which one man 
by force mightestablish over another. The very 
first time the question came before the courts the 


| decision was made as I have already stated. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I have but a few words to 
say, in reply to my colleague; and first, on the 


question whether Illinois was a slave Territory or || 





not; and whether we ever had slavery in the State. | 
I dislike technical denials, conveying an idea con- | 


trar 
so 


to the fact. My colleague well knows, and 
o I, that, practically, we had slaves there 


| the settlers were from the slave States. The 
ried the old family servants with them, an 


and by that time they had nearly all died out. 
The census shows that at one time there were as 
many as nine hundred slaves, and at all times the 
dominion of the master was maintained. 

The fact is, that the people of the Territory of 
Illinois, when it was a Forrsant, were almost all 
from the southern States, particularly from Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. The southern end of the 
State was the only part at first settled—that part 
called Egypt—because it is the land ef letters and 
of plenty. Civilization and learning all originated 

ey yt. The northern part of the State, where 
the political friends of my colleague now prepon- 
derate, was then in the possession of the Indians, 
and so were northern Indiana and northern Ohio; 
and a Yankee could not get to Llinois at all, un- 
less he passed down through Virginia and over 
into Tennessee and through Kentucky. The con- 
sequence was, that ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
car- 
kept 
them. They were told ‘* Here is an ordinance of 
Congress passed against your holding them.”’ 
They said, ‘*‘ What has Congress to do with our 


|| domestic institutions; Congress had better mind 
State; slavery as such never was established in | 


its own business, and let us alone; we know what 
we want better than Congress;’’ and hence they 
passed this law to bring them in and make them 
indentured. Under that, they established slavery 
and held slaves as long as they wanted them. 


| When they assembled to make the constitution of 


Illinois, in 1818, for admission into the Union, 
nearly every delegate to the convention brought 
his negro along with him to black his boots, play 
the fiddle, wait upon him, and take care of his 
room. They had a jolly time there; they were 


| dancing coors frolicsome people, people who 


'| enjoyed 


while a Territory, and after we became a State. || 


I have seen him dance to the music of a negro 
slave in Illinois many a time, and I have danced 
to the same music myself. [Laughter.] We have 
both had the same negro servants to black our 
boots and wait upon us, and they were held as 
slaves. 


exist in the State in fact, and slavery did exist | 


in the Territory in fact; and his denial relates 


legal. Whether legal or not, it existed in fact. 
The master exercised his dominion over the slave, 


and those negroes were held as slaves until 1847, | 


when we established the new constitution. There 


| are gentlemen around me here, who know the fact 


| nois. 


until to-day. My colleague says: ‘* We tried sla- || 


very in Illinois while it was a Territory;”’ and I 
have seen it stated somewhere, in connection with 


this remark, that, as soon as the people of Illi- | 


nois were permitted to manage their own affairs, | 


they excluded slavery. Now, sir, I state to the 
Senate, and to the country, that siavery never ex- 
isted in Illinois, by virtue ofany law, either before 
or after she wasa State. Men may be seized and 
imprisoned in defiance of law. here was an 
attempt to indenture servants in the State of Illi- 
nois, under the old territorial laws, and when we 
formed a State constitution—and I wish my col- 
league to hear it—so far from the statement being 
true that the State of Illinois had slavery while a 


—gentlemen who were nursed by slaves in Illi- 


The quibble is, that the 
territorial laws authorizing the introduction of 


|| State, for I believe that 


No man familiar with the history of Illi- | 
_nois will deny the fact. 


ife; they had the old French habits. 

Slaves were just as thick there as blackberries. 
But they said ‘* Experience proves that itis not 

going to be profitable in this climate.’’ There 


| were no scruples aboutit. Every one of them was 


| nursed by it. 


His mother and his father heid 


| slaves. They had no scruple about its being right, 


We know, therefore, that slavery did || 


| provided that al 


slaves were void because the ordinance of 1787 || 


said slavery was prohibited. 


Notwithstanding that ordinance, the old French | 


inhabitants, who had slaves before the ordinance. 
paid no attention to it, and held slaves still. Slaves 
were held there all the time that Illinois was a Ter- 
ritory; and after it became a State they were held 
till they all died out, and their children became 
emancipated under the constitution. It is a fact; 
we all know it. That gentleman has seen many 
of those old French slaves, who were held in de- 
fiance of the ordinance. Whether they were law- 
fully held or not, the territorial authorities sus- 
tained the rights of the master Not only were 


| 


but they said, ‘‘We cannot make any money by 
it, and as our State runs away off north, up to 


|| those eternal snows, perhaps we shal!) gain pop- 
| exclusively to the question whether slavery was | 
i} 


ulation faster if we stop slavery and invite in the 
northern population;’’ and, asa matter of political 
policy, State policy, they prohibited slavery them- 
selves. How did buy poe it? Not by eman- 
cipating, setting at liberty, the slaves then in the 
as never been done by 
any legislative body in America, and I doubt 
whether any one will ever arrogate to itself the 
right to divest property already there; but they 

[aimee then in the State should 
remain slaves for life; that all indentured appren- 
tices should fulfill the terms of their indentures. 
Ninety-nine years was about long enough, I reck- 


| on, for grown persons, at least. 


All persons of slave parents, after a certain time, 
were to be free at a certain age, and all born after 
a certain other period, were to be free at their 
birth. It was a gradual system of emancipation. 
Hence, I now repeat, that so long as the ordi- 
nance of 1787, passed by Congress, said Illinois 
should not have slavery, she did have it; and the 
very first day that our people arrived at that con- 
dition that they could do as they pleased, to 
wit, when they became a State, they adopted a 
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system of gradyal emancipation; but still slavery 





ee ee? 


, continued tn the State, as the census of 1820, the 


census of 1830, and the census of 1840, show, 
until the new constitution of 1847, when nearly 
all those old slaves had died out, and probably 
there were not a half dozen alive. That was the 
way slavery was introduced and expired in Illi- 
nois. Whatever quibbles there may be about 
legal construction, legal right, these are the facts. 

Look into the territorial legislation, and you 
slave property as in any State; a code prescribing 
slave should leave his master’s farm without leave, 
in the night me, he should be punished by so 
many stripes, and if he committed such an offense 
he should receive so many stripes, and so on; as 
rigorous a code as ever existed in any southern 
State ofthis Union. Not only that, but after the 
State came into the Union, the State of Illinois 
reénacted that code, and continued it up to the 
time that slavery died out under the operation of 
the State constitution. 

I dislike, sir, to have a controversy with my 
colleague about historical facts. I suppose the 
Senate of the United States has no particular in- 
terest in the early history of HUlinois, but it has 
become obligatory on me to vindicate my state- 
ment to that extent. 

Now, sir, a word about the repeal of the Mis- 
sourl compromise. I have had occasion to refer 
to that betore in the Senate, and | am sorry to 
have to refer to it again. 

My colleague arraigns me as chairman of the 
Committee on Territories against myself as a 
member of the Senate in 1854, upon the Nebraska 
bill. He says that, as chairman of the commit- 
tee, T reported that we did not see proper to de- 
part from the example of 1850; that as the Mex- 
ican laws were not then repealed in terms, we did 
not propose in terms to repeal the Missouri re- 
striction, but—there the Senator stops, and there 
the essence of the report begins—but, the report 
added, this committee proposes to carry out the 
principles embodied in the compromise measures 
of 1850 in precise language, and then we go on to 
state what those principles were; and one was, that 
the people of a Territory should settle the ques- 
tion of slavery for themselves, and we reported a 
bill giving them that power. 

Butinasmuch asthe power to introduce slavery, 
notwithstanding the Mexican laws, was conferred 
on the Territorial Legislatures under the compro- 
mise measures of 1850, the right to introduce it 
into Kansas, notwithstanding the Missouri re- 


striction, was also proposed to be conferred with- || 


outexpressly repealing the restriction. Thelegal 
effect was precisely the same. Afterwards some 
gentlemen said they would rather have the legal 
eflect expressed in plain language. 

I said, “if you want a repealing act, have it: 
it does not alter the legal effect.”’ I] said so at the 
time, as the debates show; and hence I putin the 
express provision that the Missouri act was there- 
by repealed. 
the bill; but that variation of language has been 


It did not change the legal effect of | 
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our Democrats mean. My colleague indorsed | a Senator. I say, if you hold that the Almighty 


and approved the compromise measures of 1850. 
He was a Democrat a few years ago. Even in 
| 1856, he declared, I believe, that he could not vote 
for me, if nominated, but he would vote for Mr. 
Buchanan; but, after the nomination, he did not 
like the platform, and he went over. I,have no 
objection to that; it is all right enough. I never 
_ intended to taunt him with inconsistency; but I 


é || do not think he is as safe and as authoritative an 
will find as rigorous a code for me seen of | 








the staple of a great many stump speeches, a great | 


many miserable quibbles of county court lawyers, || 


a great many attempts to prove inconsistency by 
small politicians in the country. Be itso. The 
people understand that thing. The object I had 
in view was to allow the people to do as they 
pleased. The first bill accomplished that; the se- 
cond bill accomplished it. Whether that was the 
object of others or not, is another question, That 
was my object. The two bills in my opinion had 
the same legal effect; but I said if any one doubts 
it, | will make it plain. Some rs Grove doubt 
whether that gives the right.”” Then I made it 
plain and brought it in in express terms, and he 
calls a change of language, without varying the 
legal effect, a change of policy. My colleague is 
welcome to make the most out ofthat. I have 
had that arraignment over and over again. 

The Senator has some doubt as to whether I 
am in good standing in my own party; whether I 
am a good representative of northwestern Democ- 
racy. {have nothing to say about that, 1 will 
allow the people to speak in their conventions on 
Phat subject. Whether I represent the Democracy 
of Ulinois or not, I shall not say. The people 


understand all that. There is no controversy here | 


about that. I can only say that I have been in 
the Democratic party all my life, and I know what 


|| tor from New York. 
the control of the master, providing that if anegro | 





expounder of the Republican party as the Sena- 
The Senator from New 
| York says that a State that does not allow a ne- 
gro to vote on an equality with a white man isa 
slave State. IL read his speech here to-day. I 
suppose the Senator from New York is a pretty 
good Republican. I thought he spoke with some 
authority for his party. 1 did not suppose those 


neophytes who had just come into the party were | 


| going to unsettle and unhorse the leader and em- 
bodiment of the party so quickly, and prescribe 
| a platform that would rule out the Senator from 
|New York. I must be permitted, therefore, to 
take the authority of the leaders of the party from 
those who are kept in the rank and file until the 
| have served an apprenticeship. [Laughter.] 
The Senator from New York says it is slavery 
not to allow the negro to vote. Well, sir, ] hold 
| that that is politieal slavery. If you disfranchise 
_aman, you make hima political slave. Deprive 
a white man of a voice in his government, and, 
| politically, he isa slave. Hence the inequality 
you create is slavery to that extent. My colleague 
| will not allow a negro to vote. He lives too far 
| south in Illinois for that, decidedly. He has to 
| expound down in Egypt. They have other ex- 
| positions up north. ‘The creed 1s pretty black in 
_ the north end of the State; about the center it isa 
| pretty good mulatto, and it is almost white when 
| you get down into Egypt. Itassumes paler shades 
|asyougosouth. ‘The Democrats of Illinois have 
| one creed, and we can proclaim it everywhere 
| alike. 
The Senator, my colleague, complains that I 
| represent his party to be in favor of negro equality. 
| No such thing, says he; ‘I tell my colleague to 
| his teeth it is not so.’’ There is something very 
| fearful in the manner in which he said it! Sen- 
ators know that he is a dangerous man who says 
things to a man’s teeth, and I shall be very cau- 
tious how Lreply. But he says he does hold that 
| by the law of God the negro and the white man 
/are created equal; that is, he says, in a state of 
nature; and, ecnieane he says he indorses that 
clause of the Declaration of Independence as in- 
cluding the negro as well as the white man. Ido 


1] 7 ; : 
| not think I misstate my colleague. He thinks that 
1 


| clause of the Declaration of Independence includes 
| the negro as well as the white man. He declares, 
| therefore, that the negro and the white man were 
| created equal. What does that Declaration also 
| say: ** We hold these truths to be self evident; that 
| they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
| inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.”’ If the negro and 
| the white man are created equal, and that equality 
| is an inalienable right, by what authority is my 
| colleague and his party going to deprive the negro 
of that inalienable right which he got directly from 
God? He says the Republican party is not in 
favor of according to the negro an inalienable right 
that he received directly from his Maker. Oh, no; 
he tells me to my teeth that they are not in favor 
of that; they will not obey the laws of God at all. 
Their creed is to take away inalienable rights. 
| Well, 1 have found that out before, and that is 
| just the reason I complain of them, that they are 
for taking away inalienable rights. 

If they will cling to the doctrine that the Dec- 
laration vbuietiee conferred certain inalien- 
able rights, among which is equality between the 
white man and the negro, they are bound to make 
the human laws they establish conform to those 

| God-given rights which are inalienable. If they 
| believe the first eer as honest men, they 
| are bound to carry the principle to its logical con- 
| clusion, and give the negro his equality and voice 
in the Government; let him vote at elections, hold 
office, serve on juries, make him judge, Governor, 
[**Senator.”*} No, they cannot make him a Sen- 
ator, because the Supreme Court has decided that 
he is nota citizen. The Dred Scott decision is in the 
way. Perhaps that is the reason of the objection 
to the Dred. Scott decision, that a negro cannot be 


| 
| 








created the negro the equal of the white man, and 
that equality be an inalienable right, you are bound 
to confer the elective franchise and every other 
privilege of political equality on the negro. The 
Senator from New York stands up to it like a 
man. His logic drove him there, and he had the 
honesty to avow the consequence of his own doc- 
_trine. That is to say, he did it before the Har- 
per’s Ferry raid. He did not say it quite as 
> to-day; for I will do the Senator from New 
‘ork the justice to say, that in his speech to-day, 
I think he made the most successful effort that I 
| ever knew him to make in his life, considered as 
an attempt to conceal what he meant. ([(Laugh- 
ter.| He dealt in vague generalities; he dealt in 
disclaimers and general denials; and he covered it 
all up with a verbiage that would allow anybody 
to infer just what he pleased, but not to commit 
| the Senator to anything; and to let the country 
know that there was no danger from the success 
of the Republican party; that they did not mean 
_any harm; that if men, believing in the truth of 
| their doctrines, did go and commit invasions, mur- 
| ders, robberies, and treason, all they had to do 
| was to disavow the men who were fools enough 
| to believe them, and they are not responsible for 
| the consequences of their own action ! 
| Now, Mr. President, I wish my colleague were 
sane as frank as the Senator from New York. 
| 


That Senator is in favor of the equality of the 
negro with the white man, or else he would not 
say that the Almighty guarantied to them an in- 
alienable right of equality. My colleague cannot 
deny the inalienable rights of the negro, for if he 
did, the Abolitionists would quit him. He dare 
not avow it, lest the old-line Whigs should quit 
him; hence he is riding double on this question. 
I have no desire to conceal my opinions; and I 
repeat that I do not believe the negro race is any 
part of the governing element in this country, ex- 
cept as an element of representation in the man- 
ner expressly provided in the Constitution. This 
is a white man’s Government, made by white 
men for the benefit of white men, to be adminis- 
| tered by white men and nobody else; and I should 
regret the day that we ever allowed anybody else 
to have a hand in its administration. Not that 
the negro is not entitled to any privileges at all; 
on the contrary, | hold that humanity requires us 
to allow the unfortunate negro to enjoy all the 
rights and privileges that he may safel exercise 
consistent with the good of society. We may, 
with safety, give them some privileges in IHinois 
that would not be safe in Mississippi; because we 
have but few, while that State has many. We 
will take care of our negroes, if Mississippi will 
take care of hers. Each has a right to decide for 
itself what shall be the relation of the negro to the 
white man within its own limits, and no other 
State has a right to interfere with its determin- 
ation. 

On that principle there is no “ irrepressible con- 
flict;’’ there is no conflict at all. If we will just 
take care of our own negroes, and mind our own 
business, we shall get along very well; and we 
ask our southern friends to do the same, and they 
seem pretty well disposed to do it. Therefore, I 
am in favor of just firing a broadside into our Re- 
publican friends over there, who will keep inter- 
fering with other people’s business. That is the 
complaint I have of them. They keep holding 
up the negro for us to worship, and when they 
get the power, they will not give him the rights 
they claim for him; they will not give him his 
inalienable rights. New York has not given the 
negro those inalienable rights of suffrage yet. The 
Senator from New York represents a slave State, 
according to his own speech; because New York 
does not allow the negro to vote on an equality 
with a.white man. It is true, in New York, non 4 


allow a negro to vote, if he owns $250 wort 





of property, but not without. They suppose $250 
just compensates for the difference between a rich 
negro and a poor white man. [Laughter.) They 
allow the rich negro to vote, and do not allow the 
poor one; and the Senator from New York thinks 
that is a system of slavery. It may be; let New 
York decide that; it is her business. 1 do not 
want to interfere with it. Just let us alone. We 
do not want negro suffrage. We say ‘‘ non-in- 
terference; hands off.’”’ If ae like the associa- 
tion of the negroes at the polls, that is your busi- 


ness; if you want them to hold office, se that they 
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do not come here, give offices to them, if you 
choose; if you want them for magistrates, that 
is your business; but you must not send them 
here; because we do not allow anybody but citi- 
zens to hold seats on this floor; and, thank God, 
the Dred Scott case has decided that a negro is 
not a citizen. 

Now Mr. President, I hope I shall not be com- 
pelled to engage further in the discussion, and I 
apologize for the fact that I have occupied so 
much time, 


Mr. MALLORY. 
adjourn. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I trust the Senator from 
Florida will allow me an opportunity to correct 


I move that the Senate 


a statement or two before the Senate adjourns. | 


I do not wish to oecupy time to-morrow, 

Mr. MALLORY. It is six o’clock, and I 
move that the Senate adjourn. s 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I hope the Senator from 


Florida will not insist on his motion. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator from 
Florida will give way. 
Mr.MALLORY. Well,sir,1 shall not insist 


on my motion at present. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, it only 


needs a statement of facts and bringing my col- | 
league back to the issue, to show that he has not || 
answered at all the points which I took. He has | 


undertaken to show that slavery existed in Illi- 
nois; and how does he doit? He refers to the cen- 
sus, which shows that somebody claimed slaves 
in Illinois. Does that make it a slave State? I[ 
believe that now slaves are claimed in ail our free 
States. There isa Lemmon case now pending 
in the State of New York, where the right is 
claimed to hold slaves in that State. He says that 
the Territorial Legislature of Lllinois adopted a 
slave code. Thatis true, and the State adopted a 
slave code, if you please. Many of the first set- 
tlers of Illinois wanted slavery; and nothing kept 
slavery out and made Illinois what she is, but the 
ordinance of 1787. The fact that persons claimed 
to hold slaves in Illinois does not prove that any 
were there. The very first time the question was 
brought to the notice of the courts, it was decided 
that slavery could not exist in Illinois. 

My colleague speaks of my having remarked 
that | stated this to his teeth. I do, sir; and I 
will tell you why [ used the expression. It is 
very seldom that we in Illinois have an oppor- 


¥ . ° j 
tunity to say anything to his face. He scarcely | 
ever remains to hear; the example given to-night, | 


of leaving the moment he is through speaking, 


without waiting to hear a reply, is not uncom- | 
mon with him. I know he has traversed the State || 


of Illinois, and made declarations like those which 
he has made here to-day. I availed myself of the 
pornos of saying what I did, to-day, to his face, 

ecause I had him here face to face for once. I 
am well aware of the way in which he discusses 
questions. He makes statements, when there is 
nobody present to contradict them, which the 
facts of history will not sustain. 


power, will not give to the negroes that equality 
which they claim for them? thereby assuming that 
we Republicans claim equality for the negro. We 
have not done any such thing; and now [ will 
answer that point, and answer it so that I think 
he will never repeat it again, at least where he 
can be replied to. He has asked here to-day, 
whether we claim that negroes are created by the 
Almighty with the same natural rights as the 
white man? I answer him, that I do claim it. 


Well, then, said he, does not the Declaration of | 


Independence declare that they are endowed with 


certain inalienable rights, among which are life, | 


liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and if you 
deny any of these rights, do you not violate the 
law of God? That is the way my colleague put 
the question. Now let me answer him. I will 


apply his own mode of reasoning to white men, | 
and see if his construction does not violate the | 


laws of God equally with mine. 

He claims the Declaration of Independence ap- 
plies to white men, If it applies to white men, 
then white men are endowed cS their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. What right 
has he to take the life or liberty of a white man? 


Is he opposed to the criminal code of the State of 


llinois, which subjects the horse thief to impris- 


THE CONGR 








; come. 


| another free State added to this Union? 


| to him. 


He has gone || 
on to speak here to-day, and asked, in so many | 
words, why the Republican party, when they get | 











inalienable right to liberty? He says this inalicn- 


| able right is secured to him, being a white man, 
| by the great Creator; and yet he is for taking it 
If the Declaration of Inde- | 


away, I presume. 
pendence applies to white menal ask him, by vir- 


| tue of what authority it is that he violates the law 


of God, and sends the horse thief to the peniten- 
tiary, or the murderer to the gallows? Ah! sir, 
he does it because the exigencies of suciety require 


it. We deny to the negro equal political and civil | 
rights because the exigencies of society require | 


it. And if he can press the argument upon me, 
that I have no right to deny an inalienable right 
to a negro, then I say he has no right to deny an 
inalienable right to a white man, and he must 
abolish the criminal code, and let murderers and 


| robbers, thieves and perjurers, go unwhipped of 
justice through the land. This shows the utter | 

| fallacy of his attempt to make Republicans the 

| advocates of negro equality, because they say all | 


men are created equal, and endowed with certain 
inalienable rights. 

My colleague made another statement which I 
must not suffer to pass. He said that he doubted 
whether any State would ever arrogate to itself the 
right to divest property in slaves. That is exactly 
the point to which Lexpected my colleague would 
It is contended, on the other side of this 
Chamber, that slavery goes into all the Territories 


under the Constitution, and remains there so long | 
as the territorial condition continues; and now we | 
have my colleague saying that he doubts whether | 


any State will ever arrogate to itself the right to 
divest this property. Then how can we ever have 
Slavery 

oes to all the Territories, according to his cue 
know he says now, thatby unfriendly legislation 
the ere of a Territory may keep it out, but 1 do 


not understand him to deny, now, that it has a }) 


right to go into the Territories. I understand him 
to admit that under the Dred Scott decision slavery 
may go into any Territory, and he has abandoned 
his original doctrine, that the people of a Terri- 
tory, like those of a State, may exclude slavery 
while in the territorial condition. 
added another article to his creed, that no State can 
arrogate to itself the right to deprive the holders 
of slaves of their wang If that be so, howcan 
a Territory, which has slavery in it, when it comes 
to forma State constitution, get ridof slavery and 
make for itself a free constitution? 

But, sir, he speaks of my arraignment of the 
chairman of the ry 
Senator here, when he stated one thing in his re- 
port, and directly the reverse in his speech. 


speaks of that ag a smal] matter. No doubt it is 


as a fact, and aver another to-morrow directly the 
reverse; but toa man of his dimensions it is a very 
small matter; it is the work of small politicians. 
Why, sir, what is the fact about the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise? My colleague did not 
introduce the proposition originally. 
ported against it; he had said in his report that it 
would be a departure from the policy of 1850 to 
repeal it; but Mr. Dixon, of Rentucky, offered 
the proposition to repeal the Missouri compro- 
mises and how did my colleague take it, and*how 
did the party take it? 
came out, and denounced itas a firebrand thrown 
into Congress for the purpose of stirring up agi- 


tation on the subject of slavery. That isthe way | 
it was taken here; it was denounced; but, a few | 


days afterwards, we find my colleague de-!aring 
that the Missouri compromise was inconsistent 
with the measures of 1850; and now, to point out 
this palpable, open contradiction, patent to the 


whole world, and on the records of the country, | 


is a very small business, the work of very small 

oliticians! He has gone on to repeat again, in 
his last remarks, that it is wrong for one State to 
interfere with the affairs of another. 
it; everybody agrees to it; there is not a man in 
the land that does not indorse the idea; and yet 
he talks against an idea which his own imagina- 


tion invents, as if somebody really entertained it. | 


Su, I 
hour. 


romised not to detain the Senate at this 
have said enough, I trust, to show that 
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| a regulation of society. 
Now he has || 


‘erritorial Committee against the | 


He | 


Some men are very large in their own | 
| estimation; and matters which would appear to be 
| of importance to others, appear very small tothem. 
| I should think it was a matter of considerable im- 
| portance to me if I were to state to-lay one thing 


The Washington Union | 


We admit | 
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| onment in the penitentiary, and takes away his |} an attempt to have slavery there, but that the old 


ordinance of 1787 kept it out in spite of the wishes 


| of the people, and preserved that Territory to 
| freedom; and to it we owe the great prosperity 


and advancement of the State. 

Mr. WIGFALL. I merely desire to ask a sin- 
gle question, with the permission of the Senator, 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

Mr. WIGFALL. The Senator’s colleague has 
explained that the Declaration of Independence 
does not apply to negroes; and the Senator him- 
self explains, to my entire satisfaction at least, 
that it dees not apply to white men. Now, I 
should be glad to know from the Senator, if he has 
the leisure, to whom it does apply? That ts all. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I sented distinetly that it 
applied to everybod y—to negroes just as much as 
white men, in my judgment. I apprehend the 
Senator from Texas did not hear me. I think 
that declaration applies to everybody. 

Mr. WIGFALL. And therefore you have not 
a right to hang a man for murder? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Nosir; | believe you have 
such a right. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Or put him in jail? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Liberty is an inalienable 
right, you say. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Unquestionably in a state 
of nature it is, but society may deprive a man of 
a right which would be inalienable, considering 
man as an individual, 

Mr. WIGFALL. If you can deprive a man 
of an inalienable right, I am satiofiedl 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I trust the Senator from 
Texas and myself both agree that there are natu- 
ral rights which cannot justly be alienated or 
transferred. 

Mr. WIGFALL. Ido not think there are any 
inalienable rights. I think man was intended to 
live in society, and society has a rightto regulate 
its own affairs in its own way, and hang those 


| who commit crimes. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Ithink sotoo. That is 


Men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain natural rights which 
they may not alienate or destroy. For instance: 
no person has a natural right to destroy his own 
life, but the good of society may require its for- 
feiture. The fact that under certain circumstances 
we put a man to death, or deprive him of his lib- 
erty, whether white or black, shows that the exi- 
gencies of society may require this to be done. 
Mr. BROWN Mr. President 
Mr. DOOLITTLE. If the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi will allow me, I desire now to 





| submit an amendment to the amendment which he 


has offered; but | do not wish to make any re- 


| marks on the subject now. 


Mr. BROWN. Ihave no objection to yield- 


| ing the floor for that purpose. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. I offer the amendment. It 


is to strike out all after the word *‘ instructions”’ 


| inthe proposiuon of the Senator from Mississippi, 
| and insert: 


To report a bill for the immediate admission of Kansas 


| into the Union, under the constitution now presented, upen 


He had re- || 


an equal footing with the other States, it appearing that the 
government provided for by this constitution for the State 
of Kansas is republican in form, and in accordance with the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. BROWN. I only want to move the post- 
ponement of this question to get it out of the wa 
of the special cake for to-morrow. If we ae 
journ now, leaving this as the unfinished business, 
it willcome up to-morrow. I therefore move that 
the further consideration of this question be post- 
poned until Friday, at one o’clock, simply to get 
it out of the way for to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

On mouon of Mr. DAVIS, the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wepnespar, February 29, 1860. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
Sa Serrimus Tustin, D. D. 

he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
KENTUCKY CONTESTED ELECTION. 


The SPEAKER presented to the House fur- 
ther testimony in the case of the Kentucky con- 
tested election; which was referred to the Commit- 


Prayer 


| tee of Elections, and ordered to be printed with 


slavery never did exist in Lllinois; that there was || the other testimony. 
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HEIRS OF WILLIAM YORK. 


Mr. GARTRELL. A few days ago I intro- 
duced a biil for the rely f of the heirs of William 
York, which «as referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. I now move to refer all the 
papers on file in the Cle rk’s office in that case to 
the same commitiece. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADMISSION OF KANSAS. 


Mr. PARROTT presented the joint resolutions 
of the Legislature of Kansas, asking admission 
into the Union under the Wyandotte constitution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, and ordered to be printed. 


DIFFICULTIES ON THE FRONTIER. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incoin 
patible with the public service, to transmit to this House 
copies of any officiat correspondence which the Department 
has recently had with Governor Houston and others, econ 
cerning difficulties on the souubwestern frontier; and also 
that he inform the House what measures, if any, have been 
taken to protect our citizens and preserve the peace of the 
country; that he also inform the House whether orders 


have been issued authorizing our troops toenter any of the | 


States of Mexico; and if so, that copies of such orders be 


transmitted to us, with all other important information re- | 


lating to the matter, in possession of the Department. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 
UNITED STATES COURT IN NEW YORK. 
Mr. POTTLE. 


of the House to intreduce a bill to provide for the 


® holding of the terms of the district court for the 


northern district of New, York at Canandaigua, 


in the county of Ontario, instead of the city of 


Rox hester. 

Mr. BURNETT. 
of business. 

The SPEAKER. 
to the reception of the bill? 

Mr. BURNETT. Ido. 

CORRECTION OF THE JOURNAL. 
The SPEAKER. 


1 call for the regular order 


The regular order of busi- 


I object to that resolution. 


I ask the uranimous consent 


Does the gentleman object | 


ness is the motion of the gentieman from North | 


Carolina (Mr. Rurriy] to correct the Journal of 
Monday, by the insertion of his name for Mr. 
Glossbrenner in the last vote for Printer; upon 
which the gentleman from North Carolina is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. RUFFIN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I arose 
to a question of privilege, and moved to correct 
the Journal of the House, that it may conform to 
the facts in the vote that was last taken for Printer 
of the House. On the last (or sixteenth) vote for 


. . ' . | : ; , 
and ringing, so as to attract my attention. Ilooked || Mr.SHERMAN. Upon thestatementsalrea 


towards him, and saw him step down the aisle || 


next the central aisle. Supposing that there was 
about to be an election, which IT had not before 
anticipated, I followed him;and when he wasabout 
the middle of the Ric, as nearly as I recollect, he 
inquired of the Clerk if his name was recorded. 
The Clerk responded that it was. He then took 
his seat, and sat near him until the result was 
announced; which was, that Mr. Ford was elected 
Printer. 
am perfectly confident. 
doubt in my mind as to their entire accuracy. 
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made, without any further declaration, every gen- 


| tleman must be satisfied that the gentleman from 


North Carolina voted, and that his name is not 


| recorded; and that it ought to be made to appear 


upon the Journal. He has a right to have his 


| vote recorded, under the circumstances; and | 
| hope, whatever may be the consequences, that the 


Of the facts which I have thus stated, I || 
There is not a shade of |! 


and distinct in relation to the vote of the gentle- |] 


man from North Carolina. 


I did not hear him | 


respond when his name was first called; but he | 


came down the aisle just about the time that that 
slight confusion was going on here, and gentle- 
men upon the opposite side were exercised in their 
minds as to changing their votes, and making in- 
quiries whether their votes were recorded, and for 
whom. Just asa gentleman who was one of the 
tellers was about making his report, Mr. Rurrin 
called out very distinctly, standing just in the 
aisle as the gentleman from Arkansas stated, and 


correction of the Journal will be made, and that 


| the gentleman’s vote will be recorded. 


Mr. STANTON. A number of gentlemen on 
this side of the House have a very distinct recol- 


|| lection that the gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. FLORENCE. My memory is very clear || 


made the inquiry whether his vote was recorded, 
and that he was answered that it was. If the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina says now absolutely 
that he did vote in the roll-call, then there is an 


| end of the matter; and the correction ought to be 


made. 
Mr. RUFFIN. My recollection is distinct, that 
such is the fact. 


Mr. GROW. Mr. Speaker, it is the duty of 


| every member to vote when his name is called. 
| The Clerk reads over the names in order that 
|| members may see whether they are recorded or 


not. 


asked whether his name was recorded. The Clerk | 


seemed to put his finger on the taily-paper, and 
then turned round and nodded affirmatively to the 
Speaker, who then intimated that the gentleman’s 
name was recorded. I have a clear and distinct 
recollection of the fact. 
time to know whether there was or was not an elec- 
tion. It was at the moment when Mr. Reyno.tps, 
of New York, recorded his vote; and he, if my 
memory serves me, was the last to record his vote 
for Mr. Ford, of Ohio. Mr. Jonn Cocuranr, of 
New York,will verify my statement. Mr. Sickes, 
of New York, also has aclear recollection of the 


fact. Governor Wins Low, of North Carolina, also | 


recollects that his colleague voted. There is no 
doubt on the question, and the gentlemen I have 
named will confirm the declarations already made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message was received from the Senate of the 
United States, by Aspury Dickins, Esq., their 
Secretary, notifying the House that that body 
had ordered the printing of the following docu- 
ments: 

Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of New 


| York, on the subject°of international law as to 


Printer, my name is not recorded. How this hap- || 


pened I am at a loss to know, and I am satisfied 
the Journal is not correct. 


During the six years | 


that | have been a member of this House, I think | 
I have never missed a vote on the call of the roll, | 


except when absent from the city or confined to 
my bed by sickness, for I have never paired off 
atany time. 


When I learned yesterday that my | 


name was not recorded, I was greatly astonished, | 


for | was quite certain that I had responded to ny 


name on every call of the roll the day before, and | 


that on each vote for Printer I had voted for Mr. 
Glossbrenner. [timmediately occurred to me that 
I had a distinct recollection of the place at which 
1 stood when I responded to my name on the last 
vote; that I arose from a chair to respond, and 
stood at the door of the cloak room on this side 
the Hall, next to the central door; and in my 
recollection of this, 1 do not think my memory 


can possibly be at fault; and I feel perfectly sate || 
As this is a | 


isfied that TF voted on that roll-call. 


matter of importance, and as there are several || 


gentlemen whose recollections will sustain the 
statement | have made, I hope they will state to 
the House sach facts as they may know relative 
to the matter now before it. I will yield the floor 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HINDMAN. On the day of the election 
of Printer for the House of Representatives, when 


| was recorded on the vote for Printer. 


the last vote was being taken, I was sitting just | 


within the bar, near the east door of the cloak 
room on this side of the House. I heard the name 
of Mr. Rurrix, of North Carolina, called, and dis- 
tinctly heard him respond. It is well known to 
gentlemen here that the tones of his voice are pe- 


culiar; and tse manner of his answering, as he || 


damages resulting from collisions at sea; and 
Report of the Postmaster General, inclosing a 


| 


statement of postage received in each State and | 


Territory annually since 1840. 
CORRECTION OF THE JOURNAL—AGAIN. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. 


My remembrance 


confirms all that has been stated by the gentleman || 


from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WINSLOW. [havea distinct recollection 
that my colleague asked whether his name was 
recorded, and that the answer was that it was. 


Mr. ASHMORE. I have a distinct recollection | 
that the gentleman from North Carolina came | 


down the aisle to within two feet of where I was, 
and inquired whether his name was recorded upon 
the vote for Printer. I did not hear his first re- 
sponse to the roll-call. I understood the response 
to his inquiry to be, that his name was recorded, 
and recorded for Mr. Glossbrenner. 


Mr. RUFFIN. 


lask the gentleman from Ore- | 


gon to state tothe House what is his recollection. | 


Mr. STOUT. I will simply state that my 
recollection confirms what has been already stated 
to the House by other members. 
tleman from North Carolina come down the aisle 
wirich is next to the main poses’ Wns and heard 


I saw the gen- | 


| 


him address the Speaker, asking whether hisname | 


My recol- 
lection is, that the Speaker responded that the gen- 
tleman’s name was recorded. My recollection 
of that fact is clearand distinct. I know thatthe 


inquiry and response were made upon the last | 


| ballot; for, at the time, many of the members were 


j 


| ready to leave the House. 


Mr. RUFFIN. I hope the gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. Davis,] one of the tellers, will now 


make his statement as to the manner in which the | 


tally was kept, and the confusion which existed 
among the tellers. ' 


| 
| 


Mr. KILGORE. There need be no controversy | 


on the matter. None on this side of the House 


cast his vete for Mr. Glossbrenner, was distinct !! object to the correction of the Journal. 


i 


Itis the duty of every member to see that 
he is rightly recorded. I do not make these re- 


| marks as applicable to this case, but to call the 


| recorded, and how recorded. 





attention of the House to the fact that we have at 
this session fallen into a practice of neglecting to 


| answer when we are called, and then producing 
I felt interested at the || 


confusion by members rising up in all parts of the 
Halland asking whether their namesare or are not 
If members would 
answer when their names are called it would save 
the clerks trouble and the time of the House, and 


| prevent confusion and liability to ¢rrors in the 


vote. I hope that members will hereafter correct 
this practice, Which must be admitted to be a bad 
one. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Ifthe gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania addresses his remarks to this side of the 
House, I will remind him that on the last vote 
for Printer, the confusion and trouble then ex- 
perienced were the result entirely of the changes 


| of votes that were made by members on the other 


side. 
Mr.GROW. I have only a word more to say. 


| To prevent all misunderstanding, I will say that 
| I do not apply my remarks particularly to any 


side of the House. Lapply them to no individual 
or party; but 1 make them to break up, if possi- 
ble, the bad practice I have referred to, that has 
grown up during this Congress. The neglect of 


| members to vote on the roll-call is greater at this 
| session than ever before during my service in 


| my name is recorded. 
| Ido not think that I have missed a single vote 


Congress. 

Mr. WINSLOW. That is so. In addition, 
I will state that much of the confusion arises from 
the fact that members, during the vote, crowd 
around the desk and communicate with the tellers 
to ascertain how the vote is, in order that they 
may regulate their action. I think that practice 
ought to be stopped. ° 

Mr. RUFFIN. There is probably no mem- 
ber upon this floor more particular about his vote 
than | am; and it is a common thing with me, after 
I have voted, to go to the Clerk’s desk and ascer- 
tain for myself, or inquire of the Speaker, whether 
It isa thing I often do. 


since I have been serving here, when I was able to 
attend the sittings of the House. 

Mr. GROW. I have not finished my remarks. 
Who has the floor? 

Mr. RUFFIN. Ihave for an hour, and I have 
only yielded to the gentlemen who have spoken. 

Mr. GROW. lI ask the gentleman to yield to 
me, that I may conclude what I have to say. I 
do not make the point with any reference to this 
case; but I hold that it is no time to correct the 
Journal, except when it is read, and before it is 
approved. It is too late to go back when the 
House has passed to other business. I do not 
object to the correction in this case. 

Mr. FLORENCE. With the consent of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, I will say to my 
colleague, in reply to his lecture to the House, 
that if the House is worse now, and has worse 
habits than formerly, itis because the House now 
is notconstituted of the same elements that it was; 
that the elements now are more diverse and per- 
verse than heretofore. [Laughter.}’ 

To come back to the correction of the Journal. 
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If the correction be made, is Mr. Ford Dante ef of || 
this House? He now, to be sure, occupies a legal | 
relation as Printer of this House: but in case the 
correction is made, will it not have the effect of 
ousting him, and making the place of Printer va- 
cant? It is better that we should look at this point, 
and at once settle it. There ought to be a Printer 
elected by a majority vote of this House; and 
when the correction 1s made, Mr. Ford wiil not 
stand in that position. I hold, when the correc- 
tion is made, the House must proceed immedi- 
ately to the election of a Printer. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. There is no 
objection to the correction, and I hope that it will 
now be made without further debate. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 1 understood my colleague 
as objecting. 

Mr. GROW. I expressly stated that I did not 
object to the correction of the Journal. 

Mr. STOUT. 
voted for Mr. Glossbrenner on the last vote, but 
it does not change the result; for Mr. Sroxes is 
reported as voting for Mr. Glossbrenner and for 
Mr. Ford. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. That wasa 


The Globe fails to state that I | 


| the Journal does not show an act done, 


typographical error; Mr. Sroxes was misprinted 


for Mr. Stour. 

My CORWIN. What is the question? 

The SPEAKER. On the motion of the ;en- 
tleman from North Carolina, that the Journai be 
corrected in the manner that he has stated. 


Mr. CORWIN. IL suppose there is no doubt 


in the House that the Journal ought to be cor- | 


rected according to the motion of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? That correction being 
made, it will make the vote for Printer a tie vote. 

Mr. RUFFIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CORWIN. If the gentleman’s name had 
been ‘recorded, there would at the time have been 
no election of Printer. When the Journal is cor- 
rected, it will not show that any Printer has been 
elected. For the purpose, therefore, of coming 
to as rapid a conclusion as may be possible, anc 
with a view to correct the proce dure in this case, 


I move the adoption of the resolution which | | 


send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas, on the 2h day of February, 1850, an election 
was had for Printer of this House for the ‘Thirty -Sixth Con- 
ress; and it appearing, from the report of the tellers, that 
homas H. Ford had received a majority of all the votes 
given, he was declared by the Speaker of this House to be 
elected as such Printer: 
tified to said Ford by the Clerk of this House, he imme- 
diately entered upon the discharge of his duties as such 
Printer: Now, therefore, notwithstanding any alleged in- 
formality or error in said election, 
Resolved, That the said Thomas H. Ford be, and he is 
hereby, declared to be the Printer of this House tor the said 
Thirty-Sixth Congress. 


Mr. RUFFIN. I cannot yield the floor forthe 


and whereas that fact being cer- || 


introduction of that resolution. I wish the House | 


first to act upon my motion. I have a right, | 
think, to have my name entered upon the Jour nal, 
as having voted for Mr. Glossbrenner. I call the 
previous question upon my motion. 

Mr. BRANCH. For the purpose of informa- 
tion, I wish to put this question to the Chair. 
Does the Chair hold that the Journal can only be 
amended on the motion ofa member of the House, 
or does he decide that my colleague has a right to 
have the Journal show the factsas they are? Inas- 
much as there is no objection in this case to the 


correction, I do not propose to raise any pointupon | 
it now, though it is not clear to my mind thata | 


vote of the House is necessar y- 
the point now, but simply reserve it for another 
occasion. 

The SPEAKER. 
a correctinn may be made, on motion of a mem- 
ber. The Journal having be en read, the gentleman 
from North Carolina makes a motion to correct 


the Journal, which is a proper motion for the con- || 


sideration of the House. 
Mr. BRANCH. The authority on which I 


would make the point, if the case were one upon 


I do not make | 


It appears to the Chair that | 


which I thought proper to raise it, is the follow- | 


ing, found in a very valuable corapend of ourrules, 


recently published by one of our clerks, Mr. Bar- || 


clay: 


* When amember’s vote is incorrectly recorded, it is his 
right, on the next day, to have the Journal corrected ac- 
cordingiy. But it is not in order to change acorrect record 
of a vote given under a misapprehension,” 


_ The authority on which that statement is made 
in the compend is a case which occurred in the 





a 


| ‘Phirtieth € Congress; nad by reference to ‘thet case 
I find it so treated there, and that the case was re- 
ceived asa claim founded upon the right ofa mem- 
ber, without any vote of the House at all. 

I repeat, however, that I do not wish to make 

the point in this case, but reserve it, for it may at 
some future time be important. ; 
~ Mr. GROW. The point of privilege of a mem- 
ber is just this: if the Journal shows upon its face 
any thing to be done, as that a member voted, and 
the member alleges that he did not vote, he hasa 
right to have the Journal corrected. But where 
the Jour- 
nal must be corrected by a vote of the House. 
That is this case. If a gentleman is recorded as 
having voted for Glossbrenner, when he voted for 
Ford, he we@uld have a right to have the vote 
changed from Ford to Glossbrenner, because the 
vote is upon the Journal. In this case it is not 
upon the Journal. 

The previous question was then seconded, and 
the main question ordered to be put; and under 
the operation thereof the motion of Mr. Rurrin 
was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The motion having been 
acreed to, the Journal will be corrected accord- 
ingly, and the election of Printer will be treated 
as a nullity. 

Mr. CORWIN. 
| sent to the desk. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 
the resolution. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio is not in order. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I object. 

The SPEAKER. 
election of a Printer. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. 
| the House. 
Mr. WASHBURN 


I now offer the resolution I 


I rise to a point of order. 


I move there be a call of 


,»of Maine. The error in 


I object to | 


If objected to, the resolu- | 


Nothing is in order but the | 
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Mr. Srewarrt, of Maryland, was o poised ‘off with 
Mr. Wane. 

Mr. PHELPS stated that Mr. Srour was 
paired off with Mr. Srratron. 

Mr. SPINNER stated that Mr. 
paired off with Mr. Woopson. 

Mr. McQUEEN stated that Mr. Bonnam was 
confined to his room by sickness, and had paired 
off with Mr, Vanpever, upon the question of the 
election of a Printer. 

Mr. CONKLING stated that Mr. Franxk was 
paired off until the 8th of March with Mr. Gar- 
NETT. 

Mr. HATTON stated that Mr. Harpeman 
was confined to his room by severe illness. 

Mr. CONKLING stated that Mr. Kenyon was 
paired off with Mr. Horace F. Crark. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I am paired off with Mr. 
Lamar upon all questionsconnected with the elec- 
tion of Printer, with the privilege of transferring 
the pair. I transfer it to Mr. Rorrer. 

Mr. HOARD stated that Mr. Parmer was 


BeaLe was 


paired off with Mr. Rusr. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Llinois, stated that Mr. Me- 
CLERNAND was paired with Mr. Conxiine during 
the remainder of the day. 

Mr. BUFFINTON stated that Mr. Trai was 


| paired off with Mr. LarraBee. 


the Journal having been corrected, there has been | 


no clection of a Printer. } 
not have been aware of that fact, the House is not 
likely to-day to be as full as it should be when an 
election takes place; and I would suggest whether 
| it would not be best to postpone the election until 
to-morrow, or some other day. 
‘““No!’’] If it is believed’ 
ready for a vote, 
postpone, 


Mr. BARKSDALE. 


that the House is 
I will not make a motion to 


As many members may | 


[Cries of ** No!” | 


I withdraw my motion 


if there is a general understanding that an election | 


is not to be gone into to-day; but I shall insist 
upon it if a vote is to be taken now. 

Mr. SUANTON. AmI[to understand thatthe 
Chair has decided that the 
league [Mr. Corwin] is fot in order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so decided, 
jection being made. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. 


ob- 


I understand the gentle- 


Printer be postponed. 


motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was then 
members failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Ashicy, Beale, Bonham, Brown, Burroughs, Hor- 
ace F. Clark, Clemens, Clark B. Cochrane, Delano, Duell, 
Edwards, Fenton, Frank, Hardeman, Haskin, Keitt, Ken- 
yon, Kunkel, Lamar, Charies D. Martin, McClernand, La- 
ban T. Moore, Palmer, Pryor, Rust, Scranton, Stevens, 
Train, Vandever, Wade, and Wvodson. 


During the call, 





| off with Mr. Keitr 
weck. 

Mr. HALL stated that Mr. Fenton was paired 
off with Mr. Macnrary. 
| Mr. FOUKE. I am paired off with Mr Det- 
| ano. That pair expired to-day; but, understand- 
| ing that Mr. Devano has not returned, I am dis- 
| posed to continue the pair for the day. 
Mr. POTTLE stated that Mr. Burrovens was 
| paired off with Mr. Harpeman, for to-day, upon 


all questions connected with the election of a 
Printer. 


Mr. CAMPBELL stated that Mr. Scranton 


| was paired off with Mr. Pryor for the week. 
Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, stated that || 


|| of the Union. 


resolution of my col- | 


man from Maine to suggest that the election of 


_Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I made no mo- | 
tion. 
| Mr.BARKSDALE. Then I insist upon my 


called, when the following 


Mr. WELLS stated that Mr. Duet was paired || 
for the remainder of the | 





Mr. VAN WYCK stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Hinpman for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, stated that he had 
paired off with Mr. Epwarps upon all questions 
connected with the election of a Printer, 

Mr. KILGORE stated that Mr. Asuiey was 
yared of with Mr. Nispiack. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois, said: Since my name 
was called, I have paired off with Mr, Ferry, for 
his accommodation. 

The names of the absentees 
nounced, as above recorded. 

By unanimous consent, all further proceedings 
under the call were dispensed with. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that the election 
of a Printer be postponed until to-morrow. Quite 
a number of members are absent to hear ‘ Irre- 
pressible Conflict’’ in the Senate to-day. 

Mr. FLORENCE, IL hope not. Let us go on 
| and dispose of this matter. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. BURNETT. There are some gentlemen 
on our side of the House who are absent, and I 
suppose that gentlemen on the other side do not 
desire to proceed with the election to-day. We 
might as well postponc the election till to-morrow, 
and go into Committee of the Whole on the state 
Not expecting that the election 

would come up this morning, several members are 
absent from the House. We do not desire to 
make any dilatory motions on this side with a 
view of preventing a vote being taken; but | think 
that we might, by common consent, agree to let the 
election go over till to-morrow at two o’clock. I 
therefore move that the rules be suspended, and 
| that the House resolve itself into the Commitiee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not consider 
that motion in order, pending the election of 
Printer. 

Mr. BURNETT. Then I move to postpone 
the election till Monday next, at two o’eleck; ind 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I hope the 
| motion te postpone will not prevail. We have 
wasted enough of the public time on this matter 
I hope we will waste no more, but proceed to the 

election to-day. 

Mr. BURNETT. In response to the remark 
| of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, I desire to say that the wasting of the public 
time in this matter has not been on this side of the 
House. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I did not say 
that it was. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I desire to say, for my part, 
| that I do not see what is to be accomplished by 

any further postponement. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I understood the gentle- 
| man from New York (Mr. Hemrurey] to state 
| that if any g gentleman on this side of the House 

was absent unpaired, he would consent to pair 
| off with him. With that understanding | have no 
objection to proceed with the election 


Mr. GROW. I do not know of any such 


were then an- 


agreement. 
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Mr. FLORENCE. I hope the election will 
This subject has now been in 
contention for several weeks, preventing legisla- 


wae ee 


not te postpone d. 


tion, while the public ereditors have been clamor- | 


ing at our doors; and here we are, doing nothing 
but squabbling for spoils. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. 


absentees called again. 


I should like to have the | 
I understood the gentle- | 


man from New York [Mr. Humpurey] to state | 


that he would pair off with Mr. Kunxert. With 
that understanding, I withdraw all objection to 
proceeding with the vote for Printer. Ido not 
desire to prevent it, 
The SPEAKER. 
the motion to postpone to be insisted on? 
Mr. BURNETT. I withdraw it, on condition 


Does the Chair understand 


that the absent members on this side of the House | 


shall be paired off. 


Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky. 


I hope my col- | 


league will net withdraw the motion to postpone. | 


| want to hear the “ irrepressible conflict’’ in the 
Senate 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Mr. Kuwxet is absent. 
Will any gentleman on the opposite side pair 
with him? 

Mr. GROW. Mr. Crank B. Cocnrane is at 
home. We will pair him with Mr. Kunxev. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. That would not be fair. 
Mr. Cocurane has not been here for two months. 

Mr. GROW. Neither was Mr. STraLttwortn 
here when he was paired. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Gentlemen on that side 


of the House are very well aware that it would | 


not be fair to pair Mr. Kunken, who has been here 
the whole session, with Mr. Cocurane, who has 
been absent for the last two months. 

Mr GROW. Justas fair as to pair off Mr. 
ScranToN, who was here, with Mr. StaLtworrtnh, 
who had not been here at all. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. We are willing that Mr. 
Cocurane should be paired off with Mr. Brown, 
of Kentucky. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PHELPS. 
that we can make no progress to-day with the 
election of Printer. 
the election tillto-morrow. [Cries of “No!’?**No!”’ 
from the Repubhean benches. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Then, I understand that 
Mr. Humenrey pans with Mr. Kongev. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
not already paired. 

Mr. TOMPKINS stated that Mr. Moore, of 
Kentucky, was paired off with Mr. Woop. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. It strikes me there ought 
to be an understanding on the subject before we 
proceed to a vote. I desire to ask whether any 
gentleman is absent on either side, who is not 
paired ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chairunderstands that 
there are noabsentees unpaired, except Mr. CLark 
B. Cocurane. 

Mr. PHELPS. I hope the Clerk will read 
over the list of absentees, stating with what gen- 
tleman they are paired, as far as the Clerk may 
know. 

The list of absentees and statement of pairs was 
read. 

SEVENTEENTH VOTE FOR PRINTER. 


The tellers (Messrs. Pettit, Quartes, FLor- 


ence, and Joun G, Davis) having resumed their | 
places, the House proceeded to vote viva voce the | 


seventeenth time for Printer, with the following 
result: Whole number of votes cast, 180; neces- 
sary to a choice, 91; of which— 
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So there was no choice, 

The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Ford — Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, William ©. Anderson, Babbitt, Bingham, Blair, 
Biake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Corwin, Co- 
vode, Curtis, Dawes, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, 
Farnsworth, Foster, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gur- 
ley, Haie, Hall, Helmick, Hickman, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kilgore, Killinger, 
DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Mc- 
Kean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Mor- 
rill, Edward Joy Marris, Morse, Pettit, Porter, Pottle, Rice, 
Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sher- 
man, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, William Stew- 
art, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Trimble, Verree, 
Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. 


It is apparent, Mr. Speaker, | 


I suggest that we postpone | 


Yes; if Mr. Kunxet be 


Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Glosbrenner—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Ander- 
son, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bocock, 
Bouligny, Braneh, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, 
John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, 
Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Jolin G. Davis, De Jarnetie, 
Edmundson, English, Florence, Gartrell, Hamilton, Jobn 
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| form of expression, that territory acquired by the 


T. Harris, Hawkins, Hill, Holman, Houston, Howard, 1 
Hughes, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Landrum, James M. | 


Leach, Leake, Logan, Love, Mallory, Charles D. Martin, 
Elbert 5. Martin, Maynard, McQueen, McRae, Miles, 
Sydenham Moore, Nelson, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, 


Phelps, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, James C. Robinsor, Ruffin, | 


Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, William 
N. H. Smith, Stallworth, Stevenson, Taylor, Thomas, Un- 
derwood, Vallandigham, Vance, Whiteley, Winslow, and 
Wright. 

For Mr. Seaton—Messrs. Green Adams, Boteler, Brab 
son, Briggs, Bristow, Gilmer, Hatton, Stokes, and Webster. 
. For Mr. Ball—Messrs. H. Winter DavisgEtheridge, and 

erry. 

For Mr. Winton—Messrs. Adrain and Reynolds. 

For Mr. Ritchic—Mr. Millson. 


During the vote, 


Mr. BOYCE stated that he had paired off with 


| Mr. Orn for to-day. 


Mr. CLEMENS stated that he was paired off 


with Mr. Srevens, of Pennsylvania; if he had 
been able to vote, he would have voted for Mr. 
Glossbrenner. 


Mr. JUNKIN stated that he had paired off with 


' Mr. Monrcomery. 


Mr. McKEAWN stated that after this ballot, he 
had paired off for the day with Mr. Cox. 

Mr. CASE stated that after this vote, he had 
paired off for the day with Mr. Davipson. 

Mr. WILSON stated that after this vote, he 
had paired off with Mr. Curry. 

The result of the vote having been announced, 

Mr. PHELPS moved to postpone the election 


| of Printer until Monday next. 


Mr. CURTIS. Lask leave now to submit the 
resolution of inquiry which I offered this morning. 
Mr. BURNETT. I do not know what the 
resolution is; but I insist upon a vote on the mo- 


| tion of the gentleman from Missouri. 


Mr. PHELPS. My motion is to postpone the 
election until one o’clock on Monday next. 

Several Memspers. Let us take another vote. 

Mr. MILES. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment, to allow me to withdraw some 
papers from the files of the House? 

Mr. PHELPS. That can be done under the 
rules at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MILES. 1 think not. 

Mr. PHELPS. It is done every day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move as an amendment 
to the motion of the gentleman from Missouri, 


| that the election of Printer be postponed until to- 


morrow at two o’clock. That will be after the 
morning hour. 
The question was taken on Mr. SHerman’s 


motion; and it was agreed to. 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the rules be 


suspended, and the House resolve itself into the 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. | 


The question was taken; and the motion was 


| agreed to. 


| of the President’s message. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Wasuburne, of Llinois, in the chair.) 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose 


it had under consideration resolutions of reference 


the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Reagan] is en- 


| titled to the floor. 


Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I avail myself 


of the general range of debate, in Committee of | 


the Whole on the President’s message, to discuss 
some topics which concern the whole nation. And, 
as I cannot expect to occupy the attention of the 
committee soon again under our rules, I shall have 
to try to discuss a greater number of questions 
than may be conveniently considered or clearly 
presented in one speech. 


On that question, | 








In the course of my remarkson the 4th of March | 
last, when speaking of the re and, I may | 


add, of the determination of the Republican party 
to prevent the further extension of slavery in the 
Territories, | assumed that the Territoriesacquired 


| since the formation of the Constitution, being ac- 


| 
| 
! 


quired by the common blood and common treas- 
ure of all the people of all the States, were, as a 
logical and legal necessity, upon every principle 
of reason and right, the common property of all 
the people of all the States; or, to use another 


mutual and joint efforts of all the people of the 
thirty-three States of the Union is, upon every 
principle of reason and fair dealing, the common 
property of all those who acquired it. I also as- 
sumed that the Federal Government was the agent 
and trustee of the people of these States, holding, 
regulating, and disposing of this common terri- 


| tory for their common and mutual benefit. And 





when the title to parcels of this territory passes 
out of this trustee, the Federal Government, to 


| purchasers or settlers, it is always for a consid- 


eration which inures to the common good of all 
the people. The great and paramount object is 
to furnish homes for the people on easy terms. 
And when I say homes for the people I mean, of 
course, homes for the people of any and every 
part of the Union; and not that the territory 
acquired by the people of the thirty-three States is 
acquired for the benefitof the seventeen free States 


| to the exclusion of the people of the fifteen slave- 


holding States, any more than when the public 
lands are sold, the purchase money should go into 
the hands of the people of the seventeen free States 
instead of into the Federal Treasury, as the means 
of the whole people. 

If [am correct in this, and I presume no one 
can doubt that I am, I ask if any act of Caggress 
which would divert the eoetiie of the sales of 
these lands from the common Treasury, and apply 
them to the exclusive use of the people of the 
seventeen free States, would not be clearly uncon- 
stitutional? And if this question be answered in 
the affirmative, then I ask if any act of Congress 
which would limit the right of settlement on these 
lands to the people of the seventeen free States, to 
the exclusion of the people of the fifteen slave 
States, would not be equally unconstitutional ? 
And if this question be answered in the affirma- 
tive, then I ask if any act of Congress which 


| would exclude any given number of the people 


from aright of settlement secured to the remainder 
of them, would not also be unconstitutional? And 
if this question be answered in the affirmative, 
would not any act of Congress which should 
impose onerousand burdensome disabilities on the 
people of the slaveholding States, affecting their 
right to settle in the Territories, or creating a legal 
condition, express or implied, which should not 
apply to the people of the free States, and requir- 
ing a compliance with it to enable them to settle 
inthe Territories, be also clearly unconstitutional ? 
And if this be answered in the affirmative, I ask, 
if Congress or a Territorial Legislature should 
pass an act abolishing slavery in any of the Ter- 
ritories, if such an act would not Impose upon 
every slaveholder, as a condition of his right to 
settle in any such Territory, the necessity of sell- 
ing or freeing his slaves? And if this question 
be answered in the affirmative, would it not follow, 
as an inevitable aad logical consequence, that such 
an act would be unconstitutional and void? 

I beg to be understood as not putting these 
propositions for any purpose of controversy, but 
solely for the purpose of drawing out and estab- 
lishing, by fair statement and logical deduction, 
the fact that neither Congress nor the Territorial 
Legislatures have the power to abolish slavery in 
the Territories. 

It is admitted by the Republicans that they have 
no power over the subject of slavery in the States. 
And if it can be shown that they have no power 
over the subject in the Territories, while in a ter- 
ritorial condition, then the country will judge 
whether they are excusable for a longer continu- 
ance of their unlawful, irritating, and dangerous 
agitation of this question, and whether they should 
longer insist on an unconstitutional restriction on 
the rights of their fellow-citizens, which, if car- 
ried out, would brand the people of fifteen States 
with inequality of rights under a Constitution 
which recognizes them as equals, and thus drive 
them to degradation and dishonor in the Union, or 
independence, equality, and self-respect out of it. 

I bs not propose now to reply to the declama- 
tion we so often hear in this Hall on the abstract 
question of freedom; but may submit a word of 
inquiry as to what freedom 1s, as applied to the 
people of the United States, composed as they are 
of two races, with capacities so different, that 
what to one is liberty would to the other be 
unbridled anarchy and licentiousness; and will 
call attention to the fact, that those who engage 
in this fugitive declamation about freedom, and 
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the crime of slavery, as they call it, never dare 


come up to the real questions they have raised. 
They excite the passions of the fanatical and 
ignorant, by wild and reckless declamation, and 
shrink back appalled from such questions as real 
statesmen have to grapple. They do not recog- 
nize the fact in their discussions of the existence 
of two races of men in the country, differing in 
color, differing in physical conformation, differing 
in intellectual capacity and endowments, and dif- 
fering in the quality of their moral perceptions. 


’ 

















thority, such as few despots would dare exercise 


| in this age of the world, even over the most sub- | 


| delegated authority on Congress, and declaring 


For the purposes of agitation, they treat all as | 


equals; and yet they dare not acknowledge the 
negro equal to themselves. Even Mr. Giddings 
would not acknowledge this, last session, when 
pressed on the question by his colleague. 
to-day, I have no doubt, that if the negroes of the 
South could be freed, on the condition that they 
should be sent to live in the free States, and the 


question were submitted to the Republican party | 


whether they would consent to their freedom on 
these terms, they would with almost entire una- 
nimity refuse the negroes their freedom. 

And yet they pretend it is a crime if us not to 


set them free, at our own expense, and submit also | 


| delezated to the 


And, | 


to allow them to remain among us, or undertake | 


to find homes for them elsewhere, at our own ex- | 
pense. They do not recognize and considerin their | 
speeches the fact that there are four million of 


these negroes; that they are incapable of self-gov- 
ernment; and that to invest them with freedom 
would necessarily lead to the extermination of the 
greater part of them for the safety of society and 
the preservation of real, intelligent, regulated lib- 
erty to the people of fifteen States of the Union; 
and the relapsing of the remainder of them into the 
condition of degradation, suffering, and want, in 
which the free negroes of the free States, and of the 
West Indies, are now wearing out their miserable 
existence, in a hopeless competition with a supe- 





rior race in the one, and for the wantof intelligence | 


to direet and control them in the other. Nor do 
they consider the fact that these four million 
negroes represent, in the hands of their owners, 
two thousand million dollars; which, in itself, 
isa valuable investment of capital, and in their opin- 
ion, improving and elevating the negro morally, 
intellectually and physically, and adding to the 


prosperity and happiness of the white race. A | 
statesman, when he proposes an act, considers its | 


end. Dothese gentlemen, when they propose free- 
dom to the negro, consider in what that freedom 
mustend? Why, sir, so well dothey know their 
weakness, on these great questions, that they dare 
not discuss them. They have not, and they will 
not,attemptto teil whatisto become of the negroes 
if set free. ‘They have not, and they will not, at- 
tempt to tell how they will free them in the States. 
And they only propose excluding them from the 


Territories by a violation of the great charter of | 


American liberty, the Constitution of the United 


States, which they have all sworn to support. | 


Thus proving, by their own want of good faith in 


violating the most solemn of human compacts, | 


their own incapacity for free, self-government. 
For no people are fit to be free, or willlong remain 
free, who cannot understand, or will not maintain 
their political compacts. 

It is assumed by some that the power of Con- 
gress to legislate for the Territories, carries with 
it the right to mold the institutions of a Territory, 
and hence to abolish slavery; and by others, 
that slavery is a creature of local law, and that it 
cannot be carried into the Territories and main- 
tained there without the aid of positive local law; 
and by others still, that, while slavery is recog- 
nized by the Constitution, and may go into the 
Territories under its protection, and cannot be 
abolished in the Territories by Congress, that yet, 
under the authority of Congress conferring on 
them the right to regulate their domestic institu- 
tions, subject (to use the language of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill) to the Constitution of the United 
States, they may abolish it. 

Either of these three modes of getting rid of 
slavery in the Territories involves two highly im- 
portant yuestions. ‘The one, the right of all the 
— to an equal participation in the settlement 
of the Territories, the common property of all. 
The other, the power under the Federal Consti- 
tution to destroy private property. The first as- 
suming that the people of the United States are 
not equals in their rights under the Constitution. 
The second claiming an absolutely despotic au- 


servient people, under our republican Constitu- 
tion, framed to secure and preserve the equal 
rights. of all the people under it; and that, too, 
when the Constitution provides that 

* No person shali be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor shall private property be 
taken tor public use without just compensation.”’ 


A Constitution conferring but limited and strictly || 


that ** the enumeration in it of certain rights shall | 
not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people,’’ and that ‘‘the powers not | 

, United States by the Constitu- | 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved | 
to the States respectively, or to the people;’’ and 
which says, in its preamble, it was ‘* ordained”’ 
to ‘‘establish justice’’ and insure ‘* domestic tran- 
quillity.”’ 

It is also said that if the power be conceded to 
Congress to legislate for the protection of slavery 
in the Territories, it may, under the power to legis- 
late on the subject, abolish slavery. The power 
to destroy property in slaves no more follows the 


authority to protect slave property, than does the || 


power to destroy commerce follow the authority 
**to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes;’’ or the authority to take from a citizen his | 
money under the power “to coin money and reg- | 
ulate the value thereof;’’ or the right to sink our 
national ships in the ocean under the power to 
‘*provide and maintain a navy;”’ or the power to 
imprison the citizen and confiscate his property 
under that clause of the Constitution which pro- 
vides for ** the right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures.”’ 

Again, the Republicans declare broadly that 


they do not recognize the right of property in man. || 


Which can only mean that they deny the author- 


ity of the Constitution; and, in their perverse de- || 


termination to agitate, appeal to a ‘*higher law.”’ | 
And this declaration is made in the face of the his- | 
tory of negro slavery in this country before and 
since the formation of the Constitution; in view 
of the fact that the Constitution provides for the 
capture and return of fugitive slaves, on account 


|| parts of the same splendid and happy se 


of the proprietary right of the masters to their ser- | 
vices; in the face of the fact that the Constitution | 


. . | 
provided that the African slave trade should not be || 


prohibited for twenty years after its adoption, in 
order that the people of the United States might 


ee re greateramount of property in slaves; 


and when it authorized the imposition of a tax of 
not exceeding ten dollars a head on those which 


revenues of the country from their importation; | 
and in view of the further fact that at the date of | 
the Declaration of Independence the right of prop- | 
erty in negro slaves was recognized in every one | 


of the States then declared to be free and independ- || 


ent; and that at the time of the adoption of the | 
Federal Constitution every State but one still rec- | 
| ognized the right of property in negro slaves, and 
| their citizens then bought and sold, and held and 


owned them as property, and that they passed by | 
| inheritance and sale among them just as any other 


property. 

And here I may say that a very large part of 
the slaves, whose descendants are now owned in 
the South were brought from Africa and sold into 
slavery, as property of course, by the fathers of 
the men who now talk so loudly about the crime 
of slavery. This shows a difference of opinion 
between the fathers, in the now free States, who 


ee to form and adopt the Federal Constitution, 


; anc 


their sons, who repudiate its provisions, as 
to the right of property in negro slaves. And it 


| should also be borne inf mind that the oe ag of 


| the free States, instead of freeing theirs 


aves and 
allowing tlm to remain among them, as they 
would have us do, sold the most of them to the 
people of the present slave States, and received 
their value in money, and thereby relieved them- 
selves of the unpleasant thought of having to 
indulge in the luxury of abolitionism at the ex- 
pense of any pecuniary sacrifice to themselves. 
And again we are met by the Republicans with 
the statement that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence declares that all men *‘ are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 


inalienable rights; that ameng these are life, lib- | 
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erty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ So it does; but 
this did not mean that slaves should be equal in 
authority with their masters, any more than that 
ladies should be legislators, judges, and generals; 
or that children should chastise their parents for 
disobedience. It was simply a declaration of the 
political equalityy¢so far as it has any political 


| effect, of those who were parties to the political 


| compact then being formed. The same people 
in whose name the Declaration of Independence 


|| was made, ratified the Federal Constitution, In- 


deed, though they bore different dates, they are but 

Lind of 
government. And a number of the persons who 
signed the Declaration of Independence aided in 
framing the Constitution. That Constitution did 
not enfranchise the Indians, and make them our 
political equals. It expressly disfranchises such 
of them as are not taxed. It did not enfranchise 
the negroes, and place them on political equality 
with the whites; for it recognized them as com- 
merce and property, and provided for their return 
| to service when they escaped from their masters. 
But this position, that the Declaration of Inde- 
| pendence sanctions abolitionism, is precisely of 
a piece with the other, which refuses to recognize 
the right of property in negro slaves. They may 
serve to amuse ial deceive the ignorant, and as 
pabulum for political demagogues, but can exeite 
no emotion in an enlightened and honorable mind 
but that of pity and contempt. 

The Constitution may not be what these gen- 
tlemen wish it to be. But if it is not, they ought 
to endeavor to have it changed, and not attempt 
to destroy it by constructions which would con- 
tradict our whole past history, and involve its 
| illustrious framers in the most shallow absurdi- 
ties. If they are dissatisfied with our present 
Constitution and form of government, it is due to 
| truth, candor, and fair dealing, as well as to their 
| own dignity, honor, and statesmanship, that they 
| should say so plainly, and announce fairly the 
changes they desire, so that the people and the 
country may understand their aims and purposes, 
and act on themadvisedly. [tis unstatesmanlike, 
it is unmanly and unpatriotic, to attempt to sub- 
| vert the Conatitation by hypocritical indirection, 
| under the cover of deceitful generalities, and bya 
| studied evasion of a fair ee and free, 
| 
| 
| 








open discussion of the real questions involved. 

I wish now to call attention to some remarks 
which I submitted briefly, and without any pre- 
vious arrangementof my thoughts, inthe progress 
of the debates on the 4th and 5th of March; and 
| to call attention to some criticisms on them, made 
| by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Ferry] 


|| in his speech on the 10th of this month; and to 
were to be imported, thus deriving a part of the \| 


others, made by the gentleman from New York 
{[Mr. Fenton] in his speech on the 16th of this 
month. Ido this for the purpose of correcting 
errors into which those gentlemen seem to have 
fallen, and to protect myself against future mis- 
understanding; for it is evident that, whether they 
intended it or not, they did me manifest injustice. 
My position was, that the Constitution of the 
United States conferred no authority for the de- 
| struction of private property, either by Congress 
era Territorial Legislature; and that negro slaves, 
| being property, neither Congress nor a Territorial 
| Legislature could abolish slavery in a Territery. 
I stated, at the same time, that slavery might be 
abolished by the people of the States, in the exer- 
cise of their right of sovereignty, without any in- 
| fraction of the Federal Constitution; and that it 
| might be abolished by the people of a Territory, 
| when they came to form for themselves, by a sov- 
ereign act, a constitution and State government. 
I also stated, in substance, that the authority to 
do so by a State, or territorial convention form- 
| ing a State government, was not to be found in 
the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
| or in reason or natural justice; but that, if done, 
| it must be by an act of power, which I designated 
|}asa revolutionary act, resting upon an authority 
| superior to that of the Constitution and laws, and 
igdepenivat of them; inasmuch as the authority 
of the people who form States, is superior to the 
| authority of the Statesthey form. And though, by 
suchan act of sovereignt , private property may be 
destroyed: tihaigelt tind still insiat, that it would be 
one of arbitrary, despotic power—a revolutionary 
act—resting for its authority, not upon the Conet- 
tution and laws of the United States, for there is no 
| such power or object in them; not upon the spirit 
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and object of State constitutions and State laws, 
for they are instituted for the protection, and not 
for the destruction of private property and per- 
sonal rights; not upon the rules of right and rea- 
son, which, oro ailourconstitutionsand laws, 
protect the persons and property of the people 
against every usurpation of mere arbitrary power 
by Government; but it exists in the original, in- 
herent power of the people to do right or wrong, 
as they may will; to institute a just, benign, and 
liberal system of government, and provide for the 
protection of al] the rights of the people who form 
it, or to inaugurate the reign of anarchy, or insti- 
tute a despouc form of government, which, in- 


stead of recognizing the rights of property of the | 


people as they find them, shall dé more the prop- 
erty of a portion of them to gratify the caprices 
or passions of the balance. Such an act would 
destroy preéxisting private rights; and, in doing 
so, would be against the spirit of all our constitu- 
tions and laws. And it is only because there is 
no tribunal to which an appeal against such an act 
of sovereignty can be a and because the ag- 
grieved and injured minority, in such acase, have 
not the power by numbers or arms to maintain 
and vindicate their rights, that they would submit 
to 118 exercise, : 

This is the spirit and substance, somewhat am- 


plified, of what I said on the occasions referred to, | 


and in my reply to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Ferry] on the 10th of this month. 

{ shall, after awhile, refer to some authority to 
sustain the positions that the right of property is 


recognized in negro slaves by the Federal Consti- | 


tution, and that neither Congress, or a Territorial 
Legislature, can abolish slavery. And though, in 
the hour allowed me, I can expect to do but little 
more than state my own views on the questions 
presented, I shall be content if they in any degree 
commend themselves to the Sane of others 


by their inherent reasonableness and justice, and | 


by their conformity to the pamors of our Con- 
stitution, and the theory and genius of our Govern- 
mentand institutions; and especially if or shall 
have any effect in calling attention to the rea 

tions invoived in the sectional controversy which 
has so long and unhappily prevailed in our coun- 
try. Forif we can succeed in determining our 
relative rights and duties, and in ascertaining the 
real questions at issue, then the public judgment 
can be fairly taken on them, and the question will 
be decided whether we are to respect the rights of 
each other, as citizens of a common country, liv- 
ing under a common Constitution, and looking 
hopefully and proudly to a common destiny; or 


must, on account ofan irreconcilable conflict of in- |! 


terests and opinions, be separated for the future. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, in his well- 
considered and eloquent speech, professes to give 
the doctrines of the Democratic party in relation 
to the powers and duties of the f 


ment over the subject of slavery. Others may 


answer whether he gave them fairly, for the pur- || 
pose of controverting the real positions of that | 


party, or totally misrepresented them in_ order to 
give plausibility to the aesomtrs of the Republican 
party. Among other things he says, ‘‘It holds as 
an abstract proposition, that property in man 
exists of natural right.’’ This will doubtless go 
the rounds of the Republican press, and be used 
by them to deceive Republican constituencies, and 
constitute a part of the staple of the campaign 
speeches of that party this summer and fall. And 
as it doubtless had its origin in a misunderstand- 
ing of what I said, I desire now to correct it. And 
I wish now to say, that no national or State con- 
vention of the Democratic party, and no county or 


township meeting of that party, nor any member | 


of that party, including myself, ever announced 
any such principle, within my knowledge; and 
that I do not think the gentleman can sustain his 
assertion by the production of any such authority 
for his statement. 

Itistrue, i used the expressions “ natural mght”’ 
and * natural justice’’ in my unpremeditated an- 


swers to questions unexpectedly propounded by 


the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr.Goocn,]} 
in discussing the power of Congress and of the 
Territorial Legislatures to abolish slavery. I used 
them in severa! forms of expression; and am now 
satisfied that, in some of a I used the word 


‘*natural’’ unnecessarily, but nowhere in the | 
sense in which the gentleman uses it in the above | 
My purpose was to convey the idea | 


extract. 


ques- | 


‘ederal Govern- | 


that it was against reason and justice to deprive || very question has since been decided in the Dred 


any man of his right of property, whether in 
slaves or other things, against his consent and 
without just compensation. It certainly was not 
my purpose to describe the character of right by 


which any man holds any kind of property, for | 


I was speaking of a wrong, and that wrong the 
destruction of private property. For instance, I 
said, in form and expression, referring to the 
power of the States to abolish slavery— : 
“That they have the right, but that it is a revolutionary 
right, and not a right resting upon law or upon natural jus- 


| tice; and when a Government comes to exercise its sover- 


eignty, and undertakes in its sovereign capacity to destroy 
that right, it departs from a great principle, which ought to 
governitalways. It should protect the condition of society 
when the Government was formed, and should protect all 
the property of the people who form that Gevernment, de- 
stroying none of it.’’ 


And again I said: 

“The exercise of any revolutionary right which destroys 
private property, is a violation of the principles of natural 
justice.”’ 


But if I am mistaken as to the effect of any lan- 
guage I may have used in the hurr 


describe the rights of persons and insist on their 


protection, without even thinking of, or wishing | 


to engage in any controversy about any distinc- 
tion between legal and natural rights, or legal and 
natura! justice. 


I do not wish to be understood by th‘s, as say- | 
a 


ing or admitting that property in slaves does not 


_ rest on as high authority, and as just principles of 


right as any other property; for I think it does. 


But only thatitis not necessary to discuss the ques- | 


| tion of whether we hold “ kind of proverty by | 


the principles of natura] right and natural justice, 


| as contradistinguished from the social customs, 
political principles, and maxims of jurisprudence | 
of a people. 1am only now considering our prac- 


tical duties as legislators. 


If the Democratic party has ever gone out of the | 
| field of politics to settle abstract questions of phi- | 
| losophy, or questions of natural rightascontradis- | 
tinguished from political questions, I have never | 
It certainly is not to be found in the | 
platforms which embody the principles and opin- | 


heard of it. 


ions of the party. It deals only with the political 
relations of the country, and in doing this takes 
the Constitution as its polar star and guide. It 


| is neither a pro-slavery nor anti-slavery party. | 


A man may be a good Democrat and approve of 


| slavery as in itself right, or disapprove of it as 
| being in itself wrong. Butit is a part of the creed 


of the Democratic party to respect both the rights 
of the States and the rights of the people. And 


hence a man cannot be a Democrat, who, in dis- | 


regard of the rights of the States, would engage 


| in agitation in one State to force slavery out of 


or into another; or who would attempt, through 
the agency of the Federal Government, either by 
direct or indirect means, to retard or promote the 
interests of slavery in a State; or who would at- 
tempt to use the Federal Government as an agent 
for the destruction of private property, whether 


|| that property be in slaves or other things. 


And the doctrine of the Democratic party, with 


reference to this subject in the Territories, is, that | 
| They shall be left perfectly free to form and regulate | 


their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only 


to the Constitution of the United States.” 


I know that this part of the platform has given || 
| rise to discussion, and that there are among Dem- 


ocrats differences of opinion as to its meaning. 


My own construction of this part of the plat- || 


form, and of the corresponding part of the Kansas- 


Nebraska act, is now what it was at the time of 


the passage of that act, and at the time of the 
action of the Cincinnati convention. Thatis, that 
if the Territories had power, independently of the 
superruling control of the Federal Constitution, 
then they might abolish slavery under that act; 
butthat,if the provisions and efficacy ef the Con- 
stitution pervaded the Territories as well es the 
States, they could not do so. It was understood 
in Congress, at the time of the passage of that 
act as well as it is now, that it did not define the 
powers ofa Territory on this subject, but referred 
expressly to the Constitution as to what the 

were, by the words ‘‘ subject only to the Consti- 
tution of the United States.’’ And it was then said 


and believed that a decision of the courts would | 
be necessary to determine, under thatact, whether | 


those Territories could abolish slavery. And this 


of debate, I | 


wish now to declare that all I desired to do, was to | 











| Scott case, and the question put at rest. I had as 
| full faith at the time of the passage of the Kansas- 
| Nebraska act as I have now, that the Territories 
| derived their powers to legislate from Congress, 


and could exercise no higher authority than oor 
derived; that Congress had no authority to abol- 


| ish slavery anywhere; and that, having no such 


authority, it could not confer the power on the 
Territories, on the principle that a principal can 
confer no oytter authority on his agent than he 
possesses himself. And this is one of the leadin 
grounds upon which we of the South sustaine 
and approved the course of our members of Con- 


| gress in voting for that act, and the main ground 
| upon which we sustained the action of the Dem- 


ocratic party in securing its passage. And hence, 
when the Supreme Court of the United States 
made the decision in the Dred Scott ease, we of 
the South experienced none of the surprise and 
horror professed by the Republicans. We were 
prepared to expect such a decision on principle 
and reason. . 

We knoW, however, that many of the northern 


| Democrats entertained opinions differing from 


these on that act and the part of the platform 
quoted. And there are strong reasons why we 
should be tolerant to their views on this subject, 
aside from the ordinary consideration of the unity 
of the party. It has been one of singular interest 
and difficulty, upon which great and patriotic minds 
have differed. It required years of discussion to 
develop what we now regard as the true doctrine. 
And at one time the Democratic party supported 
for Presidenta great statesman, the present vener- 
able Secretary of State, who entertained a differ- 


'| ent view. But his opinion, and the position of the 


party on this question at that time, were devel- 
oped from a different stand-point to the one from 


| which we now view it. They were then inquiring 


whether the Wilmot proviso was not unconstitu- 
tional, and adopted the idea of territorial sover- 
eignty as an incident to, rather tlian the main idea 
of, the contest; and without a full examination of 
those provisions of the Constitution which relate to 
personaland private rights. The question, as then 
examined, was mainly as to the political power of 
Congress and the Territories; alin consideration 
did not then extend to a full investigation of the 
questions which have since arisen, as to the effect 
of such a doctrine on the personal and preéxisting 
vested rights of citizens, and their mutual right to 
ooupy the common territory. It was the future 
development of these features of the question which 
corrected the former error of such of the party as 
subscribed to that doctrine. 

An acquiescence now, in the doctrines of ih» de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, will place the party 
on this question on an enduring basis, alike con- 
stitutional and just to all parts of the Union, and 
calculated, if anything can do so, to secure a sus- 
pension of sectional agitation on this question. 
And this is an easy basis on which to secure the 
harmony and unity of the party; for no one should 
feel humiliated by giving his assent to the judg- 
ment of the highest judicial tribunal in the Union 
on a purely judicial question. 

Again, the Democratic party, recognizing its 
obligation to obey the Constitution, is also in favor 
of the enforcement of the fugitive slave law. But 
there is no principle of reason upon which it can 
be said, because a citizen feels bound to observe 


and obey the laws of the land, in the rendition of 


fugitive slaves, that he is therefore committed to 
any particular abstract doctrine on the subject of 
slavery. 

The last national Democratic convention adopted 
the following resolution as one of the articles of 


| faith and practice of the party, to wit: 


Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of 
all the Territeries, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the legally and fairly expressed will of the majerity 
of actual residents, and whenever the number of their in- 
habitants justifies it, to form a constitution, with or without 
domestic slavery, aad to be admitted into the Union on 
terms of perfect equality with the other States.” 

And this patriotic and just principle is now sub- 
scribed to by the Democracy of every State in the 


| Union, as securing the equal rights of all in the 


Territories, and the power of the people at the 
proper time, and in the praper way, to settle the 
slavery question for themselves. The successful 
maintenance of this principle would be the means 
of antagonizing the sectional and unconstitutional 
ideas of the Republican party; and of thus giving 
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repose to the country, securing the preservation 
ofthe Constitution and the perpetuity ofthe Union. 











Another of the principles of the Democratic | 
party, as set forth by its last national convention, | 


1s: 

« That the Democratic party will resist all attempts at re- 
newing, in Congress or out of it, the agitation of the slavery 
question, under whatever shape or color the attempt may be 
made.” 

Itis now the policy of the party to prevent all agi- 
tation on the subject. And it is the sincere wish of 
the great mass of the people of the South to see 
this agitation brought toanend. They only wish 
to have their constitutional rights respected, and 
to be let alone. Neither they or the Democratic 


party of the nation desire to promote any schemes | 


of aggression for or against slavery. 

The Republicans charge aggression on the De- 
mocracy, and on the South; but they know there 
is not a word of truth in the charge; and they 


a pretext for, and plausibility to, their unconsti- | 


tutional and fanatical crusade against the South, 
fearing, doubtless, that unless they can deceive 
their own people into such a beliet, they cannot 
maintain the present dangerous ascendency of 
their party. 

The Republicans, to sustain this idea of south- 


ern aggression, and that the Democratic party is | 
a southern sectional party, would implicate both | 


in a purpose to reopen the African slave trade. 
And they do this in the face of the above resolution 
of the national convention, against the agitation 
of the question of slavery in any form, in Con- 
gress or out of it; and in the face of the fact that 
nine tenths or more of the Representatives of the 
southern States, and every northern Democrat on 
this floor, are opposed to it; and in the face of 


the President’s late message, which takes strong | 


ground against it, and urges increased efforts on 
the part of the Government to prevent any un- 
lawful continuance of the traffic. Speaking for 


myself on this subject, coming, as I do, from an | 


extreme southern State, I took strong grounds 


against this trade in my late canvass, and was | 


sustained in it by the general sentiment of my 
district. 

Now, this is a fair statement of the doctrines 
of the Democratic party, as far as they relate to 
the question of slavery. And this shows that, 
with all the apparent fairness of the gentleman 
from Connecticut, he has misstated the doctrines 
of the party, and argued against fancied evils 
which have no real existence. I will read an ex- 
tract from his speech, for the purpose of noting 
some other errors into which he seems to have 
fallen: 


** For where, I may ask, did the people, while in their 
territorial condition, as they must have been while in the 


act of making their constitution, acquire the power to abol- | 


ish slavery in.their borders? From any inherent right so 


From any act of Con- 
gress? It is expressly affirmed that Congress can confer no 
such power. From the Constitution of the United States? 
The answer is an unqualified negative. Whence, then, 
does this powercome. The gentleman from Texas, [Mr. 


ceptible. The power is a revolutionary one, against all con- 
stitutions, all laws, all governmental authority ; it comes by 
revolution. The whole Democratic territorial policy is thus 
reduced to a system, net of order, but of disorder; not of 
regulated law, but of chronic anarchy ; not of peace and 
stability, but of ‘ revolution.’ 


** Such are the fundamental principles of the Democratic 
party, and such its logical results.” 

Now, there are two capital errors in the portion 
of the gentleman’s speech here quoted. The first, 
in his order of presenting them, is the assumption 
that, when a territorial convention, in framing a 
constitution preparatory to being admitted as a 
State, provides for abolishing slavery, it is the 
abolition of slavery by the people of a Territory. 
The answer to this is, that such an act does not 
take effect while the people remain in their terri- 
torial condition; and it is, therefore, not the act 
of the people of a Territory receiving its vitality 
from them while they remain in that con/ition, 





| admission into the Union, whether it be republi- | 


| 





| can im form; and cannot reject its application be- 


| cause its people may have chosen, in the exercise 
of their attributes of sovereignty, to disregard | 


and destroy private rights. 

His other great error is in assuming that the 
theory which supposes slavery can only be abol- 
ished by the authority of State sovereignty, and 


| private property and vested rights destroyed by 


what I call an act of revolution, is the recognition 


| by the Democratic party of a theory in conflict 
| with all constitutions and laws and governmental 


authority. Now, exactly the reverse of this is the 
position of the Democratic party. Itrespects the 
Constitution affd its guarantees, and therefore re- 


| fuses to violate them by assenting to powers not 


delegated, for the purpose of destroying the pri- 
vate property and vested rights of citizens. It 


| respects the authority of States, and therefore will 


. . .* || not attempt to interfere with them for exercising 
only make it to deceive their own people, and give | : I 5 


| the attributes of sovereignty, however harshly, 


toward their own citizens. 
the power to destroy private property and vested 
rights to the original sovereignty of the people— 


to their revolutionary right to change, alter, or 


abolish their forms of government. 





And it rightly limits | 


And in this, upon this question, consists the | 


great difference between it and the Republican 
varty. That party would violate the Constitution 


»y the exercise of authority by Congress nowhere | 


to be found in it, and by a direct disregard of those 
of its provisions which guaranty the security of 
private property and vested rights. It would vio- 
late the principles of law and equity by denying 
to the people of one half the States an equal par- 


ticipation with those of the other half in the set- | 


tlement, occupation, and enjoyment of the Terri- 
tories, which are the common property of all; and 
it would disregard all governmental authority by 


employing the revolutionary power to deswoy pri- | 


|| vate property and vested rights as one of the ap- | 


| propriate objects of their creation. 


The difference between the gentleman and my- 
self is, that he would inaugurate the employment 
of the revolutionary power to destroy private prop- 
erty and vested rights, as a lawful and constitu- 
tional means of accomplishing the Republican 
purpose of excluding slavery from the Territories; 
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ject; and that such an interference on their part, 
whether by agitating speeches or attempts at prac- 
tical action, is an impertinent, unjust, and unwar- 
ranted intermeddling with the affairs of others, in 
open disregard of the principles of the Federal 
Union; and I believe further, that, as practical 
legislators, those who have this institution, and 
the consequent right to deal with it, muat consider 
itand deal with it as they find it, without going 
back to inquire whether its origin was right or 
wrong. We are not charged with the duty of 
making a Government and its institutions on a 
theory of our own, but with the duty of adminis- 
tering a Government and its institutionsas we find 
them. 

I tell the gentleman I do not believe slavery, as 
it exists with us, is either a crime or immoral, 
whatever its origin may have been; but that I 
do believe it would be a crime against reason and 
humanity, taking into view the condition of our 
Government and society as we find them, and of 
the condition and capacities of the negroes as 
they are, to set them tree. I believe this because 
I believe the four million negroes in bondage in 
this country are better fed, better clothed, better 
protected from violence and wrong, better in- 
formed, more intelligent, and possess more re- 
ligious advantages than any other four million 
of that race on earth; because I believe them, as 
a race, incapable of self-government; because I 
believe, whe = the providence of God, they are 
now going through a training which is elevating 
them in the scale of humanity, and, at the same 
time, aiding the white race io develop a great and 
splendid civilization; because I believe, if they 
were liberated and left here among us, they would 
fall into such habits of idleness and vice and li- 

| centiousness a3 would render it necessary, for the 
security of society, to exterminate the greater 
portion of the race; because I believe that if we 
| were to liberate them and send them away in a 
body to any other country, and leave them to their 
own direction, they would at once.sink away into 
a state of anarchy and crime, and from that toa 
state of heathenish barbarism. 
jut it is far from following asa matter of course, 


| because I believe this, that I should advocate the 


while I resist this as violative of the Constitution, | 
and insist that this revolutionary power can only | 
be exercised by a people in their sovereign capa- | 
| city, by virtue of their inherent right to change, 


alter, or abolish the existing form of government. 
In support of the theory that one of the great 


| objects of Government is to preserve private prop- 


| omit one of the most important safeguards of lib- | 


erty and secure vested rights, I refer to the fact 
that netther the Federal Government nor the Gov- 
ernment of any one of the States of the Union has 
omitted to guard them strictly against the power 
of the legislative authority. And to omit this in 
the constitution of any Government would be to 


| erty and one of the strongest bulwarks against | 


owe || despotism, 
Reacan,] in his very able speech, gives the only answer of || 


which, upon the Democratic theory, the question is sus- | 


and people are nearly always between power on 
the one side and right on the other. And hence 
we limit the powers of our Governments by writ- 
ten constitutions for our protection in such strug- 
gles; and these, if observed, secure our rights 


| against everything but an appeal to original sov- 
| erelgnty—the government-making power. 


but it is only the preliminary action of the people, | 


indicating a thing, not done, but which is to be 
done, when, and on the condition that, Congress 
gives its consent to their admission into the Union 
as a State, and their consequent investiture with 
the attributes and sovereignty of a State. It then 


becomes the act of a State, through its organic | 


law; and not the act of a Territory, as such. 
Congress can only legitimately inquire, in ex- 
amining the constitution of a State applying for 


Upon the predicate that the Democratic party 
maintains that ‘* property in man exists of natural 
right,’’ and that it takes all the grounds necessary 
to sustain slavery as right, expedient, and justin 


The struggles between Governments | 


the abstract, the gentleman from Connecticut says: | 
‘‘If these principles be correct, there is no justification | 
or palliation for the laws of the United States against the | 


African slave trade.”’ 


I have already said that the Democratic party 


is neither a pro-slavery nor anti-slavery party; 
and I have tried to show that it has taken no po- 


sition on these abstract questions, and only feel | 


astonished that the gentl:man should assume it 
had done either. 


For myself, (and in this I speak only for my- | 


self,) while | do not occupy the position the gen- 
tleman would improperly assign the Democratic 


party on these questions, I do believe that, whether | 


the African slave trade be right or wrong, and 
whether slavery as it exists among us be right or 


' 


| wrong in the abstract, the people of the free States | 
| have nothing to do with it as it exists in theslave | 
i] States, and have no right to interfere with the sub- | 


reopening of the African slave trade. The slave 
ras encourages the tribal wars and the conse- 
quent cruelties in Africa, and those who engage 
in it are accessories to the crimes it produces. For 
| this reason I am opposed to it. And then there 
are reasons resulting from the policy and interest 
of our own country, which I will not now occupy 
time to state, which induce me oppose it. We are 
responsible for our treatment of the negroes we 
find among us. But this does not make it neces- 
sary or obligatory on us to extend this respons- 
ibility by capturing others and bringing them 
here. 

I will add thus more, that I believe any man 
who understands the condition, character, and ca- 
pacity of the negroes, and who would advocate the 
freeing of them, in view of the consequences which 
must necessarily follow it, would commit a crime 
against humanity, and be a traitor to his country. 
And that any man who madly or foolishly agi- 
tates this question, without understanding it, and 
without trying to comprehend what must be the 
result of his surpose if consummated, is a dem- 
agogue who eras the reprobation and scorn of 
all honest men. 

But, sir, what shall be said of the man who will 
so agitate to violate the Federal Constitution and 
dissolve and destroy the Union? Let the blighted 
hopes of mankind in the despotisms of the Old 
W orld, now looking to our Republicand longing 
to be free, answer. Let the expiring liberty of 
the millions of free, prosperous, and happy people 
of our own country answer. Let the future™sus- 
pension of business, the political commotion, the 
neglect of agriculiure, the grass growing im school 
and church-yards, the shutting up of our manu- 
facturing establishments, the destruction of com- 
merce, the marshaling of armies, the bloody battle- 
fields of brother against brother, the grief-stricken 
widows and orphans without hope of such as fall 
in these battles, letthese answer. Let the glee of 


bloated royalty and hereditary nobility, over the 
fall of republican equality and American liberty, 
answer. Let the war of political leaders and mili- 
tary chieftains, such as is now going on in Mexico, 
with no security for life or property, answer. And 
then let the dark. unvailed, bitter future bring up 
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its tales of tyranny, oppression, griefs, ignorance 
and woes, and make its answer. Sir, may God in 
His mercy open theeyes of the people of this coun- 
try to what the demagogue politicians are doing, 
and give them wisdom to confound and virtue to 
scorn them. 
3ut { must not omit to notice briefly a portion 
of the speech of the gentleman from New York, 
{Mr. Fenton.] He also assumes that the Dem- 
ocratic party is a sectional, pro-slavery, southern 
arty; and, among other things, he says the 
Bout now claims that slavery ‘* must travel with 


the Constitution into the Territories, and there be 
sustained and protected by it.’’ He states this 
asif he regarded itasanovelclaim. Has it come 
to this, that we are to be rebuked for claiming 
that the safeguards of the Constitution are coex- 
tensive with our national boundaries, and protect 
alike every citizen in his rights of person shhgsep- 
erty in the common Territories? 

fe then says, ‘‘ I need not speak of the next 
effort to nationalize slavery,’’ and adds: 

“The gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Reagan,] a few days 


vance sieps the Democratic party will soon take; and I 
could, therefore, claim no credit tor the discovery in this 
instance. If I understood him correctly, he claimed that 
noteven State authority—State sovereignty—can abolish 
or impair the right of property in slaves short of revolution. 
That is, the right to abolish would be a revolutionary right ; 
that its claim for protection under Federal and State author- 
ity rests upon the same right as all other kinds of property. 
Indeed, I do not see why this is not a logical sequence from 
the premises. ‘Then it is, that slavery may go to New 
York, to the home of the Pilgrim fathers, sweep along the 
shores of the great lakes, and darken the broad prairies of 
the West, under the sanction of this vested right of prop- 
erty in slaves under the Constitution.” 

Mr. Chairman, if it be disingenuous to speak 
the truth, and speak it sincerely; if it be disingen- 
uous to say we have a Constitution, and are en- 
titled to its guarantees; if it be disingenuous to 
say we have rights, and ought to demand their 
enjoyment and insist on their protection, then, 
that gentleman was right in characterizing what 
I said as disingenuously bold. He, like others 
of his party, speaks of eur claim for protection to 
slave property under the Federal Constitution as if 
it were a rnatter of surprise. I know not what such 
language as this, and that which refuses to recog- 
nize our right to property in negro slaves, means, 
unless those who use it expect to dragoon us, by 
their unblushing impudence and arrogance, into 
an abandonment of our rights and the adoption of 
their sickly sentimentality, as a substitute for 
reason and basis for statesmanship. My course 
towards others on this floor has entitled me, I 
trust, to a less offensive designation of what I say 
than ‘‘disingenuous.”’? And inasmuch as I sat 
by and listened to the whole of the gentleman’s 
speech respectfully, and no such expression was 
then used, he ought not to have put it in his 
printed speech. 

But I leave this and say a word as to other 
points in this extract of his speech. I have said 
all I wish to say as to the destruction of private 
property, without compensation to the owner and 
against his wish, being a revolutionary act. He 
woduces some confusion, by the singularity of 
bis expression, in referring to what he supposed 
to be my position, that the claim of slavery to | 
**protection under the Federal and State authority | 
rests upon the same right as all other kinds of 
property.’’ I was not discussing the question as 
to any present eee for legislation to protect 
slave property. Though, of course, the arguments 
I have presented to show that neither Congress 


ora Territorial Legislature can abolish it in a Ter- || 


ritory, would, if correct, also show that ifany leg- | 
islation is necessary to its protection it is the duty 
of the Territorial Legislature to afford that pro- 
tection, and, if it fail to give it then it would be 
the duty of Congress to give it. But lam ata loss 
to know what he can mean by its protection by 
**State authority ’’ in connection with Federal 
authority. Slavery is only entitled to protection 
under State authority where it exists. It receives 
no protection, and needs none, from the Federal 
Government in the States. It is entitled to the 
»yrotection which all other property receives in the 
Messieatien: And if this is not given when needed, 
by the Territorial Legislatures, itought to be given | 
by Congress. 

But there is one sentence of this extract of the | 
gentleman’s speech which 1 will read again, to | 
give it conspicuity. It is this: 

* Then it is that slavery may go to New York, to the 


| 
since, with disingenuous boldness, indicated one of the ad- || the a ques- 
| 
| 
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home of the Pilgrim fathers, sweep along the shores of the | 


great laxes, and darken the brvad prairies of the West, un- 
der the sanction of this vested right of preperty in slaves 
under the Constitution.” 

When? When the governments of the States 
where it exists protect it within their own borders? 
How will this take slavery to New York, inflict 
it on the homes of the Pilgrim fathers, and sweep 
the great lakes, and darken the western prairies 
with it?) Again, l ask, when? When the Terri- 
torial Legislature, or Congress, shall give it the 
protection to which it may be entitled in the Ter- 
ritories? No;notthen. For New York is nota 
Territory, nor is New England, norareany of the 
States which border on the great lakes, or cover the 
northwestern prairies. I have never said that the 
Federal Constitution would protect slavery in a 
State against its authority. Nordo I suppose any 
man in the Republic has ever assumed any such po- 
sition, I have expressly and repeatedly declared, 
on former occasions, during this session, that the 
people of the States could abolish slavery within 
their own jurisdiction, without any infraction of 


tion with which the Federal Government had noth- 


ing to do in the States. When, then, under any 
doctrine | have propounded, can the gentleman’s 
dreadful catastrophe occur? 

As I have spoken of the power of Congress to 


protect slavery in the Territories, I must say a | 
word more to avoid being misunderstood. I have | 
said Congress has the power, and that circum- | 


stances may render the exercise of that power 
necessary. ButI am not discussing this question 
now, and do not wish to be understood as saying 
there 1s any necessity for its exercise at this ume. 
Slavery is not expected to go into Washington or 
Nebraska or Kansas Territories; and hence no 
laws are necessary for its protection there. It now 
exists, Jo a limited extent, in New Mexico and 
Utah. In New Mexico the Territorial Legisla- 
ture has passed the necessary laws for its protec- 
tion; and in Utah there is no complaint of a want 
of additional protection. This coversall our Ter- 
ritories, and shows that no legislation is now ne- 
cessary On the subject. 

In support of the position that the owners of 
slaves have a vested right of property in them; 
that the Territories are common property, and 
slave property is entitled to the same protection in 
them as other property, I give the following ex- 
tract from the late message of the President of the 
United States: 

** 1 cordially congratulate you upon the final settlement 
by the Supreme Court of the United States of the question 


of slavery in the Territories, which had presented an aspect | 


so truly formidable at the commencement of my adminis- 
tration. The right has been established of every citizen to 
take his property of any kind, including slaves, into the 
common Territories belonging equally to all ibe States of 
the Confederacy, and to have it protected there under the 
Federal Constitution. Neither Congress nor a Territorial 
Legislature, nor any human power, has any authority to 
annul or impair this vested right. ‘The supreme judicial 
tribunal of the country, which is a co irdinate branch of the 
Government, has sanctioned and affirmed these principles 
of constitutional law, so manifestly just in themselves, and 
so well calculated to promote peace and harmony among 
the States.”’ 


I know that the Republicans habitually affect to 
sneer at the opinions of the President, impugn his 
motives, and deride his capacity. The country will 


in view of his high character, great intellect, and 
unusual endowments; in view of the commanding 


people for the past forty — first as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress of the first mark; then as a 


and always equal to the most difficult questions 
of his times; then as Secretary of State, conduct- 
ing the affairs of that office Serine the splendid 
administration of Mr. Polk with consummate 
ability; then as Minister to Great Britain, where 
his conduct challenged the approval of his own 
Government, and commanded the respect of the 
first Court of the world; and in view of the fact 
that for his great integrity, great ability, and great 
services he has been chosen President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Sir, with such a past, and in view of the fact 
that he has, in advance, declined to be a candidate 
for reélection; when we reflect that the measure 
| of his fame will have been completed with his 








judge with what propriety and justice this is done; | 











position he has occupied before the American | 


Senator, the associate and peer of such Senators | 
as Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Wright, and Benton, | 
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present term of serviee; that, under the ordinary || 
rules of hurnan conduct, he has no motive to be || 


wrong on any question, but every possible incen- 
tive of duty, of patriotism, of personal oe and 


| ambition, to leave behind him an unblemished 


history of ourity, patriotism, and statesmanship, 
it would seem his opinions ought to be received 
with decent respect, and controverted upon their 
reasons, rather than met with affected sneers at 
their alleged weakness and imputations upon the 
purity of his motives. And especially so when 
they are founded on, and sustained by, the opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But, sir, who could expect, in coming in conflict 
with the doctrines of a party which lives upon 
fanaticism and sectionalism, to escape its illiberal 
malignity ? 

I have not agreed with the President in ali his 


| views and recommendations; and do not now 


agree with him in all of them. But I can differ 
with him in opinion, and at the same time respect 
his motives, his wisdom, and his virtues. And 
when I find myself differing in opinion with him I 
am much more inclined to suspect my own judg- 
ment and want of experience, than his states- 
manship and purity of purpose. Yet, sir, when 
I find my opinions conforming to those of sucha 
man, I am willing to trust them, and on them to 
reject the mad schemes of Republicanism. 

Chief Justice Taney, in delivering the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
Dred Scott case, after demonstrating with such 
clearness and precision as to defy doubt, that 
persons of the African negro race were not ‘‘citi- 
zens’’ of the United States, or ‘‘ people,’’ in the 
sense in which these words are used in the Decia- 
ration of Independence, and in the Constitution 
of the United States, to describe and regulate the 
status, franchises, and duties of citizens of the 
United States, goes on to say, speaking of them, 
that— 

“The only two provisions which point to them and in- 
clude them, treat them as property, and make it the duty 
of the Government to protect it ; no other power, in relation 
to this race, is to be found in the Constitution; and as it is 
a Government of special, delegated powers, no authority 
beyond these two provisions can be constitutionally exer- 
cised. ‘The Government of the United States had no right 
to interfere for any other purpose but that of protecting the 
rights of the owners, leaving it altogether with the several 
States to deal with this race, whether emancipated or noi, 
as each State may think justice, humanity, and the inter- 
ests and safety of society require. The States evidentiy 
intended to reserve this power exclusively to themselves.’’ 

In another part of the same opinion he says, 
in speaking of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to acquire and control territory: 

** Whatever it aequires, it acquires for the benefit of the 
people of the several States who created it. I[t is their 
trustee acting for them, and charged with the duty of pro- 


moting the interests of the whole people of the Union in 
the exercise of the powers specially granted.” 


And again, in the same opinion, speaking of the 
territory acquired from France, he says: 


“ But as we have before said, it is acquired by the Gen- , 


eral Government, as the representative and trustee of the 
people of the United States, and it must, therefore, be heid 
in that character for their common and equal benefit; for it 
was the people of the several States, acting through their 
agent and representative, the Federal Government, who in 
fact acquired the territory in question, and the Govern- 
ment holds it for their common use until it shall be associ- 
ated with the other States as a member of the Union.” 


And, after showing that the right of the Fed- 
eral Government to govern the Territories is ‘‘ the 
inevitable consequence of the right to acquire ter- 
ritory;’’ and that it may exercise its discretion as 
to the form of government best suited to the in- 
terests of the people of a Territory, he says: 

“The territory being a part of the United States, the 
Government and the citizens both enter it under the author- 
ity of the Constitution, with their respective rights defined 
and marked out; and the Federal Government can exercise 
no power over bis person or property beyond what that in- 
strument confers, nor lawfully deny any right which ithas 
reserved.”’ 

As to the assumption of the power by Congress 
to discriminate between slaves and other property 
in the Territories; as to the extent of the power of 
the Federal and Territorial governments over the 
rights of person and property in the Territories; 
as an answer to the assumption that there is a 
difference between slave and other property, and 
that different rules may be applied to it in ex- 
pounding the Constitution of the United States, 
and as a distinct affirmation of the doctrine of the 
right of property in slaves, I will read the follow- 
ing extended extract from the same opinion, and, 
without reference to the exalted character of the 
tribunal which pronounced the opinion, will rest 
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